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INTRODUCTION 
THE IMPORTANCE OF PLACE 


GREG BAILEY, FRANCESCO DEFILIPPIS, 
AZRA KORJENIC, AMIR CAUSEVIC 


‘a place’... ‘the place’... ‘lovely place’... ‘horrible place’...‘our place’... 
‘my place...’ 


It is an intrinsic trait of human beings to seek and talk about ‘place’, 
indeed, a fundamental need... itinerant Eastern holy men carried their 
tatami mat, their place in the world whenever they laid it down... stickers 
on camper-vans announce ‘home is where I park it’. We have all made the 
‘beach walk’, subconsciously recognising that ‘place’, which will feel like 
home for a few hours, make the experience of that time the best it can be, a 
place maybe even to shed our phones, giving us a base from which we 
might go out and challenge ourselves against nature, the environment, 
against the sea, against the wind or the frustrations of the ice-cream queue, 
to return to family, friends, a few special possessions, and enjoy again... 
till it is time to leave... a deceptively simple but defining illustration of 
our basic need, as humans, for PLACE. 

An old man sits under a tree talking with others sitting around him, 
without delineation between scholar and ‘pupil’. The apocryphal story, 
said to describe the beginnings of the ‘university’, carries the concept a 
little further. Essentially, just another spot on the Earth’s surface, it is 
nonetheless THE place at the time, defined by the presence of the tree, 
acting as a marker, and no doubt offering shade from the Mediterranean 
sun, perfectly suited to the vital activity taking place... learning, 
understanding, nourishing and being nourished through ‘gathering’ and 
communicating with others... a PLACE. 

However, in its infatuation with development and the mantra of 
continuous economic ‘growth’, our contemporary world regards such 
esoteric matters as irritating hindrances at best, primarily considering only 
those parts of the process that might be of immediate monetary value, 
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frequently disregarding the lives, desires, needs, and indeed innate rights 
of ordinary citizens in the quest to maximise short-term profits. 
Consequently, in many parts of the world, instead of celebrating the value 
of places of quality, not only are natural environments damaged, but 
countless urban environments have become degraded and rendered ‘place- 
less’ through neglect, inappropriate development, blinkered social policies 
and conflict. 

In a belated response to social concerns, UNESCO and many built 
environment professional bodies now talk about place again, and about 
‘place-making’; for many though, ‘how-to-do-it’ remains the elusive 
question. As with our subconscious identification of the right place on the 
beach, the elements are somewhat ephemeral, it is difficult to draw up a 
‘check-list’. How might professionals decide what to do and importantly, 
determine their methods for evolving what to do?—maybe through Juhani 
Pallasmaa’s perceptive hand drawing? How do ordinary citizens know 
what to press for? Only one thing is certain, ‘real’ place evolves through 
human activity and experience over time, and so planners, architects and 
urban designers must seek to make places of ‘possibility’ where human 
life can take place with dignity and enjoyment. 

By showcasing a broad spectrum of studies into the multitudinous 
elements involved in this process, from education and recognition through 
restoration and conservation technicalities to new construction, this book, 
and its associated International Conference Series on the “Importance of 
Place” seek to provide a major contribution to the vital raising of 
awareness and understanding of these issues. Proposing approaches and 
political and technical solutions at many levels to inform and maintain 
pressure on the relevant authorities and decision makers to act, in some 
circumstances before it is too late, as is sometimes the case with the 
historic urban landscape, frequently the most serious area of neglect. 

However, there needs to be some consensual clarity about the 
underlying form of appropriate future directions. We must look to values 
expressed within citizen-focused development, like some of the post- 
World War II Yugoslavian programmes, and the work of Joze Plecnik in 
Ljubljana whose early 20" century democratic principles are an invaluable 
ingredient in its current city planners’ thinking. Also, to look to cities like 
Vienna, internationally celebrated as a successful and nourishing place for 
people to live, alongside illuminating research such as that of Dr. Lemes 
de Oliveira at Portsmouth regarding ‘Green Wedges’. 

Our world feels as if it is in a precarious situation at the moment with a 
plethora of significant social, political and environmental pressures that we 
have to manage urgently, but it is the height of irresponsibility for 
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anything to happen in the built environment that does not lead in some 
degree in the direction of real social and environmental value. Combined 
within this ambition, not just the retention and renewal of special places 
for citizens, but the creation of new places of richness, that nurture and 
support, need to be integral to all new development programmes, to play 
their part in healing and reinvigorating our damaged societies. 


Therefore, making places is still the main aim and challenge of 
architecture. And this book, together with the conference series on ‘The 
Importance of Place’, intends, first of all, to reaffirm this in a historical 
moment dominated by the idea of the “generic city’ and by the conviction 
that it is no longer possible to think of urban space by referring to the 
paradigms (both architectural and socio-cultural) of the past and to found 
new places in our cities. 

Indeed, according to the thoughts of Heidegger, architecture with and 
through its built forms can make the existing forms of a site—natural or 
artificial—as well as its value, connected to history or collective memory, 
recognizable, exalting its intrinsic characters and qualities and 
transforming it into a place. In other words, architecture can still ‘rebuild’ 
or ‘found’ places. 

The problem of recognisability, of making reality recognizable, is 
always the central issue of architecture and it is connected, first of all, to 
the idea of the city (and landscape) and the idea of space (both 
architectural and urban), since architecture cannot play a ‘progressive’ role 
without interpreting the idea of the city and space of the time in which it 
operates. 

This is the lesson of ancient architecture and the city. This is the lesson 
of urban places like the Acropolis in Athens, the Piazza del Campo in 
Siena or the Piazza del Popolo in Rome. According to specific ideas of 
space and the city, in these and other paradigmatic cases architecture, 
through its built forms, reveals the values of a site, connected to peculiar 
natural conditions or anthropic factors, strengthening them and making 
them recognizable and meaningful. By doing this, architecture transforms 
the site itself into a place, a space defined by the relations between 
buildings arranged in different ways (from the free standing temples of the 
Acropolis to the continuous aggregation of houses and palaces of the 
Piazza del Campo in Siena) capable of admitting different uses and 
corresponding to the aspirations of the inhabitants over time. 

The problematic field that, through its essays, this book, and, through 
their contributions, the conferences, address, is not only that of the old 
towns and villages, with their undermined, but still recognizable forms and 
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places; but also that of the suburbs of our contemporary cities, with their 
“non-places”, with their spaces devoid of form and identity since being 
conceived not as spaces of relation, but as residual spaces, undefined 
empty space between indifferent built ‘objects’. 

In the first case, the loss of identity or meaning of these spaces, 
connected to the loss of form (caused by abandonment, destruction or 
improper transformations), poses, essentially, a problem of recovery and 
restitution through the reinterpretation of the pre-existing form, according 
to the idea of the city and space that influenced the urban form in its 
context. Apart from the possible different approaches and solutions, the 
redefinition of places as spaces recognised by the people is in this case 
favoured by their collective memory, as well as by the context itself. 

Of course it is not assured that operations of urban ‘rewriting’ always 
succeed in ‘regenerating’ places, even if they belong to the historical 
image and memory of the city. In this regard, the case of the 
reconstruction of Leipziger Platz in Berlin is emblematic. It struggles to 
regain its original value of place as Friedrichstadt. 

In the second case, it is necessary to define new ideas of the city and 
space, capable of interpreting not only the aspirations and instances of our 
times, but also the territorial condition of the contemporary city, or to refer 
to ideas of the city and spaces of the past, by virtue of their capability to 
create recognizable places. It is necessary because of the formal and 
spatial ‘weakness’ of the context, whose indifferent and pervasive urban 
structure does not foresee the presence of ‘places’, defined as spaces of 
relations and representations of collective values (apart from the indoor 
spaces of malls). 

The ‘open’ and extended structure of the contemporary city, the 
presence of wide free spaces within it (brownfields or fragments of nature 
and cultivated fields, which sometimes have the form of green wedges), 
suggest new ideas of a city whose places are no longer traditional streets 
and squares, but nature itself with its original forms, or with the 
anthropical ones of agriculture. The definition of these new types of places 
requires new composition ‘grammars’, adequate to their scale and capable 
of conferring on them ‘order’ and character corresponding to their use and 
meaning. Their recognisability as urban places always depends on the built 
forms of architecture and their precise spatial relations. 

Otherwise, the contemporary city can be interpreted as a ‘polycentric’ 
structure and its potential centres, identified and made evident by the 
empty spaces of nature between them, can be conceived and defined as 
‘compact’ units connoted by a volumetric and spatial density analogous to 
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that of the traditional town, as well as by the presence of places that evoke 
the spatialities and characters of its streets and squares. 

Both approaches are possible since they recognize and assume the 
underlying structure of the contemporary city and make it meaningful 
through the definition of different types of place, corresponding to 
different conditions, as well as to different aspirations. 

In this regard the urban studies carried out at the Schools of 
Architecture of Aachen (by Uwe Schréder), Bari (by Carlo Moccia) and 
Eindhoven (by Christian Rapp) are interesting. They state that the complexity 
of the city of our time, which reverberates also in our territories 
increasingly affected by anthropocentric processes, requires new conceptual 
tools and paradigms, corresponding to socio-cultural changes. But, at the 
same time, they reaffirm the importance of making places within our 
cities, the necessity of finding them both in the centre and in the suburbs 
and recognizing them by their architectures that should be representative 
of their different identities, rather than only of their uses. 


Up to this point, technical considerations for improving the quality of 
life have mainly focused on expanding urban space, and creating mass 
living places for the growing population. Old, historic buildings have often 
had to make room for new constructions built out of robust, but energy- 
intensive materials, which provide safety, but no connection to any form 
of nature. 

All of this, even though studies have shown that further moving away 
from our natural habitat is of no help to anyone. It is not a good sign that 
only the people living in these modern buildings have noticed this loss, 
while most of the technicians have been focused on energy efficiency and 
building more densely and higher. The possibility of connecting our 
homes properly to the outside, by using ecological materials or creating 
green spaces for example, is mostly overlooked, although nature and its 
diversity is ideal for improving our state of mind and our connection with 
others. Nowadays, everyone has their own little bubble/bunker that he or 
she lives in, disconnected from others and therefore in perfect conditions 
for social and ecological conflict. The importance of separated, or 
wherever possible shared, places for people, with different needs and age 
groups, can be seen in the problems apparent in many badly planned mass 
building complexes all over the world. 

The requirements of people have changed much over time, and outside 
spaces have had to adapt accordingly, while still providing a proper place 
for everyone. Integrating nature within those spaces, and maybe even into 
the buildings, would also lessen our impact on climatic change. The 
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concentration of high buildings in cities causes temperature increases, 
making cities less and less liveable with increasing global temperatures. 
Elderly people and children especially, can keenly feel and suffer from 
these effects. To counteract this, urban development in the future will have 
to be made sustainable and take climate protection goals into account, both 
in new constructions, as well as in existing buildings. Basically, all 
questions of the orientation of buildings, as well as the urban structure, 
have to be considered and calculated for concrete situations, much as local 
factors, such as wind directions, slopes and topography have to be 
considered. 

Implementing green areas in the city, for example, greatly helps in 
preventing heat islands resulting from the accumulation of solar radiation 
on building and road surfaces. In the future, due to further increases in 
average temperatures and the increased occurrence of extreme events, such 
as heatwaves, floods and droughts, the urban system will depend on its 
resilience to ensure quality of life for the inhabitants. The ideal urban 
climate is one with as few anthropogenic air and noise pollutants as 
possible, to offer urban dwellers the widest possible variety of atmospheric 
conditions and, thus, urban microclimates, while avoiding extremes. 
Another aspect and area for improvement can be found in using 
construction products and system solutions based on renewable raw 
materials. 

The production of most building materials is energetically very 
demanding (complex processes with high energy expenditure for firing 
and drying processes) and also has negative effects on the environment 
(dust, waste, CO2). Therefore, the use of fossil fuels for the production of 
building materials should be limited, which may be unavoidable anyway— 
when paying attention to the inevitable exhaustion of these resources. 
Only by using natural or environmentally friendly, ecological, renewable 
materials can it be ensured that the environmental impact of production, 
use and recycling, is reduced to a minimum, though their advantages are 
not only functional and environmental, but also in strengthening regional 
economic structures. 

Furthermore, an increasing emphasis has to be placed on the health and 
safety of building materials and of the environment. Tendencies towards 
this approach are reflected, and can be observed, in recent innovations in 
building materials and construction. If possible, a combination of using 
these materials while keeping existing constructions is certainly to be 
preferred. The impact on the environment of using new energy intensive 
materials can be reduced, while retaining the historic context of these 
buildings. Therefore, efforts have to be made to keep nature and the 
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environment intact for future generations; taking more resources from 
nature then it can reproduce must be avoided. Future-oriented and 
innovative building means: interdisciplinary planning and the implementation 
of a building or built environment, which pursues the basic ideas of 
sustainability and takes into account the interaction between the building, 
society and the environment. 


At their essence, urban cores represent the fusion of man-made creations 
and socio-cultural contexts created by human actions. Each generation has 
an impact on this ever-changing process by either enhancing creation or 
eliciting destruction. Of the total number of built structures in the world, 
very few serve the public benefit. This phenomenon should be tackled 
through the development of educational programs devoted to the 
preservation and development of our cultural heritage. 

Scientific research has afforded us significant advances in our 
understanding of what causes the degradation of cultural objects. 
However, land itself possesses a memory and this memory is an essential 
part of what we today tend to evaluate as the importance of a place. 

In 1992, the World Heritage Convention became the first international 
legal instrument to recognize and protect cultural landscapes. The 
Committee, in its 16" session, adopted guidelines concerning their 
inclusion on the World Heritage List. The Committee acknowledged that 
cultural landscapes represent the “combined works of nature and of man” 
as designated in Article 1 of the Convention. The well-being of human 
society and settlement, over time, is dependent on its interaction with the 
environment. We continue to look at the health of the earth and to 
understand nature as the background and base for all human activities and 
help to bring people, their structures, activities, and communities into a 
harmonious relationship. 

The term, cultural landscape, as native space embraces a diversity of 
interaction between humankind and its natural environment through 
landscapes designed and created intentionally by man, organically evolved 
landscapes and associated cultural landscapes. 


“The world is moving into a phase when landscape design may well be 
recognized as the most comprehensive of the arts. Man creates around him 
an environment that is a projection into nature of his abstract ideas. It is 
only in the present century that the collective landscape has emerged as a 
social necessity. We are promoting a landscape art on a scale never 
conceived of in history” (Geoffrey Jellicoe, Landscape of man) 
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With all of these feelings, more than thoughts, we would like to pose 
the problem of the dimension in which we are interested: the relationship 
between a person and his or her own space, in everyday life; the space of 
our homes, of our daily life, in our families or as individuals; the space of 
life in communities, in larger and smaller communities, in towns or in 
villages; the space of distance, of silence, of separateness, always in 
relationship with others and with nature. 

Conservation does not make any sense unless it is considered within an 
evolving idea of heritage. This evolution is a process in which memory is a 
vital function; it is necessary to portray a representation of the past, but it 
also offers hope for the future. We have learned the lesson, but we have 
also understood that the vital space of daily life represents the first stage of 
the heritage formation process, and, moreover, the greatest hope for its 
own survival. As a matter of fact, we cannot define heritage unless we put 
this concept in a close relationship with the conception and vitality 
expressed through the spaces of everyday life. The intensity of these 
factors allows us to understand the role and function of cultural heritage. 

The main goal of this book is to promote environmental and 
sustainable performance measures for existing cultural heritage landscapes 
without adversely impacting the significance of their cultural heritage. 
Their re-use has important environmental, social, and economic benefits— 
the three pillars of sustainable development. 

Heritage conservation involves protecting our history in its past, 
present and future. It is the duty of every one of us. Heritage preservation 
can be considered to be an investment in our community that rewards us 
today and leaves an invaluable resource for future generations. Cultural 
heritage professionals recognize the synergistic relationship between 
conservation and sustainability. However, the role of heritage conservation 
in achieving sustainability has not been well recognized, nor have heritage 
needs been well integrated into sustainability initiatives. This failure, in 
some instances, has led to conflict between heritage conservation efforts 
and environmental regulation. 

Rapidly increasing urban population levels demand that we research 
cities as lived spaces and sites of collective identity within broader socio- 
cultural and political contexts. An open approach is necessary that 
considers the built urban heritage as composed of places where people 
have lived their everyday lives; where social values and a sense of place 
are inherent. Accordingly, a variety of values, cities and urban ensembles 
are among the most discussed and elaborated properties of urban heritage. 
A broader point of view towards more efficient preservation requires the 
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conservation of cultural heritage to be seen as an important tool, based on 
best practice and local conditions and traditions. 

Seeking more sustainable processes of urban development that would 
integrate environmental, social and cultural aspects into its planning, 
design and implementation phases, encourages the development of the 
new historic urban landscape approach. Its important focus is the 
integration of environmental, social and cultural aspects into a conservation 
approach where cultural heritage is recognised as a diverse and non- 
renewable asset. 

While addressing the increasing number of threats to our heritage, 
rapid urbanization is also putting pressure on the availability and use of 
resources. Successfully satisfying the conditions of society and cities over 
time is dependent on their interaction with the environment. Therefore, the 
shift in thinking about the urban environment, away from purely physical 
tissue and urban fabric towards the cultural landscape model, is among the 
most important in moving towards sustainable urban conservation. 
Cultural landscapes are complex phenomena that represent the “combined 
works of nature and of man”. Furthermore, cultural landscapes embrace 
associative values, rather than solely maintaining a focus on the tangible, 
physical fabric. Interaction between nature and culture; tangible and 
intangible heritage; and biological and cultural diversity creates cultural 
landscapes and thus constitute the defining identity of places and cities. 

Cities need to move towards a better understanding of the need to 
identify new approaches and new tools for urban conservation. Of these, 
the historic urban landscape approach is a vital tool for reinterpreting the 
values of urban heritage. The identification, evaluation, protection and 
celebration of cultural heritage are crucial issues within conservation, and 
must emphasise the proper management of heritage as the most valuable in 
working towards a sustainable approach, environmentally and most 
importantly, socially. 


In support of all these urgent aims—of spreading the word, of pushing 
for change—this book gathers together an international group of authors, 
with a broad range of focuses and approaches. Presented in three parts, the 
first group of contributions addresses the theoretical underpinning of the 
positions adopted here. These are followed in Part II by essays grouped 
within a framework of recognition and innovation, while matters relating 
to preservation and valorisation make up the final section, Part III. 
Altogether they offer a powerful voice in the urgent bid to re-value our 
living spaces, indeed to re-value ourselves, through re-valuing PLACE. 


PARTI: 


PLACES, CITIES AND LANDSCAPES: 
THEORY ELEMENTS 


CHAPTER ONE 


CULTURAL LANDSCAPE 
AND SMART CITY CONCEPT: 
NEW DIMENSIONS IN PROTECTION POLICY 


MANFRED WEHDORN 


Abstract 


For years there have been three mainstreams (“megatrends”) in the 
protection of monuments and sites worldwide: 


1. In the field of industrial buildings 
2. Inthe protection of contemporary architecture 
3. In the discovery of the cultural landscape 


Meantime a fourth category must be added in the field of historic city 
preservation, which is sometimes in conflict with the classical concept of 
the protection of monuments and sites, i.e.: 


4. The smart city policy 


Keywords: Cultural historic Landscape; History of Protection of 
Monuments; Smart City; Vienna Memorandum 


The historic development 


The term “Protection of Monuments” has been characterized by a 
contentious broadening of its content over the course of history. 

Since the Romantic era, from about 1770, when the protection and 
restoration of monuments became a scientific field of work, and during the 
entire 19th century, protection related to the single monument only. 

Irrespective of whether the restoration principles were influenced by John 
Ruskin’s romantic point of view, the rules of Eugeéne-Emmanuel Viollet-le- 
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Duc’s “stylistic restoration” or the scientifically based paragraphs of the first 
“carta del restauro” formulated by Camillo Boito in 1883, the object under 
consideration was always the single monument. 

It was only at the end of the 19th century that the value of a city in its 
entirety was discovered. Camillo Sitte, the famous Austrian town planner, 
stated in his 1889 book Der Stadtebau nach seinen kiinstlerischen 
Grundsatzen (City Planning to Artistic Principles)! that — for reasons of 
aesthetic value — the development of a historical city must be effected on 
the basis of an understanding of the morphological and typological 
situation. The idea of a historic continuity in urban development was heavily 
criticised later by the representatives of early Modernism, such as the 
architect Le Corbusier or the CIAM (Congres Internationaux d’ Architecture 
Moderne). 

However, at the beginning of the 20th century at the earliest, the 
“Heimatschutz” (“Homeland”) movement emphasized the value of the 
historic ensemble and the landscape, leading to the first important broadening 
of the term “restoration”. But in practice, monument preservation after World 
War II, as a result of the huge destruction, continued to be primarily 
involved with the individual monument and its reconstruction. It was only 
in the 1960s, following global developments, above all the model of the Loi 
Malraux in France, that the world of architecture discovered the ensemble 
in a modern way, i.e. as an important factor in the quality of life. 

It was also in the 1960s that terms such as “industrial archaeology” or 
“everyday culture” became part of ordinary language. A broad public 
discovered that the part of its environment that was worthy of preservation 
was made up not only of churches, palaces and civic buildings, but equally 
of factories and workers’ dwellings, barns and rows of wine cellars. 

It was only at the end of the 1980s that modern architecture, taking a 
Dutch approach as the model, was systematically included in monument 
preservation, giving additional stimuli to the involvement with the 
interdisciplinarity between the old and the new. In Vienna the “Haas-Haus” 
opposite St. Stephan’s Cathedral, a redesigned department store built 
between 1985 and 1990 by the architect Hans Hollein (fig. 1-1) and the 
renewal of a part of the Hofburg castle, the “Redoutensaal” wing (fig. 1-2), 
in a contemporary manner by the present author after a major fire in 1992 
caused major public controversies. In the meantime, both interventions have 
acquired the status of a “monument”. 
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Fig. 1-1 Vienna, the “Haas Haus”, one of the first contemporary works of 
architecture in the historic centre of Vienna, opposite St. Stephan’s Cathedral, built 
1985 — 90 by the architect Hans Hollein 





Fig. 1-2 Vienna, Hofburg Castle, “Redoutensaal” as an early example of the 
interdisciplinarity between the old and the new in Vienna. The Redoutensaal wing 
dating back to the Baroque period, the last historic intervention being by the architect 
Ferdinand Kirschner in 1893, and destroyed by fire in 1992, followed by a new 
intervention by the architect Manfred Wehdorn, with paintings by Josef Mikl. Since 
2017 - with an additional interior — in temporary use by Parliament (whose regular 
building is being restored). 
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However, the greatest expansion of the concept of the historic 
monument took place worldwide with the adoption of “The International 
Convention concerning the Protection of the World Cultural and Natural 
Heritage in 1972”2. By recognising and encouraging the equivalence of 
architecture and nature and the significance that attached to both, not only 
were historic gardens included in monument preservation, but in addition 
the concept of the cultural landscape was created as the highest and most 
comprehensive category to date. 

To underline the importance of this development in historic town 
planning, it should be recalled that the famous “Venice Charter” of 1964 
(International Charter for the Conservation and Restoration of Monuments 
and Sites)3, still “the bible” of all restorers, includes only one paragraph 
(Article 14) that mentions the word “site”: The sites of monuments must be 
the object of special care in order to safeguard their integrity and ensure that 
they are cleared and presented in a seemly manner... 

Many other regional and international recommendations and charters 
document the development in thinking. As a minimum, mention must be 
made of: 

1979 The Burra Charter (The Australia ICOMOS Charter for Places of 
Cultural Significance) 

The Burra Charter is based on the term “cultural significance”. Within 
this open definition the Charter ultimately plays an essential role in the 
understanding and protection of vernacular architecture — an important 
category of architecture based on local needs, construction materials and 
reflecting local traditions. 

1981 The Florence Charter (Charter on Historic Gardens) 

This Charter was promoted by ICOMOS-FILA, the international 
Committee for Historic Gardens. The special problem of restoring historic 
gardens is formulated in Article 2: The historic gardens’ appearance reflects 
the perpetual balance between the cycle of the seasons, the growth and 
decay of nature and the desire of the artist and craftsman to keep it 
permanently unchanged. 

1987 The Washington Charter (Charter for the Conservation of 
Historic Towns and Urban Areas) 

The Charter regulates the conservation of historic towns and other 
historic urban areas as an integral part of coherent economic and social 
development policies and of urban and regional planning at every level. 

In addition, qualities to be preserved include the historic character of the 
town or urban area and all those material and spiritual elements that express 
this character, especially: 
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a) urban patterns as defined by lots and streets; 

b) relationships between buildings and green and open spaces; 

c) the formal appearance, interior and exterior, of buildings as defined 
by scale, size, style, construction, materials, colour and decoration; 

d) the relationship between the town or urban area and its surrounding 
setting, both natural and man-made; and 

e) the various functions that the town or urban area has acquired over 
time. 


And it states: 

Any threat to these qualities would compromise the authenticity of the 
historic town or urban area. 

The Washington Charter has played an important part in the widening 
of the term “monuments and sites” to include the term “urban landscape”. 
1994 The Nara Document on Authenticity 
The Nara Document (Nara is a city in Japan) is one of the most important 
UNESCO documents. The document is based on the fact that ... diversity 
of cultures and heritage in our world is an irreplaceable source of spiritual 
and intellectual richness for all humankind (Article 5). 

Authenticity, considered in this way and affirmed in the Charter of 
Venice, appears as the essential qualifying factor concerning values. The 
understanding of authenticity plays a fundamental role in all scientific 
studies of the cultural heritage, in conservation and restoration planning, as 
well as within the inscription procedures used for the World Heritage 
Convention and other cultural heritage (Article 10). 

In this sense “authenticity” refers to form, colour, material and building 
technique and — last but not least — to the place. 

Behind the development from the single monument to the landscape is 
of course the change of life, of our environment and the evaluation of 
qualities. “Quality of life” is the keyword of our time. 

In this context the concept of the cultural landscape does not mean that 
international monument preservation has reached the end of its 
development. The most recent discussions on the nominations for the World 
Heritage4 show that worldwide there has been an increase in the importance 
of what are known as intangible values, i.e. values that ultimately are not 
bound to “matter” — to architecture or the landscape. And nevertheless, 
precisely such values can be essential elements of the identity of a nation or 
an ethnic group. In explanation, as an example it should be recalled that the 
nomination of the historic centre of Vienna to the UNESCO World Heritage 
list (fig. 1-3) was also based on the fact that Vienna has been recognised as 
the European capital of music since the 16th century. 
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Fig. 1-3 Vienna, The Historic Centre, World Cultural Heritage since 2001, bird’s- 
eye view over the Belvedere and the Schwarzenberg Palace with their gardens and 
the Salesian Monastery. The entire core zone covers about 1,600 buildings and an 
area of 3.7 km?; the buffer zone appr. 2,950 buildings and 4.6 km?. The photo 
underlines the fact that about 50% of Vienna is green zones 
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UNESCO Conference “World Heritage and Contemporary Architecture" in Vienna, 
Austria ("The Vienna Memorandum”) 


Foundation of DOCOMO - International Commitee for Documentation and 
Conservation of Buildings, Sites and Neighbourhoods 


1973 Foundation of TICCHI - The International Commitee for the Conservation of the 
Industrial Heritage 

1965 Foundation of ICOMOS - The Intemational Council of Monuments and Sites 

1962 The “Malraux Law’ - The first “modern” law for the protection and promotion of historic 
districts, planned by André Malraux, Minister for Cultural Affairs in France 

1959 Foundation of ICCROM - International Centre for the Study of the Preservation and 
the Restoration of Cultural Property 

1945 Foundation of UNESCO - United Nations Educational Scientific and Cultural 
Organization 

1938-45 World War II 


1914-18 World War I 


First Restoration Day in Dresden, Germany: Georg Dehio states: “Conservation, not 
Restoration" 

Camillo Sitte’s book “Der Stadtebau nach seinen kuinstlerischen Grundsétzen” (City 
Planning according to Artistic Principles) is published in Vienna, Austria 


1854-68 Eugéne-Emmanuel Viollet-le-Duc's 10 volumes of the “Dictionnaire raisonné de 


larchitecture frangaise du XI au XVI siécle” are published in Paris, France 


1851-53 The three volumes of John Ruskin’s book “The Stones of Venice” are published in 


1850 


London, Great Britain 

Foundation of the K.K. Centralcommission zur Erforschung und Erhaltung der 
Baudenkmale (Commission for the investigation and preservation of built 
monuments) by the State of Austria. 

Eugéne-Emmanuel Viollete-Duc becomes Inspecteur Général du Service Diocésain 
of France 

Start of the rebuilding of the Cathedral Notre Dame in Paris, France by the 
architects Jean Babtiste Lassus and Eugéne-Emmanuel Viollet-le-Duc 

Laying of the foundation stone for the rebuilding of the Cathedral in Cologne, Germany 
Start of the Inventorisation of Monuments by the State of France (monuments historiques) 
Johann Wolfgang Goethe speaks Von Deutscher Baukunst (About German Building Art) 





International laws, Charters and | Historic Events and Influences 


Recommendations 


Fig. 1-4 From the Single Monument to the Protection of Landscapes. A Time 


Chart. 
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However, where previously such intangible values were only recognised by 
the World Heritage Committee alongside other values, there appear to be 
indications of a change in approach. As early as 1982, as part of the first 
UNESCO World Culture Conference in Mexico City, the demand was 
raised for a “broadened concept of culture” that basically defined everything 
created by man as culture, and hence included ways of life, world images, 
traditions and religious or other convictions. The continuing globalisation 
and the penetration of the cultures and technologies of the industrialised 
nations into the most remote regions have created an awareness of the 
vulnerability and the risk of the irreversible loss of many forms of traditional 
knowledge. The recognition of these traditions and the respect of cultural 
variety to which it is testimony is expressed in the UNESCO programme 
for the protection of the intangible heritage. As early as 1989, UNESCO 
adopted the Recommendation on the Safeguarding of Traditional Culture 
and Folklore, followed in 1997 by the establishment of The Memory of the 
World Register of UNESCO, a list of the major historical documents of the 
world, which includes works such as the original score of Ludwig van 
Beethoven’s 9th Symphony kept in the Berlin State Library in Germany 
(since 2013) or the famous Lipizzaner Horses of the Spanish Riding School 
in Austria (since 2015). 


Heritage and Contemporary Architecture (The “Vienna 
Memorandum” and the “Historic Landscape”) 


The continuing broadening of the concept of the historic monument, 
however, also involves risks. Architects and urban planners in particular, just 
like politicians, fear a fixation on a tradition that leads to towns and villages 
becoming mere museums. In this context, reference is made in particular to 
the UNESCO conference on the topic of “World Heritage and Contemporary 
Architecture” held in Vienna in May 2005, attracting over 600 participants 
from 55 countries around the world. The Vienna Memorandum adopted 
within this conference clearly states that in a city, notwithstanding all the 
responsibility for the architectural heritage, if it wishes to “live” and continue 
to develop, there must also be space for innovatory developments and 
exciting architecture. Based on this Vienna Memorandum, the 15th General 
Assembly of States Parties to the World Heritage Convention, held at its 
Paris Headquarters in November 2011, adopted an important Declaration on 
the Conservation of Historic Urban Landscapes. 

The "Vienna Memorandum" can be seen as the first step towards the 
coexistence of historic and contemporary architecture. The major 
precondition was the positioning of the concept of the "Historic Landscape" 
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as the focal point of considerations and strategies. The issue is not so much 
that of the individual monument, but rather the overall character of a town. 
The 31 items of the Vienna Memorandum summarise the guidelines and 
indications that ultimately serve to secure a general level of quality. For this 
reason, a holistic consideration of a living historical urban structure requires 
both a responsible urban planning that respects the preservation of the 
historical heritage as one of its starting points and, in particular, an 
interdisciplinary discussion and mutual understanding between urban 
planners, architects, historic monument preservers, sociologists, economists, 
investors, politicians and so on. The Vienna Memorandum encourages the 
scientific investigation of the status quo and the long-term analysis of 
proposed interventions as essential elements of relevant urban planning. 
Historic buildings, streets and squares, parks and gardens — and of course 
industry - determine the character of a town. At the same time, however, 
contemporary architecture is to be recognised as a necessary and integral part 
of a historic urban landscape that points to the future. 


The Smart City Concept 


The term “Smart City’’S was first established in the 1990s and initially 
focused on information and communication technologies. As environment 
and climate protection became more important, the definition changed more 
and more to mean a sustainable, technologically forward-looking concept 
of city development that protected resources. 

The concept of a “Smart City” is an approach to integrated city development 

that uses active and mitigating measures to meet current scenarios with 
regard to climate and environment. On the way to becoming a Smart City, 
Vienna focuses strongly on the social aspect. 
In 2010, the European Commission started the European Initiative on Smart 
Cities as part of the SET (Strategic Energy Technology) Plan. Its goal is to 
support cities and regions that want to reduce greenhouse gas emissions by 
using and producing energy sustainably. The focus is climate protection, 
energy efficiency and the associated fields of activity, energy production, 
transport and buildings. 

The following global challenges will be met actively by the Smart City: 


— Climate change 

— Urbanisation 

— Increasingly scarce resources 
— Globalization 
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The Smart City Vienna initiative was launched in 2011. The primary 
goal of the Smart City Vienna framework strategy is to maintain and 
increase the high quality of life in the city and to dramatically reduce the 
consumption of resources. By 2050, greenhouse gas emissions should be 
reduced by 80% per person based on 1990 levels. Innovation in different 
areas and technologies are seen as an engine for achieving this goal. The 
fields of activity for Smart City Vienna highlight major aspects of the 
quality of life (environment, health and social inclusion) and innovation 
(education, business, research/ technology/innovation), as well as four core 
areas (energy, mobility, buildings, infrastructure) with regard to resources. 
In combination with mid-term goals until 2030, the long-term time horizon 
of 2050 of the Smart City Vienna framework strategy makes it possible to 
continually review progress towards goals and adapt any measures adopted. 
At the core of Smart City Vienna is a broadly-conceived, open stakeholder 
process in which different interest groups, including public and private 
bodies, the administration, research institutions and companies, regroup to 
discuss different topics and develop new approaches together. 


Résumé and Perspective 


Initially it seems that both concepts — the Cultural Landscape and the 
Smart City Concept — strengthen each another. The idea of looking at a city 
in its entirety from the point of view of protection seems to be a good basis 
for sustainable city development. Today a city must be based on ecology, 
the economy and social equality. The goal must be to raise and maintain the 
quality of life for our children. And the protection of monuments and sites 
is part of the quality of our cities. 

So, where are the problems? As usual the problems come on the one 
hand from technology and on the other from humankind. 

An example from practice: We would seriously damage the architectural 
heritage if we followed the usual advice about thermal insulation. I am not 
referring to “major” monuments such as palaces, castles and so on, but more 
about the simple historic town houses which essentially shape our cities. 
Vienna has a building stock of about 35,000 houses from the “Griinderzeit” 
period (1859 — 1914). If we were to hide the architectural décor of these 
houses behind thermal insulation materials, Vienna would no longer be 
Vienna. Consequently, we have to develop other methods. One concrete 
example is the Liechtenstein Palace in Vienna, with its outstanding baroque 
facade. The restoration implemented between 2007 and 2012 by the present 
author’s Architectural Office, Wehdorn Architekten, did not touch the 
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facade, but thanks to the use of a number of other technical interventions, 
the palace is today listed as a “Green Building”. 

As usual the danger from human activities is much worse than technical 
requirements. The concept of a town landscape within the idea of a smart city 
is sometimes used by developers for their own interest. Once more an example 
from practice from Vienna: The listing of the historic centre of Vienna in 2001 
has already led to turmoil: the height and size of what is known as the “Wien- 
Mitte” urban development project on the edge of the buffer zone was heavily 
criticized before the nomination. At the time, the problem was solved by 
changing the project, above all by reducing the height of the buildings. At 
present, another urban development project close to the centre of Vienna — on 
the “Heumarkt site” — designed by a world-famous architect is felt by many 
Viennese to be a danger to the city’s World Heritage Status because of its 
height and its volume (fig. 1-5). Because of this project, Vienna was placed 
on the “red list”, the list of endangered monuments, at the UNESCO session 
in July 2017. In 2020 the project was withdrawn by the developer. 
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Fig. 1-5 Vienna, the “Heumarkt Site”, an urban development project at the periphery 
of the World Heritage zone, designed by the architect Isay Weinfeld. In the opinion 
of many Viennese, it was a major risk to Vienna’s World Heritage Status. In 2020 
the project was withdrawn by the developer. 
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The Smart City Concept underlines the fact that architecture and green 
zones are only small pieces of this big cake we call “life”. Of special interest 
in this context is a project shown as part of the Venice Biennale 2018 by the 
Czech artist Katetina Seda entitled UNES-CO (Universal Cozy Organization), 
“Building normal life in the minds of men and women”. The project reminds 
us that in some towns on the UNES-CO World Heritage List — for example 
Venice or the Czech village of Cesky Krumlov - tourism is so overwhelming 
that normal life is no longer possible. It was to make us aware of this danger 
that UNES-CO was founded, a fictitious company which pays the local 
population for doing the “ordinary” activities of family life that are 
gradually disappearing, such as childcare, playing in the streets, cleaning, 
washing cars, and so on. UNES-CO is based in the Czech Republic and 
Slovak Republic Pavilions in Venice and as of today has initiated 
membership negotiations with 195 countries. 

These few examples show that being a World Heritage site means 
assuming responsibility for a future-oriented urban development in the 
sense of being a Smart City but just as much responsibility for the historic 
heritage which is part of our “quality of life” too. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


ELEMENTS OF URBAN 
SPACE COMMODIFICATION: 
AN IDENTITY CRISIS OR A NEW GENERIC 
IDENTITY 


AIDA HUSETIC 


Abstract 


The idea of the communicative compliance of architecture draws on 
structuralist and post-structuralist theories of language. Stimulated by the 
processes of economic unification and the globalization strategy of market 
integration, it has transformed the vision of urban space. Contemporary 
cities are under the influence of a regenerative process that involves 
mixing regional and local characteristics and the creation of hybrid urban 
forms. Its meaning in modern city planning is that of form and its 
representative role. This leads to the destruction of classical elements of 
urban semiotics: paths, edges (borders), nodes and landmarks, 1.e., the 
semantic traits of the city as categorized by Lynch (Lynch 1960, 46-89). 

New urban strategies show elements of classic urban identity loss. 
This paper identifies this process primarily in the issues of uniformity, 
homogenization, and fragmentation, i.e. through processes of decoded and 
decentralized space. The fabric of the city becomes part of a new national 
and corporate identity, which gives rise to a complex of social relations 
and specific forms of human interaction, described by Benjamin as 
elements of physical estrangement in the city (Vidler 2000, 81-96). 

The modern city is becoming a combination of super-fragments the 
parts of which are connected to abstract and hyper-realistic designs. The 
emphasis is on an individual fragment—the architectural superstructure. 
Cities are generated through parameters that are not architectural, but 
economic. Public spaces are increasingly being reduced; streets and 
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squares are disappearing or losing their importance. Squares become 
formed as bare spaces in the gaps between large shopping malls and 
accommodate billboards and digital advertisements that promote these 
shopping malls. 

This paper goes on to provide a description of the similarity shared by 
contemporary cities, resulting in what Frampton has called the loss of 
identity, because there is no way to create a distinctive urban structure 
(Frampton 1980, 314-327). 

Archigram’s Instant City was announced in the 1960s (Sadler, 2005, 
161). This referred to the idea of freedom through consumption or 
mobility; today, the city as a show has become a worldwide presence. It 
has become part of a unique global city, not in a physical, but in a non- 
geographic and transitory sense. 


Keywords: city; globalization; commodification; homogenization; 
super-fragmentation; generic identity. 


Introduction 


The complete commercialization of all the physical aspects of the city 
has resulted in an allegorical semantics of urbanism. New cities, and their 
parts, offer the illusion of a world based primarily on the market principles 
of globalization: “The world that is better than any earlier” (Huseti¢ 2012, 
189-263). Cities have become heterotopic spaces where everything is 
possible and nothing is safe. The economic principles of globalization 
have been sown in cities through homogenization and unification, 
resulting in a decentralization and decoding of the city-space. The images 
of perfect shapes perfectly match a fully aestheticized society and culture. 
There is no more place for an event, as was once preached by the Dutch 
genius Van Eyck (Frampton 1980, 276-279). Space itself is an event 
today, more than it ever has been before. In such a city, people lose their 
sense of spatial and social orientation. 


1. The Effect of Globalization on the City 


The process of economic unification and integration, led by the 
aspiration to equalize the global market, has resulted in a decrease in 
social differences and the differentiation of the population. In such 
conditions, the spatial manifestation of the city comes under the influence 
of a degenerative process involving the mixing of regional and local 
features, i.e., the creation of new types of urban forms. When a city 
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development strategy is considered, two different concepts are 
encountered, primarily immanent in economic theory: 


= Uniformity—as a result of losing its local identity and reducing the 
value of local culture and promoting the unification of global space. 

= Homogenization—as an authentic and inevitable product of new 
global conditions. 


The process of unification is subsumed by the process of homogenization 
through the unification of tradition, which means that local traditions are 
not completely lost, but become generally recognizable and accessible to 
all. The local does not disappear, but becomes a part of global values, 
which are spatially interwoven. This is the basic assumption of 
homogenization. 

The second aspect of globalization is the proliferation of universal 
market values, which can best be seen in cities through the presence of 
global identification mechanisms. There is virtually no large city in the 
world that does not have a McDonald’s restaurant or other branded store 
that is perceived as a sign of progress and the integration of society into 
global flows and values. The newly formed competitiveness of cities, 
states, and in some cases individuals, uses architecture as a simple sign of 
progress or to attract tourists. Objects, such as Trump Towers, now 
scattered all over the world, gain a whole new meaning given the 
circumstances. Tens of Guggenheim museums and similar icons are part of 
a global competition in which all countries and cities wish to participate. 

In the symbolic language of the spectacle, architecture is used to create 
new tourist and economic attractions from former colonies and third-world 
countries. 

Contemporary city planning has turned to interests that are merely 
cosmetic and symbolic, while also being less politically and socially 
ambitious. Unlike modernist planning, principally based on the idea of 
solving social problems, contemporary city planning does not take such 
things into consideration. It does not contradict the logic of capitalism or 
the political economy; but goes against what modernist formalism 
previously declared and advocated. 

Today’s city planning is directed towards the development of a 
utopia—a harmonious world of the future—but that utopia is limited to 
cities and countries with a lot of money to display (Huseti¢, 2012, 189- 
263). 

Previously, social interaction took place in the squares and 
consumption was driven by such interaction. Today, however, the roles 
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have been switched and consumption encourages social interaction. This is 
what Koolhaas calls replacing place and idea (Koolhaas 2002, 175-190). 
Once upon a time, a city (place) was a framework for events (idea). Today, 
shopping has become a framework in place of the former basic 
assumptions of place. In this sense, all cities today have the same problem 
of being a lost place, aligned with the idea of spending. Today, squares no 
longer serve as meeting places. Now there are shopping malls. Social 
interaction has become intermittent. While shopping, people socialize, but 
the priority is still shopping. Cities, as they did in the period of the 
International Style, all look identical. This raises the question of the loss of 
distinctiveness and identity in contemporary cities (Huseti¢é 2010, 130— 
132). 

In a world based on the dissemination of technology, media, and, 
primarily, money, cities are faced with new phenomena and aspects of 
urbanization that did not exist before. The spatial and social changes 
resulting from the transformation of a city into an information-oriented 
space and society can be traced through two phenomena: the phenomenon 
of Disneylandization, as an urban principle for the construction of thematic 
and conceptual cities and complexes; and the phenomenon of the 
expansion of the principles of cyberspace in city planning as a result of the 
increasing dematerialization of space and the influence of communication 
technologies on spatial and social relations (Huseti¢ 2012, 189-263). 

Both of these processes can be seen as the latest variations of the 
transformation of modern urban tissue into the communication system. 
Although the city has always, essentially, been an information medium, 
the changes today have turned it into a non-physical, non-spatial 
manifestation of such a medium. In classical relations, the city emerged 
primarily as a social product. First, a society or nation emerged, followed 
by the city, as a symbol, and the medium of that society made it unique 
and different. Today, however, cities are created as hybrid creatures and 
become multimedia systems of communication, transport, economics, etc. 
In the modern city, there are no classical intangible structures of the 
society or of life; everything is materialized. There are no social, symbolic, 
and meaningful places, which we find in traditional cities as dedicated 
spaces. There are no genius loci—places that people can connect to. 
Without such schemas, the city cannot be understood as symbolic (Rossi 
1982, 103). 

Disneylandization, as a process that accompanies modern urbanization, 
is reflected in the complete commercialization of all physical aspects of 
the city, either through the creation of theme parks, dedicated and 
specialized urban environments, or the postmodernist principles of 
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intrusive expressionist architecture. The architecture of such a city comes 
to serve as an instrument of the media; an attractive image, and a sign. 
Like Disneyland, such cities are based on a totalizing picture of the world. 


“Today, every part of the city is no longer a special place, locus solus, as 
Aldo Rossi thought. In every part of the city, there are the same jumbo 
posters, the same shops, equal logic of space conditioned by the logic of 
capital” (Horvat 2007, 159). 


The semantics of these cities, of which Dubai is perhaps the most 
radical example, is not symbolic, but allegorical. These are cities where 
symbolism is only internal; cities that do not have a relationship with real 
life. They present spectacular scenes, as Horvat has characterized them. 
How else to understand the ambitious plans presented for cities such as 
Dubai, Astana, or Masdar. 

Dubai has seen a world-building construction boom over the last ten 
years. More than 15 % of the world’s construction sites are currently in 
this city. The most spectacular and tallest buildings in the world are here. 
The hottest combinations of theme parks, aquaparks, ski resorts, and 
similar architectural escapades are found in Dubai. The playground is 
made up of a series of separate cities, each a perfect imitation of the space 
they are inspired by. There is Manhattan in Dubai——Sheikh Zayed 
Street—where skyscrapers intricately engage each other. Nearby is the 
Burj Khalifa, the tallest building in the world. The coastline in Dubai, with 
its small private villas, looks like any holiday resort on the French Riviera. 
In the western part, the technology centre, is a perfect replica of Silicon 
Valley. As George Katodrytis cynically noted, Dubai is a “cut and paste” 
system of urbanism and it looks as if the sheiks have chosen parts of the 
world’s cities that they like and copied them here (Huseti¢ 2012, 189- 
263). 

The system of such planning is a form of hybridization. Cities emerge 
as a product of a Las Vegas strategy—as theme parks. Rather than a 
casino, another theme is used, and the illusion becomes even more 
powerful. 

Dubai is a new city brand, and the most spectacular buildings are still 
to be built. The city as a whole offers a spectacle of the highest possible 
order. 

In architectural terms, the buildings in Dubai are not unique. The same 
or similar buildings can be found in Beijing and elsewhere, but 
architecture is not the most important aspect of this city. Dubai offers a 
presentation of the power of capital. With the creation of the city from 
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scratch, this city, in its full glory, is set to become the most attractive city 
in a land full of promise. 

The economic crisis has only halted this illusion for a moment, but the 
Dubai principle is far from dead and can be seen in another city. 

Beijing’s development strategy is somewhat different to Dubai’s. 
Beijing was reconstructed before the 2008 Olympics in order to 
demonstrate China’s new position in the global race for capital. This 
reconstruction involved huge parts of the city, and as performers in this 
venture, the greatest architectural stars were chosen. 

To build new marvels of architecture, thousands of residential 
buildings had to be destroyed and several million people displaced; but 
China was determined to create a new image to demonstrate its political 
power by means of economic development. For the architects, China is a 
new and promised land, says Rem Koolhaas, because only in China are 
there no money constraints for starchitects (Tan 2011, www.vice.com). 

Norman Foster was guided by the same principle in his realization of 
major projects in Astana, the new capital of Kazakhstan. His pyramid—the 
Palace of Peace and Reconciliation—has become a new, visual feature of 
the city. In a country where wealth comes from natural gas, perhaps one of 
the last European dictatorships, Foster had no moral or political doubts. 
For his studio, Astana was both a new source of income and a playground. 
His architecture here is both formalistic and iconographic. Behind the 
appeal of the aesthetic facade and, there is nothing else. 

Perhaps the most spectacular project of this architect is the town of 
Masdar near Abu Dhabi. The city was the idea of a consortium of energy 
companies who wished to create a total eco-city for the first time. This 
ambitious adventure, with Foster as its lead designer, occupies a space of 
60 million square feet and is conceived as an enclosed city that is fully 
self-sustainable in terms of energy. 

The architectural plan details a densely built and fenced city where a 
university, company headquarters, and housing of the highest level of 
commodification, will be located. The city is fully air-conditioned and 
interiorized in order to prevent any significant impact of the desert climate. 

This eco-technological utopia, or Sustainable Mecca as it was being 
called, imagined as revolutionizing the vision of the city, has ended up a 
ghost city, abandoned by its investors and residents. 

This strategy of total urbanism, in which the architect takes the role of 
a programmer, is completely new compared to the theory of classical 
urbanism. Cities have never been understood as finished products. Time 
and tradition have always been the elements of a city and its life. Neither 
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Venice, nor Rome or Tokyo were built in a day; time and life have built 
them. 

Cities have become high-tech and spectacular. This spectacle is 
different from any previous one. There is no longer a cathedral in which a 
man feels awe and sublimity through and from architecture. In front of us 
are visually simulated iconic buildings of spectacular appearance where 
there is no place for social interaction and having no social value at all 
(Husetié 2012, 189-263). 


2. Projections of Hyper-—identity 


Traditional cities, based on the principles of classical urbanism, face 
two basic problems today: 

Decentralization—the centre loses itself in the overwhelming 
dominance of communication. The traditional centre becomes the most 
desired and the most desolate part of the city. Everyone wants to live in the 
city centre, but hardly anyone, except for tourists, walks around it. This is 
because the contents of classical architecture are slow and dull compared 
to the hyper-communication of mega-centres. In the geographic sense of 
communication, the position of the centre becomes changed. It no longer 
lies at the crossroads of the most important roads—only empty shells are 
left in the centre. The cities of today endeavour to promote spectacular 
architecture and interventions in order to create new attractions for 
tourists. 

Decoding and fragmenting space—involving the loss of previous 
markings and the creation of new forms of spatial relations. Most 
commonly, this involves social projections of physical reality. With 
changes to social systems and the progress of a society, economic and 
technological, previous values are abolished, and new forms of articulation 
of the urban space arise as projections of the new social reality. The result 
of these processes is most often an abstract and aseptic environment, with 
no identity of space to which residents can bind. The identity of this space 
is formed by the codes and interests of profit. 

The phenomenon of the fragmentation of space is not a novelty. It 
began with modernist abstraction and the creation of cities as a series of 
fragments. Today, such a principle of urbanism has reached its peak: cities 
have become a combination of super-fragments in which parts are linked 
with abstract and hyper-real constructions. The emphasis is on an 
individual fragment, architectural superstructure, or a mega-construction, 
present in every city. Such cities become a set of non-places: generic, 
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anonymous and interchangeable locations where people are just passers- 
by, or flaneurs as Benjamin called them (Vidler 2000, 76). 

Using Norberg-Schulz’s terminology, it can be said that post-urban 
space and traffic infrastructure hinder, if not effectively prevent, the 
creation of a meaningful environment, or even genius loci (Norberg Schulz 
1999, 18). Rem Koolhaas linked the generic features of the contemporary 
city with the phenomenon of increased mobility. His controversial and 
influential essay from 1994 on the Generic City begins with a rhetorical 
question: 


“Ts the contemporary city like the contemporary airport—all the same?” 
(Koolhaas, 1995, 1248-1257). 


The metropolis of the twenty-first century, with its ever-larger 
collection of airports, hotels, shopping malls, theme parks, and offices in 
fine skyscrapers covered with glass and with built-in air conditioning, has, 
in many respects, become generic. According to Koolhaas; 


“The generic city is by definition fragmentary: its totality is no longer held 
in the public domain, but is characterized by the category of everything else” 
(Koolhaas 1995, 1248-1257). 


The fact of its fragmented structure is best illustrated by the growing 
importance of linking functions, such as bridges, tunnels, and motorways. 
Koolhaas also states that we do not have to worry, as only the generic city 
has succeeded in removing the bonds of historical identity (Huseti¢ 2012, 
189-263). 


3. Instant Identity 


Postmodernist urban ideas have striven to ensure that architecture and 
the city are preserved from the frenzy of the unstoppable powers of the 
megalopolis’s consumer trends; this remains the theory. The city is 
proclaimed as a place of collective memory and a most important element 
in building a sense of place and urban values in man. Venturi, in his book 
Complexity and Contradiction in Architecture, has given a positive spin on 
the commodification of urban space and the pronounced changes in the 
city’s perception. According to him, the classical definitions of streets and 
squares are no longer meaningful and new spatial paradigms need to be 
established in line with the growing economy of images (Venturi 1966, 
131). 
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Deconstruction, as promoted by Peter Eisenman, will continue to 
promote an architecture that no longer needs to be defined through the 
social context—to speak of nature or function, or “anything outside of the 
nature of the architecture itself’ (Eisenman 1998, 154-173). 

Form has become a primary concern of urban planners dealing with the 
meaning of communication. The meaning is contained in the destruction 
of the path, boundaries, nodes, and edges that act as semantic signs of the 
city, as specified by Kevin Lynch (Husetié 2012, 189-263). 

Cities remain without basic semantic features; these have been replaced 
by architectural megastructures that lack the ability to cultivate human 
perception and feelings. This generic city is a base for the creation of a 
heterotopy of illusion. This is the Foucauldian concept in which 
heterotopic spaces are seen in medieval mental institutions, like ships 
moving from port to harbour: the city as a “placeless place” (Vidler 2000, 
249). Generally, these are areas where patterns of human behaviour 
change according to the logic of the masses and fashion, where feelings 
are intensified; they are spaces to escape from reality. The city has no 
history, no layers of the past; it is superficial and resembles a film studio 
in the process of constant rebuilding (Huseti¢é 2010, 130-132). 

Almost all cities are undergoing the constant reinvention of their foci 
of interest. New spectacular objects, most often shopping malls, take 
primacy over existing ones very quickly and retain it for a relatively short 
time—until the construction of a new, bigger and more spectacular one. 


3.1. The Example of Sarajevo 


The iconic role of the new spectacular architecture and its power of 
presentation has taken primacy in city planning. It is not directly and 
instantly associative. The process of association is deeper and more 
complicated, because it creates an illusion of new social values. 

An example we can use here is Marijin Dvor, a part of the city of 
Sarajevo. Without going into criticism of the overall architectural 
interventions into this part of town over the past fifteen years, attention 
should be paid to several new facilities, and to the messages they send. 
While in the past, this part of the city represented a unique contact zone 
between Austrian, classical, and modernist architectural expression, and 
with the National Museum and parliament building (before the 
construction of the Holiday Inn Hotel) as its primary reference point, 
today, its perception has been completely redirected. The construction of 
the Unis skyscrapers and the Holiday Inn Hotel in the 1980s highlighted 
the initial postmodernist principles of using architecture to promote new 
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social and political relations. Through these facilities, Sarajevo, as the host 
of the Olympic Games, transmitted the message of progress and a 
redirection towards the market economy as a logical departure from 
socialist economic and political ideas. Even though, in this period, after 
the construction of a series of contemporary commercial facilities in 
Sarajevo city centre, there was criticism of the new buildings and the 
neglect of the existing architectural fabric and the general public, they are 
now seen as modest and, architecturally, almost neutral interventions. 
With its form, its size and its relation to the surrounding urban tissue, the 
nearby building of the parliamentary assembly, makes Sarajevo city centre 
shine in all its glory, illustrating the new values of the city. Socially and 
politically engaged city planning has been pushed out of the plan. Profit is 
here, and it is here to rule. Old buildings are in complete darkness, not 
only in a metaphorical sense, but also quite literally. The Museum of the 
Revolution has been completely extinguished and presents a small dark 
block in relation to these new big commercial objects; as does the National 
Museum and all the other objects that symbolically represent the state. The 
state has been pushed into the background by large capital—the placement 
of these objects is not accidental. 

In small dimensions, as is the case in Sarajevo, such changes are 
slower and it is still possible to identify with its architecture. In larger 
cities it is now impossible to establish reference points as keys of urban 
and spatial semantics. While earlier people oriented towards natural 
phenomena or striking architectural objects, today there are no reference 
points to which people can relate. It is enough to change the advertisement 
billboard on a building to confuse our visual-cognitive system. According 
to Norberg Schulz, orientation is the basis of identification (Norberg 
Schulz 1999, 18): it is only when a relationship with her/his spatial 
environment is established that a human being can be identified. 

Identification involves the totality of human relationships with the 
world of things and is, therefore, essential to the analysis of human-city 
relations. From the perspective of communication, this is the time in which 
place has a lesser significance because modern communication systems do 
not depend on physical elements and thus a whole set of spaces is no 
longer symbolically defined or identifiable. Space has always been linked 
to an understanding of social conditions, so the process of spatial 
depersonalization, which started with modernism, continues to exist today 
(Husetié 2012, 189-263). 
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4. Impacts on Human Behaviour and Social Relationships 


Georg Simmel, Siegfried Kracauer, and Walter Benjamin explored the 
phenomenon of spatial deprivation in the modernist city; their explorations 
can easily be transposed to contemporary urban conditions (Vidler 2000, 
65-70). Simmel took elements of spatial sociology from Benjamin and 
Kracauer and developed additional criteria of historical analysis. As a 
result of this association of theoretical settings, these three authors are 
most often considered the most significant theoreticians of social-spatial 
relations. Simmel established a scientific discipline in which he treated 
space as a basic category for modelling social relationships, either from 
the perspective of the individual or at the level of social groups. 

The problem of social deprivation, mediated by the fragmentation of 
the spatial environment, was discussed before Simmel by Adorno and 
Kierkegaard. According to them, the space of the modern city symbolizes 
all the elements of nomadism, consumerism, and shifting individuality. 
According to Kracauer, spatial images are the dream of society and the 
elements of deciphering social relations. In the modern city, they have 
deliberately shifted to the state of semi-reality. They are neither 
completely clear nor completely lost as metaphors (Vidler 2000, 65—70). 

Simmel sees elements of spatial deviation in a person’s dissociation 
from the physical environment. In the total disorder of the modern 
metropolis, the emotional and nervous person must strive for physical 
isolation as a means of defence against psychological intrusion and the 
intimidating environment. If s/he does not establish such a boundary, an 
individual can experience pathological deformation and, as Simmel calls 
it, the fear of touch. This hyperesthesia, an overreaction to stimuli, is the 
result of mood swings in urban space accompanied by excessive 
identification with things or excessive departure from them. 

Like agoraphobia, this phenomenon is the result of the spatial relations 
of the modern city. With the increase in visual and aesthetic stimuli, a 
person cannot distinguish real from artificial impulses, complicating 
human reactions. 

Conceptually, gaps between individuals have emerged as a result of the 
culture of individualism and have been filled with artificial animators, 
resulting in empty-crowded spaces. Human relationships are incidental, 
while contact between the individual and the environment is mediated by 
spectacular architecture and is based on strong visual stimuli. 

In his book, Metropolis and Mental Life, Simmel talks of intensified 
emotions mediated by external stimuli. He says that every crossing of the 
street at an accelerated pace and multiplication of the visual signs of an 
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economy in the urban environment creates a contrast with the significantly 
slower sensory-mental rhythm typical of small towns and villages. In large 
cities, humans are constantly exposed to mental and visual provocations, 
so their perceptual mechanism is accelerated (Vidler 2000, 65—70). 

In a situation in which a person cannot map her/his environment using 
solid landmarks, alienation inevitably occurs. In cities where there is still a 
logical organization of spatial forms, there is also the possibility of 
cognitive mapping. In places that do not have these features, people are 
not in a position to achieve social interaction or even political experience, 
says Frederic Jameson (Jameson 1998, 220-222). Social relations in large 
cities are based on intellectual, rather than emotional factors. Impressions 
overcome emotions and people are tied to social groups based on 
superficial interests. The nature of social relations in large cities has led to 
a psychological distance between people. This is the product of the 
superiority of the visual. Social life is reduced to a city show and is 
devoted to the desire to see more, rather than to hear other people. This 
leads to emotional problems because a man with a lack of collective 
orientation feels lonely. He is in the situation of an individual surrounded 
by closed doors on all sides (Vidler 2000, 65—70). 

According to Simmel, psychological distance is caused by an urban 
culture based on consumption, professionalism, and social relationships 
that make us connect with a large number of people. In such masses of 
interaction, the sense of emotional engagement is lost, so for the sake of 
protection, a person distances her/himself and internalizes her/his 
environment to ensure protection from the overwhelming proximity and 
constant friction of cultural life (Vidler 2000, 65—70). 

Simmel explains this process of commodification of urban space as a 
need for greater anonymity among the population through the imposition 
of the image as a basic form of content in the urban environment. Indeed, 
when a person walks in such places, s/he does not pay much attention to 
other passers-by; her/his attention is taken up by bright pictures and 
advertisements. We witness the separation of people and languages, 
moving the subject from the centre, or, we could say, the complete 
decentralization of society (Tschumi 2004, 178). 


5. Conclusion 


Globalization has brought contemporary cities into a state of constant 
change. They have become part of a globally unified and homogenized 
marketplace in which classical values and traditions combine and overlap 
with new values. To attract people, capital cities have created new globally 
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recognizable hyper-identities. In such cities, the centre is lost and the new 
form of communication overpowers it. Space is decoded in accordance 
with new social realities. The environment in which we live today is filled 
with abstract signs of capital. In such a space it is impossible to find 
anything other than an economic identity. 

It is full of disenchantment and discomfort. People are restless, afraid 
of movie cities and the rush, so they retreat into private enclaves. Social 
interaction in public spaces was lost a long time ago. Guy Standing says 
the occurrence of precariousness is partially caused by a loss of public 
spaces and its meaning in social relationships. In cities where parks, public 
libraries, museums, and even public toilets are closed for the sake of new 
shopping malls and fancy hotels, ordinary people are being condemned to 
living in cages (Standing 2011, 26-59). 

The current global social crisis may offer a warning, but there is hope 
that it will not take long for architectural stars and their investors to realize 
that the building of the spectacular architecture of today can only ever be 
immoral. 

The crisis at the end of the 1920s ended classicism and brought 
modernity on the scene as a break with the past and a new concern for 
moral and social relations. 

Hopefully, the current crisis will bring new ethical concepts and new 
ideas for creating a custom-built architecture, or at least bring it in-line 
with standards that people can understand. It must be built in a way that is 
codified with codes that clearly understand human intent and hierarchy. 

Instead of a spectacular image that enchants, it must become a space 
where people can experience feelings other than enchantment. Then there 
will be a natural change of perception. Architects have lived in their closed 
world for decades and it is time to face the real world with all of its 
problems. 

City planning has become a symbolic and cosmetic category in modern 
cities. Nothing remains of modernist social utopianism. In a situation 
where public spaces are minimized, because of the protection of private 
interests and capital, people are restricted and the last physical sign of 
belonging to a society is taken away from them. Because of this, street 
riots and rebellion among populations can be directly linked to the absence 
of the socially engaged planning of modern cities. 

Traditional architecture represents the stability of three-dimensional 
harmony, while modern city planning has impoverished architecture and 
reduced it to the level of an image. The city serves as a simple base for 
entertaining content. It has become the vulgar physiognomy of a society 
that strives for spectacle. It is no longer possible to establish a deeper 
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connection to or collective identity in it. The fetishism of the visual has 
turned the city into a series of film fragments in which most people feel 
distant from the scenery. 

Cities have become places of conformism in which there is no room for 
taking the individual into consideration. The individual has focused on 
himself and for her/him the city is not an area of identity, but a space of 
dissatisfaction and insecurity. Buildings no longer give the feeling of 
individuality and belonging to a particular place in space. They are no 
longer specified as buildings, they are numbers. 

In the future, architecture must return to its traditional understanding of 
space for man, as opposed to today’s notions of space as an event. On this 
journey, it is necessary to return to an intuitive and creative architecture 
that will be based on the special values of a region and a locale. It cannot 
remain as the media manipulation of the image and the spectacle. Instead, 
it must strive for new values that are based on tectonic and tactile 
reinvention; the reestablishment of place on the human scale; the critical 
reinterpretation of typology; the exploitation of appropriate technology; 
and contemporary consumer logic to restore the collective element. 
Architecture must be guided by the intuition of the artist, instead of the 
desire to entertain. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


THE CHARM OF DECAY IN MASONRY 
BUILDINGS 


NINA AVRAMIDOU 


Abstract 


The main objective of this brief discussion is to arouse interest in a 
different and novel codification of the various forms of degradation of 
masonry structures based on multidimensional criteria, including that of 
respect for the perceptual aesthetic value derived from degradation. This 
proposal concerns buildings that are degraded, but can still be recovered 
structurally and functionally without excessively invasive intervention and 
limited costs, or structures that can no longer be recovered except through 
anastylosis intervention, i.e. they are reduced to a ruin. 


Keywords: degradation; masonry ruins; reuse. 


Introduction 


The fascination exercised on an observer by an old masonry building— 
monumental or of lesser architectural importance; abandoned or reduced 
to a state of ruin—derives mainly from the highlighting of its most 
intimate and regained nature, 1.e., that of its simplest form and matter. 

By stripping out the construction of all its elements of completion 
(covering and finishing), and losing the function for which it was designed 
and constructed, it returns to a purely formal expression—it has become 
pure architecture, an object now considered for that which it is, and not 
that for which it was used or served. It turns out that the remains of 
disused and degraded buildings are unrelated to the rules and the flow of 
events, as if they have acquired a sort of immortality. And this is their 
charm. 
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In other words, coming to a state of ruin or almost ruin highlights the 
structural rules through which such a structure has reached its static and/or 
dynamic equilibrium; including the materials with which it was built and 
their original function. But also, its fragilities, which allow “learning from 
practice.” 

The need to re-evaluate the importance of material degradation for the 
purposes of conservation and upgrading of masonry buildings is relatively 
recent and derives from the latest concept of “architectural good.” This is 
linked to a new vision of the history of architecture, which no longer refers 
only to formal aspects, but is open and attentive also to aspects of material 
culture. 

In this brief exposition on the degradation of masonry buildings, I will 
treat only some aspects of degradation, i.e. degradation in its relationship 
to time and the territorial and urban contexts, distinguishing between 
monumental buildings and those of lesser historical-artistic interest; and 
between those in an advanced state of degradation, either recoverable or 
reduced to a state of ruin. 


The Degradation of Completed Works in Masonry 
Buildings 


The study of the degradation of masonry structures, in its many 
material forms and severity, has been deepened by experts of different 
disciplines. This has primarily been by experts in the history of 
architecture and experts in physics and chemistry; and each of these in a 
different way at a different time, although in all cases in recent times after 
the 1980s. Architects and engineers responsible for restorative 
interventions have treated such degradation according to current technical 
standards and the technological discoveries of the moment (materials, 
technologies, and techniques); those of physics and chemistry have treated 
the degradation of materials while respecting the dictates of international 
papers on restoration. 

A highly degraded building, with considerable loss of its external and 
internal features, but which has not yet reached a degree of degradation 
affecting the possibility of its technological and functional recovery, also 
facilitates the cognitive work of degraded construction, that is, the residual 
capacity of materials and structures. As an example, I mention here the 
former sanatorium of Eleousa in Rhodes, a colonial building of the 1930s 
for which I was assigned the project of restoration and re-qualification 
(with the goal of its use as a museum of flora and fauna, which has up to 
now not yet been realized). 
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Fig. 3-1 Sanatorium Eleousa, original architecture of 1923. 


The building arouses great interest in those who look at it; and it is also 
possible to enter it as its structure has not yet become dangerous (see 
Figures 3-1 and 3-2—original and view). 





Fig. 3-2 Sanatorium Eleousa, principal entrance. 


This structure, like most of the other structures created by the same 
workers in the same period in the Dodecanese (Greece), has been 
beautifully obscured by plaster and coatings; it seems to be entirely made 
of stone masonry. In fact, it is a masonry-reinforced structure with 
horizontal and vertical reinforced concrete beams, and stone walls with 
metal mesh. 
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The need to bring the building back to its original form, also raises the 
problem of its presence within a certain codified urban context of the 
colonial era in which it was built (1912-43); an urban context that is of the 
time when the building was built and will inevitably assume an importance 
equal to the building itself. In other words, when it is necessary to 
intervene, for reasons of conservation, into a single element of this specific 
building complex, the urban context into which it was inserted cannot be 
ignored. 

Interesting chromatic effects are also created by the plaster falling from 
the interior walls, which document the succession of maintenance 
interventions over time and the colouring techniques adopted in the past. 

The overlapping of coloured wall layers mixed with lichen colours 
creates fascinating pictorial effects. It is possible to read its heavy, but 
pretty structure, revealing where the plaster falls. 

Despite the need to apply some cutting-edge techniques for cleaning, 
consolidating, and protecting the facades, which are coded according to 
the national and local standards on facades of monumental buildings— 
these have rarely been applied to the facades of the ex-sanatorium 
building, primarily for economic reasons. Concerning the conservation of 
facades of buildings classified as historic facades, it is common practice, 
today widely acknowledged, that “historical memory” must be kept intact. 
This is the task of an architecture that, even if it is de-ontologically 
innovative, respects, as much as possible, the historical memory of the 
habitat to which the building belongs. But there is no “codified methodology” 
for conservation projects on the typology of unclassified old facades. 

Many of the buildings of the colonial architecture of Rhodes, such as 
the former sanatorium in Eleousa, are, today, almost unrecognizable, due 
to alterations to their facades, including: the elimination of rounded 
borders; modern plastic fixtures; and the use of elastomeric paints rather 
than lime paints. 


Conserving Parts of the Degradation of Facades of 
Historic Masonry Buildings 


Keeping part of the degradation in facades of historic buildings 
requires particular care, but can create visual effects of great impact. I cite, 
as an example, a seventeenth century building transformed into a 5 star 
resort structure, the Belladonna villa in Florence, built in one of the most 
panoramic and historic areas of the city. 

The restoration of the heavily degraded facades did not erase the signs 
of time; on the contrary, leaving traces of degraded masonry and the 
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frescoes that once covered them has enhanced the aesthetic appearance 
and the perception of the history of the property to the visitor (Figures 3-3 
and 3-4). 





Fig. 3-3 Restored front of a seventeenth century building in Florence, Italy. 


The practices established for working on these types of buildings in 
Florence, the principles of ordinary and extraordinary maintenance 
established by current legislation are based on a respectful culture of 
restoration, in which the current state of a facade is investigated in terms 
of its material and formal consistency and is judged to be original and 
authentic. This is as it was at the beginning of its existence, from which it 
differs in an inexpressible and precious diversity created by the uninterrupted 
flow of time, i.e. by its “life experiences,” which must be preserved. 





Fig. 3-4 Restored front of a seventeenth century building in Florence, Italy. 
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When Decay Creates Ruins 


With the passage of time, and when the physical decay of a building 
does not stop, it inevitably passes from a “state of degradation” to a “state 
of ruin,” in which the charm of the part left standing is that of having 
become an important point of reference for the memory of a place, 
especially if there have been significant changes at the urban and territorial 
levels. 

For those like me who have dedicated an important part of their 
research and professional experience to the diagnosis of degradation and to 
structural restoration and upgrading, perhaps they share my belief that the 
attractiveness of a masonry building increases with the increase of its 
physical decay and the search for both physical and functional recovery 
becomes increasingly stimulating. 

As the concept of “cultural good” has evolved from that of “art object” 
to “antiquity and fine arts,” so that of “architectural good” has evolved 
over time from that of “monument” to that of “culturally diffused.” The 
value is also recognized of so-called minor architecture and its links 
between individual architectural assets and the architectural contexts that 
surround them. 

This means that the perceptual aesthetic values linked to the memory 
of the past and of history are also recognized in minor architecture. 





Fig. 3-5 Inclusion of ancient architectural remains in new buildings, Heraklion, 
Greece. 


This conceptual evolution favours the preservation of those buildings 
that are part of this new category of goods in smaller historic centres, even 
if they have been in a state of neglect for a long time, and where it is 
recognized that these buildings should remain within an urban context, 
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constituting the original and authentic part of such an environment. In any 
case, if the major contribution to the definition of territorial tendencies of 
colour derives from these remains of buildings still in situ, the reference to 
them cannot be overlooked. 


Responsibilities and Risks During the Evaluation 
of Damage 


After disasters (earthquakes, floods, fires, landslides, and explosions) 
the questions we systemically ask are: could this kind of disaster have 
been avoided? How to ensure the future security of buildings in similar 
circumstances? Has someone made a mistake or has something not been 
done correctly? How can justice for crimes committed in relation to the 
seismic response of buildings be achieved? 

Regarding the first two questions, the state has to provide answers. As 
it is for any other natural hazard, so it is with regard to earthquakes, the 
responsibility of the state to ensure the safety of people’s lives and the 
built heritage. The scientific and technological knowledge that is needed to 
achieve this, has existed for some time; but, instead of the laborious and 
very expensive work devoted to the future seismic safety of built heritage, 
most attention is focused on research into responsibilities. 

In the case of buildings that have suffered damage without collapse, 
this research into responsibilities is different than for those that have 
already collapsed; frequently, the investigation is reduced to a quick on- 
site inspection of the building and the detection of damage (including 
serious damage) may not be achieved. For example, this may be the case 
with walls and slabs covered with coatings. Due to the circumstances in 
which such investigations are carried out by technicians (engineers and 
architects), responsibility cannot be attributed to them for evaluation 
errors, unless the error was intentional. 

But in the case of buildings that have partially or totally collapsed, 
before being able to express a reasonable judgment on the causes of such a 
collapse and apportioning responsibility, a systematic investigation is 
required. This can involve a miultidisciplinary approach, be very 
expensive, use sophisticated instrumentation, and has to be carried out by 
highly skilled operators; in other words, it involves a kind of “necropsy of 
the building,” which requires accurate surveys and laboratory-based 
investigation. 
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Conclusion 


Ancient buildings reduced to ruin remain immortal and not obsolete— 
they exist outside the rules and the flow of events. The primary function of 
their original use becomes replaced by a different function, this is 
psychologically very important and capable of transmitting emotions and 
feelings of belonging to the history of a place. Hiding such degradation 
and fractures; loss of matter; and chromatic alterations would mean 
eliminating these emotions. 

It is well known that the deterioration of masonry buildings directly 
exposed to atmospheric agents (the erosive action of wind and water) leads 
to loss of material and reduced load-bearing capacity. Also, in this case, 
and before the loss of matter has become decisive in terms of the strength 
and stability of the masonry, some extraordinary sculptural effects can 
take place that may also be highlighted and preserved. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 
ARCHITECTURE AND EXISTING FORMS 


FRANCESCO DEFILIPPIS 


Abstract 


This chapter deals with the relation between architecture and existing 
forms, both the artificial forms of buildings and urban settlements and the 
physical forms of nature. In particular, it deals with the relation between 
‘new’ and ‘antique’ in the project of ‘re-construction’ of the form of those 
villages, situated in peculiar natural contexts, that are in a state of ruin or 
incompleteness. 

The reasoning is divided into two parts. The first part is dedicated to 
the explanation of the theoretical approach, based on the centrality of form 
in architecture and on specific ideas of ‘antique’ and ‘place’, which are 
both ‘existing’ forms. 

The ‘antique’ form, in its condition of ruin or incompleteness, is conceived 
as an ‘unfinished’ form, available to be ‘completed’ and capable of 
suggesting new forms and meanings rather than only as a ‘relic’ to be 
restored according to its original configuration. The condition of ‘not 
finished’ is considered as a potentiality, as an extraordinary opportunity 
for ‘re-construction’ and renovation of the architectural or urban form, 
according to its underlying morphological and spatial structure, rather than 
just a matter of methods and techniques of restoration and ‘conservation’. 

Regarding the ‘place’, it is especially considered for its geographical 
features, for the natural form of the ground conceived as the “etymological 
root” of the built form of the city. Since they express different topological 
conditions, the forms of the ground can suggest orientations, measures, 
rhythms; they can, therefore, be described by using the same categories 
used to describe the architectural and urban space. When architecture, a 
single building or an urban settlement, establishes a fundamental relation 
with a site, it exalts its natural features, making them meaningful and 
turning it into a ‘place’; at the same time, the natural features of a place 
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confer a character on the built forms of architecture, which become 
significant through the relation with them. This is what we call the 
‘virtuality’ of the existing forms in an architectural project. 

In the second part of the chapter, this relation between the new form 
and the existing forms in architecture is described through the illustration 
of the reconstruction projects of the ‘unfinished’ forms of the abandoned 
villages of Anavatos (Chios Island, Greece), Kita (Mani Peninsula, 
Greece) and DodoSi (Lake Skadar, Montenegro). Far from considering 
them exhaustive solutions, these projects have the value of explanation 
and validation of the theoretical point of view expressed in the first part. 


Keywords: rebuilding the urban form, city and nature, space and place, 
abandoned cities, virtuality of a ruin, urban renewal, re-use 


Architecture and ‘existing’ forms 


In addition to being built in relation to a need, expressed by an 
individual or a community, architecture has always been built in relation to 
a pre-existing form, whether it be the physical form of the site where it is 
placed or the built form of the other buildings occupying it. 

For this reason, it can be affirmed that the ‘relational’ nature is one of 
the constitutive and essential conditions of architecture, whose peculiarity 
with respect to simple construction is that of interpreting ‘found’ forms, 
revealing their characters (positive or negative) and conferring new 
meanings on them. In this way architecture expresses a judgment on the 
reality that ‘transforms’ since the act of establishing relations implies a 
critical selection and the definition of new ‘orders’ and _ hierarchies 
according to the architect’s interpretation. 

This condition of architecture, for several reasons rejected or not 
appropriately considered by the current practices, can play a central role in 
our time. A time connoted by an increasing interest in re-use, and, 
therefore, in recovering existing buildings and settlements, reducing land 
consumption and containing urban expansion, as well as interested in 
establishing a renewed and congruent relation with nature and its physical 
forms. 

These new instances, which in some way involve and require the 
revision and extension of the concepts of ‘identity’ and ‘heritage’, rekindle 
the debate on the modalities of the relation between architecture and 
existing forms — the built forms of architecture as well as the physical 
forms of places — and bring it back to the centre of our profession. 
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Indirectly, they reaffirm the ‘relational’ structure of the architectural 
form as the result of a composition process aimed at defining and 
establishing an ‘order’ between the elements of the composition itself. 

The problems and themes emerging from this debate are not really 
unknown. Distanced from misleading ideological interpretations and 
circumscribed to the sphere of form and its constitutive principles, they 
can only be placed within the experience of architecture, that is, within the 
experience of designed and built forms whose themes are those of 
‘completeness’, recognisability, solidity, durability and correspondence to 
a value as well as to use. The answers to the problems posed by the 
relation between the new form and the existing form (whether ancient or 
modern, built or natural) should be sought first of all in this sphere, 
without denying the ‘reasons’ of form and those of the architectural 
project. ! 

Regarding built forms, the increasing willingness to use and valorise 
local resources as well as to preserve and enhance the local identity 
focuses attention on cultural and historical heritage in general and 
particularly on the architectural and landscape heritage of our territories. 
This attention is positive insofar as it is capable of conferring new 
meaning and value on the heritage itself, by renewing its relation with the 
instances of our time rather than limiting the action to a meaningless 
conservation, aimed just at keeping the heritage in its current state. This is 
especially true for architectural heritage, namely for ancient or modern 
buildings and urban settlements, the value of which is not only strictly 
linked to their presence and ‘image’ but also to their use. 

As it was for the architects of the past, our task is not only to restore in 
order to preserve but also to renew in order to confer a new meaning, a 
meaning connected to history and memory but also to the new values and 
aspirations of our time. This is the great lesson of architects such as Leon 
Battista Alberti, Karl Friedrich Schinkel and Hans Dollgast. The projects 
of ‘re-construction’ and transformation of the Tempio Malatestiano in 
Rimini by Alberti, the Schloss Tegel in Berlin by Schinkel and the Alte 
Pinakothek in Munich by Déllgast are paradigmatic because of the 
‘fruitful’ relation between the two forms composing them — the antique 
and the new — that jointly generate a renovated form. A form that does not 
contradict the existing one, rather it exalts it and returns it to the reality to 
which it belongs, regenerated and available to be re-used. 


' This point of view is based on the centrality of form in architecture, namely on a 
morphological approach interested not so much in its figurative and stylistic 
aspects but rather in the syntactic ‘structure’ underlying them. (Defilippis 2017, 
61-65) 
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Regarding natural forms, we know that the beauty — and even the 
durability and firmness — of our ancient towns and architectural works is 
also due to the appropriate relation that they establish with nature, namely 
with the physical form of the site, with its geographical peculiarities. And 
we also know that it is above all this deep relation between the built forms 
of architecture and the natural forms of geography that transforms a site 
into a ‘place’. Indeed, when architecture recognizes and assumes the 
constitutive features of a site, that is the characters that define its natural 
identity, and represents them through its built forms it exalts and 
‘monumentalizes’ them, transforming the site into a recognisable place. 

This is what Heidegger means when, assuming the paradigm of the 
bridge to explain the relation between building and dwelling, he maintains 
that a place “comes into existence only by virtue of the bridge” (Heidegger 
1971, 154), that is, by virtue of architecture when it recognizes the 
vocation of a site — in this case a precise stretch of river — and expresses it 
by means of its built forms. This is the lesson of all our ancient Italian and 
Mediterranean towns rising up in peculiar geographical conditions. This is 
the lesson of all those architectural works that make the natural forms of a 
site meaningful and expressive, becoming meaningful in their turn. 

Indifference towards natural forms, especially when they are relevant, 
is a missed opportunity for the architectural project; it implies surrendering 
to the appropriateness and beauty inherent in its relational nature and, in 
some cases, it being a problem for the morphological structure of our cities 
and landscapes. Consider, for example, the seismic and hydrogeological 
risk of our fragile territories and how this risk can be increased, rather than 
mitigated, by inappropriate settlement choices for the orographic conformation 
of the ground. 

The landscapes, both rural and urban, that we consider as heritage to be 
protected and valorised are often the result of fitting and adequate relations 
between forms — the forms of nature and the forms of cultivation, the 
forms of nature and the forms of architecture — so we can say that the 
identity of a place is basically defined by them. 

In this reasoning, the concept of ‘identity’ is connected more to the 
concept of ‘recognisability’ than to that of ‘uniqueness’. 

Recognisability is a quality that combines uniqueness and generality 
because, although it is based on distinctive ‘traits’, it requires these ‘traits’ 
to be inscribed in formal structures endowed with a character of generality 
and stability. As it is founded more on the relations between things than on 
the things themselves, recognisability proceeds by association and 
analogy, going beyond the figurativeness of the things themselves. 
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Knowing how to recognise in ‘found’ forms — the built forms of an 
existing architecture or the natural forms of a site — an underlying formal 
structure, significant for the transformation project, means knowing how 
to set up a fruitful relation with them, capable of enhancing their potential 
and returning them to the world of recognisable forms. 

The concept of identity thus assumes a different value that goes well 
beyond the concept of uniqueness, freeing the project for heritage (for its 
preservation, transformation and enhancement) from the obligation of 
repetition or mimesis of the pre-existing form and opening it up to the 
conceptual procedure of the architectural project. 


The relation between ‘new’ and ‘antique’ 


Apart from the aspects linked to the history and memory that give them 
the value of ‘testimony’, ancient buildings and urban settlements that for 
different reasons have stopped serving their original purpose are first of all 
forms, even if they have been destroyed by the passage of time, 
abandonment or natural disasters (such as earthquakes, landslides and 
floods). They are forms that continue to live in their new condition, even 
though incomplete and unused, a condition that is open to new possible 
configurations and uses. 

To tackle the problem of their transformation, aimed at their re-use or 
their conservation or enhancement, it is necessary to question the sense of 
‘ruin’ and its formal value. 

From a ‘romantic’ perspective, a ruin can be self-sufficient and self- 
referential because of its ‘suspended’ condition and its charm as a timeless 
object. However, at the same time, since it is a built form and because of 
its ‘open’ condition as an incomplete form, it evokes the form to which it 
originally belonged as well as other analogous forms. 

From this ‘formal’ perspective the ruin is conceived as and assumed to 
be an ‘unfinished’ form capable of suggesting a morpho-typological and 
spatial structure; an ‘unfinished’ form that can be completed and 
reinterpreted according to this underlying structure. 

This is what we call the ‘virtuality’ of a ruin, that is, its potentiality to 
become a significant part of a new form, a form that evokes the existing 
one together with the forms of all the other buildings belonging to the 
same type and having the same formal structure. 

Within this way of conceiving a restoration project, the relation 
between the ancient part and the new part is important: a relation of 
complementarity and necessity where the old part ‘explains’ the new part 
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and vice versa and together they contribute to define the new form 
according to the formal structure suggested or simply evoked by the ruin. 

The recognition of this formal structure, which requires a process of 
abstraction, makes a relation of continuity with the existing forms possible 
without the obligation of repetition of their figurative aspects, opening 
design procedures to fruitful territories of analogy. 

Rather than being only a ‘relic’ to be restored according to its original 
configuration, the ruin, thanks to the relation with the new part, assumes a 
new reason and a new meaning. Just as it happened in the ancient world 
(in this regard the Theatre of Marcello in Rome and the Syracuse 
Cathedral are paradigmatic examples), the ruin comes into a new life 
through the ‘re-construction’ and renovation of its form. 

This approach is also valid for urban settlements ruined for different 
reasons. Also in this case, the condition of incompleteness is considered as 
a potentiality, as an extraordinary opportunity for ‘re-foundation’ and 
reconfiguration of the form of the city, according to its underlying 
morphological and spatial structure, rather than just a matter of methods 
and techniques of restoration and adaptation of its buildings and spaces to 
new habitation needs as well as to new possible uses. 

In this regard, the project for the post seismic reconstruction of the 
mountain village of Teora by Giorgio Grassi, Agostino Renna and others 
is paradigmatic (Grassi 1988, 36-53). The ruins of the collapsed buildings 
and the topographic tracks of the paths, together with the physical 
conformation of the ground, are assumed as the framework of a new urban 
settlement, different from the existing one, composed of ancient and new 
parts and elements, where the latter confirm and strengthen the identifying 
characters of the pre-existing village. 

Rather than rebuilding it according to the principle of “com’era 
dov’era” (“as and where it was”), the design group opted for ‘analogical’ 
reconstruction establishing a new urban order coherent with the existing 
one as well as with the settlement principles of all the other villages in the 
territory to which the village of Teora belongs. 


The relation between architecture and place 


The relation between architecture and place is here intentionally 
reduced to a relation between forms, that is between the built form of 
architecture and the physical forms of the ground, excluding all the other 
historical-cultural and socio-economic aspects (that a ‘good’ form always 
synthetically expresses). 
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From this perspective the place is considered, above all, for its 
geographical features, that is for the natural form of the orographic 
substratum, considered as the “etymological root” (Marti Aris 2007, 56) of 
the built form of the city, namely as a ‘matrix’ capable of playing a 
syntactic role in the conformation of the urban structure. 

The forms of the ground are the most stable forms of nature. They have 
proper formal and topological characters that can be recognized and 
described using the same categories used for the architectural form and 
space. They define open and closed, convex and concave, dilated and 
compressed spaces as well as suggesting or transmitting orientations, 
directions, measures and rhythms. According to this interpretation, we can 
say that the physical structure of a place has, therefore, a constitutive 
spatial matrix that can influence the form and arrangement of the 
constitutive elements of a city. 

To each formal variation of relief there corresponds, therefore, a 
topological condition, a ‘natural place’ connoted by specific spatial 
characters. The recognition of these characters constitutes the fundamental 
act of ‘individuation’ of a place; their consideration in the architectural 
design allows a ‘structural’, syntactic relation to be established with it. By 
means of this relation, architecture ‘explains’ the place, making its 
characters evident and bringing them out through its built forms, which in 
turn become significant. 

Architecture assuming a paradigmatic value in the foundation of places 
teaches us that the forms of the ground are always capable of accommodating, 
suggesting, or even inducing a system of meaningful relations. It teaches 
us that, starting from the recognition of the characters expressed by the 
forms of the ground, by their ‘spatial vocation’, the project can strengthen 
and express them by choosing a corresponding settlement principle. 

The beauty of cities such as Siena or Rome lies, first of all, in this 
reciprocal correspondence between the relief of the ground and the form of 
the city. In their urban spaces the geography of the territory reverberates, 
expressing its “catalyst role” (Marti Aris 2007, 56) in the foundation and 
definition of the public places. 

From this perspective the relation between place and architecture 
becomes a ‘virtuous’ relation. The possibility of establishing a ‘foundational’ 
relation between the forms of architecture and the forms of the ground, on 
the basis of their respective characters is, in fact, a significant opportunity 
for both the place and architecture. For the place it is the opportunity to 
clarify, affirm or strengthen its identity; for architecture, the opportunity to 
find in the place, as well as in its own theme, the reasons for its forms. 
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This is the reason why we consider, above all in ‘re-construction’ 
projects, the physical forms of nature in the same way as the artificial 
forms of architecture. Besides allowing us to understand the latter better, 
they are capable of suggesting new relations and arrangements and making 
the new form meaningful. 


Composing with ‘existing’ forms. 
The ‘re-construction’ of the urban form of Anavatos, 
Kita and DodoSi 


Because of their constitutive relation with the place and their current 
state, the villages of Anavatos, Kita and DodoSi are for us three significant 
case studies. They are recognized as historical and architectural heritage 
sites since they are representative of the identifying characters of the 
territories to which they belong, respectively the Greek island of Chios, 
the Greek Peninsula of Mani (Southern Peloponnese) and the northern 
Montenegrin shore of Lake Skadar. However, due to their abandonment by 
the original inhabitants, they are now in a state of ruin. 

Together with the definition of an appropriate strategy for socio- 
economic development, focused on the sustainable exploitation of the 
local resources and aimed at bringing life back to these villages, it was 
necessary to define a method of intervention capable at the same time of 
preserving, enhancing and renovating their urban form and identity. 

Our approach is interested not so much in the techniques of 
‘restoration’ (and in the most advanced theories and technologies related 
to them) but above all in the methods of ‘renovation’ of the urban structure 
itself. According to the above expressed point of view, the condition of 
ruin of these villages, that is their state of ‘incompleteness’, is considered 
as an extraordinary opportunity to redefine their urban form and spaces. It 
allows us to solve their critical morphological and spatial issues, both the 
pre-existing ones and those generated by their abandonment, confirming 
and enhancing their constitutive characters. 

Of course, in order to do that, it is necessary to know these characters 
in depth, recognizing them in the existing form as well as in the form of 
the other villages belonging to the same territory and settlement tradition. 
And it is also important to understand the relation that these settlements 
establish with the place, that is, with its natural forms. 

The Italian tradition of urban studies gives us the conceptual categories 
and the analytical tools useful to critically ‘read’ and interpret the city and 
its relation with its physical context. 
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On the other hand, the ‘modern’ conceptual tools of abstraction and 
analogy allow us to recognize the syntactic structure underlying the urban 
form and establish fruitful analogies with other cities having the same 
formal and spatial structure, even those distant in time and space. 

Thanks to this approach, the problem of ‘urban restoration’ is brought 
back to a problem of urban design, that is to a problem of composition of 
forms, where the new forms interpret and enhance the existing forms of 
architecture and nature, establishing a relation of ‘critical’ continuity with 
them and making their constitutive identity characters expressive and 
meaningful. 

Apart from the stylistic and constructive differences, due to local 
traditions, the three abandoned villages have the same constitutive 
characters. Indeed, they belong to the same big cultural area connoted by 
the settlement principles based on the Greek-Ottoman urban matrix. 

They are connoted by a ‘foundational’ relation with the natural forms 
of the ground on which they rise up, which influence the forms and 
arrangement of the built parts and the main urban spaces; by the same kind 
of urban fabric, predominantly not very compact, composed of archaic 
cubic houses, scattered or aggregated in urban units that never form urban 
blocks, and empty spaces (paved courtyards, vegetable gardens or 
‘fragments’ of nature); sometimes, by ‘monuments’ occupying conspicuous 
positions and conferring unity on the urban settlements through their 
mutual relations. 

For different reasons, but first of all for their beauty, these three 
villages constitute a heritage for the countries to which they belong, an 
important ‘resource’ for their economic development (hopefully connected 
to sustainable tourism). A heritage undermined by abandonment, which 
causes collapses and general decay, by improper interventions of 
restoration, only aimed at making some buildings and spaces safe without 
an overall strategy, and by risky transformation operations implemented 
under tourism pressure, which can cause the loss of the identity characters. 

In order to better address a strategy of intervention, capable of 
combining the instances of conservation and protection with those of 
renovation and enhancement, it is important to consider that the value of 
this kind of heritage depends on the urban whole and its relation with the 
natural context rather than on the single building and that re-use is the only 
way to ‘save’ it. 

For this reason, the appropriate scale of intervention is not the building 
scale but the urban scale, since it allows us to re-think the urban form, its 
frame of spaces as well as its urban parts, and enhance its identity 
characters. 
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The ‘open’ form of these settlements together with its incompleteness, 
due to their condition of ruin, is available to be reinterpreted and renewed 
above all in those areas where it is weak or unsolved, as it is in 
correspondence with internal and external boundaries or sites having a 
strategic position for the urban form itself. 

This ‘weakness’ of the urban form is considered as a ‘virtuality’, a 
potentiality for its ‘re-construction’ through an approach that combines the 
right instances of preservation with the necessity of re-use, enhancement 
and renovation. An approach that, for this reason, does not exclude the 
typical restoration and consolidation interventions that, however, are 
considered insufficient to bring this kind of heritage back to life. Indeed, 
because of its limited value, it cannot be ‘embalmed’ and used only as an 
open-air museum. 

The village of Anavatos rises on the top and on one of the two sides of 
a ‘monumental’ rocky spur, in the central mountainous territory of the 
Greek island of Chios. Abandoned in 1822 for political reasons (the 
Greek-Turkish conflict), it is currently one of the most important tourist 
destinations of the islands because of its extraordinary beauty due to its 
archaic forms, suspended over time, and its remarkable relation with the 
magnificent landscape to which it belongs. 

The settlement, one of the most ancient on the island, consists of three 
urban parts, clearly recognizable for their different characters: the 
Acropolis, the Mesochori and the Neochori. 

The Acropolis is the original settlement nucleus, a walled compact 
village ‘encrusted’ on the tip of the spur, built according to the settlement 
principles of the medieval Italian city (narrow urban spaces, prevalence of 
the ‘solid’ on the ‘void’, of the sense of spatial “internality” on that of 
“externality”). Its form and spaces are dominated by the two “primary 
elements” of Taxiarchi and Triorofo, both recently restored, whose stone 
volumes stand out against the profile of the ruined settlement. 

The Mesochori is the most interesting part. It stands on the steep 
eastern slope of the rocky ridge, upstream and downstream of the path that 
climbs to the Acropolis. Unlike the latter, its urban fabric is not ‘closed’ 
and compact but ‘open’ and scattered, since it consists of urban units 
interspersed with free natural spaces. The stone cubic volumes of the 
dwellings, firmly anchored to the outcropping rock, are arranged in short 
rows or around small courtyards, without ever defining a continuous and 
homogeneous urban fabric. This part of the village was evidently built 
according to a different settlement principle, referable to the Greek- 
Ottoman idea of city and urban space. 
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The Neochori is the most recent part of the village. It constitutes the 
urban development of the Mesochori toward the northern less steep area, 
originally used as vegetable gardens and orchards. Indeed, the settlement 
principle is the same even if the houses are bigger and have a pitched roof 
covered with red roof tiles. The church of Nea Taxiarchi tries to confer 
unity on this very scattered part of the village. 

Currently, Anavatos is a ‘ghost’ town, freely visited by tourists. 
Because of abandonment, the Acropolis has totally collapsed, apart from 
the two monuments and a few dwellings, and it is not a safe place. The 
other two parts will soon be reduced to the same condition if no action is 
taken. The question is the following: is it better to keep it in its current 
condition, restoring and securing the ruins, or to implement an overall 
strategy aimed at reusing the village according to new uses suited to the 
state and value of the different parts? In our project, that is an expression 
of our approach, we have chosen the second option, trying to combine the 
instances of conservation and renovation, valorisation and ‘re-foundation’. 

The project is basically aimed at solving the ‘incompleteness’ of the 
urban form in correspondence with the boundaries of the Mesochori and 
the northern end of the entire village. 

The main goal is to enhance its urban characters and, at the same time, 
to provide new buildings for new functions, having the role of propulsive 
elements. So the volumes of the new houses complete the existing urban 
units, according to the morphology that they suggest, while the bigger 
cubic volume of the ‘scattered hotel’ reception, apart from defining, 
together with the church of Nea Taxiarchi, the new ‘urban gate’ of the 
village, plays the role of ‘urban stronghold’. 

The project also deals with the redefinition of the frame of the urban 
paths and spaces, according to the new uses of the parts (the open-air 
museum of the Acropolis, the ‘scattered hotel’ of the Mesochori and the 
tourist-cultural pole of the Neochori). In particular, it redesigns the area of 
the ancient terraced vegetable gardens, realizing inside the basement 
volumes of the terraces a small museum of the history of the village and its 
amazing territory together with a tourist reception centre. 

Through their architectural and constructive characters, the new 
buildings reinterpret the characters of the existing buildings, trying to 
establish with them a relation of continuity without imitation. 

The village of Kita is one of the turreted villages of the Mani 
Peninsula, the central of the three peninsulas of the southern Peloponnese. 
It is located at the foot of the western slopes of the southern end of the 
Taygetos Mountain range, which divides the peninsula into two sides 
(called “Shaded Mani” and “Sunny Mani’). 
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Fig. 4-1 Anavatos, master plan and new urban elevation 


This strip of the Peloponnese, stretching out toward the Mediterranean 
Sea, is the land of the so-called Manioti, a population of ancient Greece, 
descendants of the Spartans, well known in the past for their warlike and 
proud nature. Its villages are the formal expression of its ancient social 
organization, based on the model of the clan, as well as of its inhabiting 
and constructive traditions. 

The neighbourhood unit, corresponding to the social unit of the clan, 
and the tower, in all its typological variations, are, at different scales, the 
constitutive elements of the ancient maniota city. Indeed, it is composed of 
several small neighbourhood units that are clearly identifiable as 
autonomous morphological and spatial units, sometimes contiguous and 
sometimes separated by unbuilt spaces (vegetable gardens or orchards). 
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Conceived as a little village within the village, each unit consists of 
houses arranged around a small square, also defined by the presence of 
collective and representative buildings (a church, the house of the clan 
leader, an oil mill) that identify the unit itself and its community. 

This kind of settlement principle confers on the villages an ‘open’ 
polycentric structure, above all in those contexts connoted by not very 
steep ground, where the units are less compact and tend to be separate 
from each other. Urban unity is achieved through the continuous frame of 
the paths and enclosures, realized in dry stone walls, which also structure 
the empty spaces between the units. 

The spatial and constructive matrix of the urban fabric of the 
neighbourhood units consists of the elementary cell, that is, the cubic dry 
stone box of the room. The different formal variations of the maniota 
house are achieved through the horizontal and, above all, vertical 
aggregation of the rooms. Indeed, the most common building type is the 
tower house inflected in different solutions, from the simple isolated tower 
to the tower as part of a more or less complex building. 

Together with the inhabited towers, there are also war towers, that is, 
the towers used exclusively for offensive and defensive purposes during 
clan conflicts. They are distinguished from the former by their height and 
slenderness and by the absence of windows. These towers, destroyed and 
rebuilt many times during their past lives, identify the neighbourhood units 
and make them recognizable in the context to which they belong. 

The urban landscape defined by this assemblage of stone towers of 
different heights is really amazing, both seen from the inside and from the 
outside. Together with the extraordinary beauty of the natural landscapes, 
these towered villages constitute a heritage to be protected as well as a 
resource to be valorised. 

Currently, most of them are in a state of neglect caused by the gradual 
depopulation which started after the Second World War. Their territorial, 
economic and political isolation and the lack of infrastructural development 
forced the original inhabitants to leave these lands. But, as for Anavatos, 
the condition of ruin now represents an opportunity, in the concrete 
perspective of new economic development in the region connected to 
sustainable tourism. 

The project for Kita aims to have the value of a ‘pilot’ project. The 
methodology and the urban grammars defined for it could be applied to all 
the other villages of Mani. The approach is similar to that used in 
Anavatos. Also in this case, the project is basically aimed at solving the 
‘incompleteness’ of the urban form in correspondence with the boundaries 
of the village and the main road that runs alongside it. 
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Fig. 4-2 Kita, master plan, planivolumetric and new urban elevation 


The main goal is to enhance its urban characters and, at the same time, to 
provide new buildings for its new functions, having the role of propulsive 
elements. 

The design proposal foresees the construction of two new neighbourhood 
units, incorporating fragments of two pre-existing units. The form of these 
new units, earmarked to offer new houses and facilities for a new kind of 
tourism, tries to interpret, without repeating, the urban, architectural and 
constructive characters of the existing forms. As in the ancient 
neighbourhood units, the slight slope of the ground suggests a terraced 
solution that, together with the presence of the different kinds of tower, 
increases the volumetric articulation of the system, allowing the new parts 
to evoke the spatiality and the skyline of the existing parts of Kita. 
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The Montenegrin village of Dodo8i rises up on a small peninsula 
located along the uncertain sinuous northern shores of Lake Skadar, next 
to the mouth of the Moraéa River and within the boundaries of the Skadar 
Lake National Park. 

Its weak urban form, consisting only of scattered rural dwellings 
arranged along the concentric level curves of the ground, is barely unified 
by the natural form of the peninsula, highlighted by the surrounding green 
waters of the lake. 

There are no significant monuments to establish hierarchies and there 
is no urban frame of paths and squares to define recognizable spatial 
relations between the buildings. There is only a path that crosses the 
peninsula and ends in correspondence with a wooden bridge that allows 
the inhabitants to reach the fields emerging from the water when the lake 
recedes. This path is the only element of aggregation along its course, 
especially in correspondence with the isthmus of the peninsula and the 
bridge. Strangely, the top of the promontory is free, namely, it is not 
occupied by a monument (a church or a castle) even if it is a conspicuous 
geographical point in the reference territory. 

The settlement of the nearby village of Zabljak, which rises up in a 
similar geographic condition, is dominated by the ruins of the old castle 
that occupies the top of the hill. Compared to it, the village of DodoSi 
seems unfinished or unsolved. The condition of suspension is, in this case, 
not due so much to the state of ruin of its buildings as to its whole urban 
form, available to be completed. 

Considering this potential, as well as the new opportunities for 
development connected to the attractiveness to tourists of the Skadar Lake 
National Park, the project focuses on the resolution of the morphological 
and spatial criticalities of the village. It proposes the construction of a new 
building on the top of the hill, a ‘castle’ capable with its form and volume 
of conferring a recognizable urban order on the settlement, a possible new 
order suggested by the existing form as well as analogically coherent with 
the form of the other villages in the region. 

The building, intended for use as a directional and cultural centre for 
the Park, interprets the characters and evokes the forms of the old castles 
and fortresses of the region, generally consisting of a masonry enclosure 
equipped with corner towers and geometrically structured according to the 
natural form of the ground. 

The enclosure of the new ‘castle’ is divided into two parts, two thick 
inhabited walls, having an ‘L’ shape and different heights, arranged in 
order to define a courtyard and reach the village path, on one side, and the 
shores of the lake, on the other side, through their longer wings. 
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Fig. 4-3 Dodo3i, master plan, planivolumetric and new urban elevation 


This ‘strong’ built form aspires to measure and ‘monumentalize’ the 
natural form of the peninsula, which suggests and justifies its scale and 
articulation. Moreover, it tries to give a new order and meaning to the 
‘weak’ form of the existing village and enhance its identity in the 
evocative landscape of the park. 

Apart from their particular formal solutions, these three projects try to 
manifest a new idea of urban restoration, based on a new way of 
conceiving the existing form, both the ruined and the unsolved, as a form 
endowed with an intimate potential that makes it capable of transforming 
itself and continuing to live in a new building or settlement, namely, in a 
new architectural or urban unit without ever denying or mortifying its past 
and origins. 
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Fig. 4-4 Kita, perspective view of one of the two new neighbourhood units 
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Fig. 4-5 Dodo3i, perspective view of the new ‘castle’ from the lake 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


MEDITERRANEAN LANDSCAPES: 
BETWEEN CULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 
AND SUSTAINABLE DESIGN 


GIULIA ANNALINDA NEGLIA 


Abstract 


Today agriculture and gardens are regaining a new significant role in 
defining urban and territorial sustainability. 

Nevertheless, contemporary design for historic cities and landscapes is 
poorly integrated with the real environmental vocations of sites, and with 
the site-specific characteristics. 

This is particularly marked in southern Mediterranean regions, where 
rapid and globalized urbanization is undermining the close relationship 
that has always existed between territorial forms and local culture, between 
a sound knowledge of places and the use of local resources and settlement 
principles. This is a real challenge for the future of these fragile territories, 
for the control of their environmental resources, as well as for the 
conservation of their inherited cultural heritage. 

Against this framework, landscape architecture can play a key role in 
urban and territorial regeneration, by providing actions for recovering the 
identity of places. Therefore, in order to preserve and redefine the local 
identity of small towns and villages around the Mediterranean basin, it is 
necessary to re-root their design in the consistent relationship, which has 
been lost, between gardens and urban and territorial structure, as in the 
example of the Itria Valley in Southern Italy. 

To this end, it is necessary to develop specific studies on the form of 
productive gardens as new landscape hubs, where settlement and territory, 
architecture and nature merge; places whose spatiality derives from a 
measured relationship between “forms” (of shade, of ground and of water), 
which are appropriate to the local climatic, cultural and territorial 
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characteristics. Accordingly, landscape design will refer to the legacy of 
the places, by translating symbolic forms of traditional agriculture and 
constituting the fil rouge connecting urban and rural spaces. 


Keywords: Mediterranean landscapes, sustainable design, local 
identity, garden forms, landscape structure, cultural development. 


Introduction 


Historic cultural landscapes are places of local identity and of inherited 
architectural characteristics. They bring in their forms the collective 
memory and the traces of the specific culture that has defined the 
territorial layout of their regions. 

Unfortunately, today rapid and globalized urbanization is undermining 
the close relationship that has always existed in many historic cultural 
landscapes between territorial forms and local culture, between forms 
derived from the relationship between a sound knowledge of places and 
the use of local resources and settlement principles. The new urban and 
landscape configuration given by this contemporary urbanism is, therefore, 
a real challenge for the future of these fragile territories, for the control of 
their environmental resources, as well as for the conservation of their 
inherited cultural heritage, which is a diverse and non-renewable asset for 
the natural and built environment. 

This is particularly true for many cultural landscapes of the southern 
Mediterranean regions, which have been historically characterized by a 
strong anthropization of the land in all its forms and structures, as well as 
by a marked continuity between architectural, urban and _ territorial 
configurations. Here the same architectural forms and principles that were 
at the basis of the urban layout have also been used to transform the 
natural environment into the agrarian landscape. The same sustainable 
techniques that have made it possible to settle in regions scarce in 
environmental resources, and to turn them into rich historic landscapes, 
have been applied both to the urban and territorial context. Therefore, we 
can define these historical landscapes as an “oasis” or places of self- 
induced sustainability (Laureano 2001). 

In the phase of transition to Modernity, this consistency between urban 
and territorial layout, between architecture and nature has been interrupted, 
and settlements and landscapes have lost their consistency, mutual 
connections and, therefore, their self-induced sustainability. Moreover, 
even if today agriculture and gardens are regaining a new significant role 
in defining urban and territorial sustainability, contemporary design for 
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historic cities and landscapes is poorly integrated with the real environmental 
vocations of sites, and with site-specific characteristics. 

Today, against this scenario of progressive loss of cultural and regional 
characteristics, landscape architecture can play a redemptive role for urban 
and territorial regeneration. It can provide actions for recovering the 
identity of places by bringing back an inter-scalar vision of the ratio between 
“elements”, “structures” and “systems”, which make a “territorial organism” 
sustainable (Caniggia and Maffei 2001). Not just from an energetic point 
of view, but also for the consistency of forms and materials. 

Between aesthetics, production, and social practices, this chapter aims 
at dealing with the role of landscape architecture as a way of defining 
reliable urban sustainability for historic cultural landscapes, and for the re- 
establishment of a coherent relationship between settlement and rural 
landscape. It also aims to demonstrate the possibility of designing highly 
self-sustainable territorial structures functioning thanks to wise use of 
techniques for local control of resources, and appropriate to the regional 
cultural characteristics in their architectural forms. 

The case study of the Itria Valley in Southern Italy will be considered, 
in order to highlight its inter-scale consistency between territorial structure, 
urban organisms and architectural elements. That is of its landscape form. 

Finally, by focusing on the need to design landscape forms and 
architecture appropriate to the local identity and to the specific 
environmental context, it is aimed at highlighting the need to develop a 
suitable design for historic landscapes, by shifting towards cultural models 
and regional approaches. 


Towards Landscape Sustainability 


Architecturally speaking, we consider the landscape as our environment. 
Cultural landscapes are the mirrors of our history and civilization. 
Therefore, through sound design, we are responsible for their development 
and maintenance. 

Generally speaking, a sustainable landscape should be designed taking 
into account long-term vision and environmental impact, but this general 
definition leads to a number of alternatives in terms of methods, attempts 
and approaches. In particular, there is no general consensus about what a 
sustainable and healthy environment should look like, about how its 
structures should be arranged, about its paradigms, or about the 
characteristics of its elements. Moreover, the true meaning of sustainability 
is subject to different interpretations in the various scientific fields, 
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spanning conservation management to economic development, or it is 
often associated with ambiguous concepts used as slogans. 

Issues of sustainability have concerned urban and landscape design 
throughout the ages. Responses to these issues have always been different, 
some of them have succeeded, but many others failed. Accordingly, as a 
result of wrong or irresponsible approaches, many fragile cultural 
environments have been heavily transformed, and today they are suffering 
or moving towards their partial or total dilapidation.' 

To counteract this trend, current strategies for urban development, and 
in particular the Territorial Agenda of the European Union 2020,? are 
aimed at prompting us to look beyond city borders and to focus on 
territories, by orienting towards sustainable and inclusive city growth, 
towards the integration between the city and the countryside, and the 
enhancement of ecological corridors between natural, rural and urban 
areas. 

Therefore, rural and peri-urban areas are playing a new significant role 
in defining territorial sustainability, also supporting the integration of 
ecological systems and agricultural areas into green infrastructure 
networks. 

This is particularly crucial for the regions rich in cultural landscapes 
and natural values, such as those around the Mediterranean basin, because 
they are also often particularly vulnerable and fragile, and therefore need 
special attention and a place-based approach in order to be preserved. 
Here, to support the safeguarding and sustainable utilization of this 


' See, for example, the case of the Piano di Sorrento in Southern Italy, which has 
been heavily and irresponsibly urbanised during recent decades and transformed 
from a “productive garden” of lemon trees to a sequence of informal settlements. 

? In relation to themes of integration between city and countryside, and the 
enhancement of connections of green areas with the built environment, see, for 
example, the Territorial Agenda of the European Union 2020. Towards an 
Inclusive, Smart and Sustainable Europe of Diverse Regions. 

The TA2020 emphasizes the importance of considering the territorial 
dimension in relation to themes of integration between city and countryside, and 
the enhancement of connections of green areas with the built environment. In 
particular, in Chapter III, it stresses the need to use territorial potentials for 
regional development; to promote polycentric and balanced territorial development 
as a key element for achieving territorial cohesion; to encourage integrated 
development in cities, rural areas and regions; to apply an integrated and multilevel 
approach in urban development and regeneration policies; to integrate territories 
with the aim of increasing their potential, such as valuable natural, landscapes and 
cultural heritage, city networks; to manage and connect the ecological, landscape 
and cultural values of regions. 
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territorial capital, urban-rural interdependence must be recognised through 
a sound-design grounded on place-based strategies, locally strengthened to 
address specific conditions, and aimed at driving the development of 
peri-urban and rural areas by considering the unique site-specific 
characteristics. 

In a region where we recognize that small and medium-sized villages 
play a crucial role in the definition of the cultural layout of landscapes, it 
is therefore important to improve the relationship between urban centres 
and related rural territories to ensure real self-induced sustainability: 
well-functioning natural and built environments and the enhancement of 
cultural (natural and anthropic) heritage are important conditions for the 
long-term development of historic landscapes (TA 2020). 

Nevertheless, against the background of this renewed approach, 
architects and planners still trust more in technology than in language, 
more in globalized design than in research focused on the identity of 
places. 

Moreover, until recently, a clear Mediterranean individuality had yet to 
be described. These models still need to be tested on the small urban 
centres or villages of these regions, whose territory is strictly related to the 
specificity of the landscape (too close to be ignored) and is often affected 
by the scarcity of economic and environmental resources. This entails the 
risk that in the implementation phase, landscape design could be poorly 
integrated with the real environmental characteristics, which instead 
depend on their specific historic, cultural, and territorial individuality 
(Muratori 1967), and are consequently improper or unsustainable. 

Focused on the relationship between urban morphology and environmental 
characteristics, this sustainable landscape approach can pave the way to 
more site-specific and cultural design. 

To propose significant development models for the morphological and 
landscape recovery of these regions, we need therefore to implement the 
terms sustainability and inclusiveness with the terms local identity and 
site-specific. In this way, it will be possible to open new formal 
perspectives for peri-urban and rural areas, based on the relationship 
between the built environment and agriculture. Accordingly, green spaces 
will no longer be interpreted as transitional areas between settlements and 
the countryside, but instead as new landscape hubs, real epicentres for the 
definition of a territory, no longer characterized by a division between 
urban and agrarian fabrics, but in which green infrastructure and urban 
agriculture would become the new centres of urban life (Neglia 2017). 

Against this background, a shift from globalized urban design to 
sustainable landscape architecture is needed: in public green and open 
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areas people and cultural resources interact; cultural urban and architectural 
models are shared, defining the local identity of places and regions. 
Therefore, if we interpret the term sustainability as the search for 
appropriate forms for open spaces and public or productive structures, we 
can provide an outlet for conditions under which cultural sustainability and 
local identity can prosper. 


In the Beginning Was the Vitruvius, 
then Came Landscape Urbanism. 
Now It Is the Turn of Landscape Architecture 


In the Western World, the history of sustainable design, which takes 
into consideration the relationship between architecture and_ the 
environment, can be traced back to the work of Vitruvius. In Ten Books of 
Architecture (Vitruvius 1999), he wrote about his idea of sustainable 
architecture, which was grounded on the terms firmitas, utilitas and 
venustas — that is on stability, utility and beauty, and of sustainable 
housing design, which was related to the site climate and connected to 
garden design; sustainable urban design was instead grounded on site 
planning according to microclimate and location. 

During the Renaissance, Leon Battista Alberti in his On the Art of 
Building in Ten Books (Leon Battista Alberti 1988) wrote on the need for 
developing healthy urban environments based on the presence of wide 
squares and open spaces, as well as on the relationship between city and 
countryside, architecture and the natural environment. His idea of 
sustainable landscape design was particularly focused on an appropriate 
design for the suburban villa, which was grounded on a healthy 
relationship between the natural and built environment. 

During the Nineteenth Century, while the revival of Vitruvius’s 
theories was influencing town planning throughout Europe and _ the 
Americas, in Northern Europe Alberti’s theories rolled into the idea that 
residential neighbourhoods had to be planned around green spaces, and the 
will to design large public parks within towns. 

French urbanism gave momentum to these ideas with the design of 
gardens and boulevards as integral part of general urban development. 

This consistent approach between urban and garden design, architecture 
and environment was abandoned during the Twentieth Century and 
recently re-interpreted by Landscape Urbanism (Alexander 1965) and by 
New Urbanism (Duany 2011). Landscape Urbanism envisions urban 
planning and regeneration through landscape design, rather than through 
architecture or urban design, by integrating large-scale infrastructure with 
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housing and open spaces. New Urbanism envisions a switch back to the 
traditional structure of the city by promoting smart growth aligned with 
Traditional Neighbourhood Design. Despite theoretical differences and 
different approaches, these new scenarios of close linkage between built 
up areas and green open spaces are changing the design perspective from 
architecture to landscape, recalling the need for a tight connection between 
the built and natural environment, encouraging us to think in terms of 
landscape instead of architectural or urban design. 

Accordingly, we are asked to develop a synergic design that would 
link, in the same formal gesture and approach, architecture, city, and 
territory, returning to an inter-scalar vision of the ratio between “elements”, 
“structures” and “systems” (Caniggia and Maffei 2001) that makes an 
urban or territorial “organism” sustainable. Not just from an energy or 
ecological point of view, but also from a formal point of view. 

Applied to the urban scale, this new approach to landscape architecture 
would be focused on the inter-scalar design of: “elements”, such as 
building plots or agricultural plots, which are the simplest components of 
the urban organism, by taking into consideration all their features 
(Petruccioli 2007) and considering in particular the relationship between 
built-up areas and green open spaces; “structures”, such as streets, 
boulevards or squares whose layout is cultural data, and is given by the 
way in which building plots, gardens or agricultural parcels are arranged 
along or around them;? “systems”, such as networks of gardens, water 
structures, agricultural fabric or neighbourhoods, which are in turn 
composed by structures bound by a relationship of necessity and reliance, 
and recognizable by a coherent form. 

In particular, if we focus design on open spaces, gardens and orchards, 
considering them not just as voids or green areas detached from the urban 
structure, but as structures linking architectural, urban, and territorial 
systems, we will be able to design cities that are really sustainable, not just 
from an economic and environmental point of view, but also in their form, 
as well as in the value given by other overall benefits. 

Embedded in and interacting with the urban ecosystem, this inter- 
scalar architectural vision includes economic aspects and has a direct 
impact on urban ecology. Moreover, it is primarily a re-interpretation of 
the use of local resources, consistent with the territorial structure, 
respectful of the traditional architectural forms and typologies, as well as 


3 Structures can be isolated by their specific function in the urban organism 
(Caniggia and Maffei 2001). 
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of the construction materials. In other words, it is a design approach that 
respects local architectural values and cultural identity. 

If we focus on the role that landscape architecture could have in 
making a city sustainable, or in giving back its cultural identity, we can 
reach real urban sustainability, grounded on the inter-scalar relationship 
between elements, structures and systems that compose the urban 
organism. 

We can achieve this goal by focusing, in particular on: 


Re-connecting landscape design to building typologies. All 
residential and non-residential building typologies consist of a 
built-up area and open space or pertinent area. If we consider 
building typologies (such as for example courtyard houses, row 
houses, apartment buildings, but also non-residential buildings) not 
just as their built-up area inside the plot (the so-called “architecture’’), 
but as their whole, including pertinent areas, we might be able to 
deal with architectural sustainability in a more consistent way. 
Moreover, we will have in our cities a more widespread presence of 
green spaces appropriate to the local identity and architectural 
characteristics. 

Re-connecting landscape design to building structures by 
optimizing the relationship between built environment and open 
spaces and focusing on the different possibilities given by the 
different layouts. This new sustainable design would focus on the 
relationship between buildings and open spaces (streets or squares), 
buildings and gardens or agricultural plots, and on the need for 
codifying new ways of living in a renewed cultural environment. 
Moreover, it will reduce the need for a massive energy demand for 
cooling and mitigating the climate, by returning to the use of trees 
for shading streets and squares or re-discovering the role of the 
traditional forms of urban agriculture in peri-urban areas. 
Re-connecting urban design to landscape architecture by focusing 
on the system of productive and formal gardens. If we consider the 
building fabric in its entirety, we can design a more sustainable 
built environment where formal gardens, productive gardens and 
agricultural plots are connected with the urban fabric. This 
approach can pave the way to improving the living conditions from 
a formal, climatic and economic point of view. Moreover, from a 
cultural point of view, it can lead to the reinterpreting of specific 
regional urban morphologies and the strengthening of the 
connection with the local identity of places. 
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If we are able to achieve these goals, the new urban landscape 
sustainability will be grounded not only on energy or technological data 
(on using efficient materials or moderating energy consumption to 
minimize the negative environmental impact of buildings), but also on 
cultural data and appropriate forms. New urban spaces and building 
typologies suitable to the local context will be developed. 

This more inclusive and comprehensive interpretation of the term 
sustainability in architecture would pave the way for a greater awareness 
on landscape design, based on the identity of places, on the interpretation 
of the urban morphology, as well as on the ecological conservation of the 
built environment. 

Finally, if we go further with this approach, we could eventually shift 
our perspective from sustainable design to sustainable landscape 
architecture, which is concerned with the design of the urban and 
territorial morphology. 


A Model: The Cultural Landscapes of the Itria Valley 


In the historic landscapes around the Mediterranean Basin everything 
was a garden: residential buildings, places of production, towns and 
landscapes. 

Here natural and territorial resources were carefully controlled, and the 
natura naturalis was patiently transformed into a natura artificialis, 
connoting these territories in the truest sense of “oasis”; aesthetic and 
architectural considerations on urban forms were originated from 
investigations held in the agrarian field; formal outcomes in architecture 
came from the implementation of “logical” techniques of environmental 
control, which only later on have been defined as “sustainable”. 

It follows that in the territories and in the small towns of these regions 
the peri-urban building fabrics are often indistinguishable from the 
agrarian landscape that has determined their spatial organization. 

Within these sustainable, and at the same time fragile, territorial 
systems, urban and agrarian anthropization, which was based on a close 
relationship between architecture and environment, has been mediated by 
the presence of “productive gardens”. They were places of aestheticism of 
the nature in architecture and of the relationship between similar and 
congruent architectural forms; places where the use of similar construction 
techniques, arrangements of the ground, aggregative and morphological 
rules, as well as systems for collecting and regulating rainwater became 
the basis for setting common characteristics. Existing at all the architectural 
scales, these features historically determined the environmental sustainability, 
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also defining landscape individuality around the Mediterranean basin as a 
sequence of “productive gardens”. 

Therefore here, both in urban and agricultural areas, the orchard - 
surrounded by walls and equipped with pergolas, tanks, wells or fountains, 
and geometrically arranged paths - and the vineyard have become the 
gardens par excellence, cores for working activities and, at the same time, 
places of delight and leisure. In predominantly agricultural societies, 
productive gardens have had a nodal role with respect to agrarian, peri- 
urban and urban activities (Tosco 2007). It is not a coincidence that here 
the term orchard has always had the same meaning as garden, adding a 
very strong aesthetic and expressive value to the peri-urban and 
agricultural landscape. 

The case study of the cultural landscape of the Itria Valley in Southern 
Italy is an emblematic example to describe this inter-scalar relationship 
between territory, environment, city, architecture and “productive gardens”. 

It is a particularly significant example of self-induced sustainability 
because its homogeneous territorial system was shaped by the presence of 
small settlement units, variable in size (farm houses, countryside settlements 
and small villages) and strongly linked to the agricultural structures, which 
were built according to the same constructive and morphological logic that 
has historically determined the environmental sustainability and landscape 
individuality of the region. 





Fig. 5-1 Peri-urban building fabrics and agrarian landscape in the Itria Valley. 
Ostuni, Cisternino, Locorotondo 


Here gardens and urban agriculture have historically played a relevant 
role in the definition of the urban form. They were part of the network of 
open spaces that, together with the built environment, made up the 
complexity of the Valley’s layout. Their presence added economic and 
cultural value to the places and transformed agriculture into a lasting 
resource for the quality of urban life. 

Talking about the architecture of the gardens of the Itria Valley means 
therefore to describe a complex phenomenon that is indistinguishable from 
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the origin and evolution of the city and the territory. Searching for its 
individual landscape forms means focusing on the structure of gardens, 
which were codified when man domesticated nature and a series of 
techniques to control the environmental resources developed, turning them 
into architecture. 

Within the boundaries of the Valley, the garden and landscape 
structure derive from the sum of a few common characteristics that were 
repeated and developed at all the architectural scales (urban systems, 
neighbourhoods, farm houses and agricultural fabrics) determining its 
territorial individuality. Here, indeed, nature has been turned into a built 
environment thanks to sophisticated systems of land transformation. Stone 
walls built for land division act as embankments, contain the soil and 
capture water and humidity, thus facilitating agriculture. Terraces needed 
for land cultivation are shaped as slightly inclined slopes that follow the 
contours of the hills and converge towards these stone walls. Finally, in a 
region where available environmental resources are scarce, water systems 
are used not only to catch and distribute the water but also as guidelines 
for the physical layout of the urban and agricultural fabric. 

All these elements were built according and adapting to the specific 
territorial and environmental characteristics of the Valley, and now define 
the landscape individuality of the region. 

This mixture of forms between water systems, orography, architecture 
and physical arrangement of places, makes it difficult to separate studies 
on gardens from those on cities, architecture, or territory. All these 
systems (not scales) derive, indeed, from a long-lasting action of man- 
made transformation of the natural environment that, acting over 
millennia, have turned this territory into a rich agricultural landscape. 
Moreover, all these systems have been equally used both in the urban and 
agrarian landscape, becoming founding elements for the environmental 
identity of the region, as well as strongly characterizing the anthropization 
of the valley, whose land has been transformed from a natural environment 
into an “artificial ground”. 

Along the Itria Valley, finally, architecture and nature have always 
merged in the “productive gardens”, which have historically characterized 
this landscape by configuring as true “microcosms”, endowed with all 
those features of the formal garden (axial paths and layout, pergolas and 
shade structures, water supplies such as canals, cisterns, wells and 
fountains) that have traditionally marked and strongly characterized the 
heart of these productive gardens that were not just the centres for work 
activities but, above all, places of delight and leisure: true hubs for social 
life for rural, peri-urban and even urban areas. It is not a coincidence, 
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therefore, that here the pre-modern design of the urban gardens was an 
aestheticized version of the same architectural forms and species typical of 
the orchards in the countryside, including citrus trees, vineyards, water 
tanks and channels, which were the catalysts of the formal and spatial 
organization of these spaces. 

A metaphor of the earthly paradise and centre for environmental and 
climate control with regards to houses, neighbourhoods, settlements and 
territory, in predominantly agricultural societies, this centralizing character 
for both urban and peri-urban activities has long defined their role, leading 
first to the codification and then to the formalization of the specific 
architectural, water and vegetation forms that were the basis of their 
structure, and which later broadened their symbolic meaning towards 
social functions. In the cultural landscape of the Itria Valley, agriculture 
became architecture because of the combination of “cultural” needs (to 
align in rows, to order in quincunx, to delimit and fence, to protect and 
give shade) and techniques of land transformation (to flatten the ground 
and to build terraces, to flatten the ground and to plant trees, to irrigate) for 
its cultivation. 

These needs and techniques have been at the basis for the codification 
of individual characteristics and, therefore, of the “sustainable” layout of 
this natural landscape turned into architecture. 


The Architecture of the Productive Garden 


Projects for agriculture in urban and peri-urban areas have been the 
main focus of research on new forms of landscape design for many years. 
Nevertheless, they have not been developed into formal models that are 
appropriate to the climatic, constructive and settlement characteristics of 
the Mediterranean cities. In these regions it is therefore necessary to start 
designing appropriate landscape forms of reconnection between urban and 
tural landscapes, where the need for the multifunctional value of the public 
space is combined with the typical structures of the local agriculture. 

To this end, it is necessary to add, to the general theories on new 
sustainable urban orders, further specific studies on the form of productive 
gardens as new landscape hubs, where settlement and territory, architecture 
and nature merge; areas whose spatiality derives from a measured 
relationship between the “forms of shade”, of the “forms of ground” and 
of the “forms of the water’, and which are therefore appropriate to the 
local climatic, cultural and territorial components. 

In this way, in this process of a search for new paradigms for public 
spaces in urban areas, the Mediterranean productive gardens would return 
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to represent the true landscape centralities, places for agriculture but, at the 
same time, for meeting, delight and leisure. 

In a moment when agriculture is regaining a significant role in defining 
the urban form, we, therefore, need to lay the foundations for projects of 
development of the southern Mediterranean villages that have in their 
green open spaces new hubs, coherent with the surrounding landscape and 
architectural arrangements. 

Critically rethinking in appropriate forms for these important 
environmental resources, which are also crucial for the land management 
of these territories, means providing sustainable answers in terms of 
landscape morphology, of architectural language and of inter-scalar 
coherence, necessary to establish virtuous links between cities and the 
countryside, and therefore to design appropriate territorial structures. 





Fig. 5-2 The Architecture of the productive gardens 


In this renewed and consistent approach between garden and urban design, 
we will, therefore, define a complex landscape, no longer divided between 
city and countryside, but where green infrastructure and urban agriculture, 
in their typical Mediterranean forms, will constitute the new centres for 
urban life. 


Forms of the Productive Garden 


Mediterranean productive gardens are the places where humanity has 
transformed nature into architecture. Their architecture has always been 
strongly aesthetic and based on a mixture between environmental needs (to 
delimit and fence, to protect and shade, or to irrigate), agricultural forms 
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(to align in rows or to order in quincunx) and techniques of transformation 
of the ground (to flatten the ground and build terraces or edges). 

These water, plant and ground forms are at the basis of their individual 
characteristics, and today they can be the groundwork for the sound design 
of the “sustainable” structures of the natural landscape turned into 
architecture; the catalyst for landscape regeneration based on a strong 
connection with local identity and aimed at re-establishing a renewed 
relationship with the forms of the agrarian environment. 





Fig. 5-3 Forms of the productive gardens 


It follows that, in order to re-establish sustainable links between the 
garden, the city and the agricultural landscape, we need to focus design on 
the issues of productive gardens as oases, productive gardens as water 
architecture, productive gardens as shade architecture and productive 
gardens as ground forms. 


The Productive Garden as an Oasis 


To protect space by fencing is one of the fundamental gestures in 
architecture. 

In the Mediterranean garden, the fence delimitates, defends, physically 
and visually encloses a liveable man-made space from the natural and 
untamed environment, being a synthetic or a complex form that holds 
together architectural, vegetation and water systems: a stone wall, as well 
as a hedge or a continuous tree-lined system that surrounds a protected 
area or a so-called “paradise”. 

Despite this, a productive garden must not be envisioned as an 
architectural structure unconnected to its urban or territorial context but, as 
in the case of a desert oasis, it must have a relationship of necessity with it, 
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which allows the garden to continuously self-regenerate and stay alive 
(Laureano 2001). The design of the productive garden must, therefore, be 
based on a close relationship with its urban and territorial environment, 
which is made up by a network of urban and territorial routes, by natural 
or anthropic water systems (including the natural or artificial ground 
forms, such as terraces), by a stratification of urban and agrarian fabrics, 
or by the archaeological and architectural emergencies to which it is 
connected, and which may represent factors of enrichment for its structure 
and architectural layout. In other words, we need to design the “structures” 
that make up the different “systems” of which the “architectural organism” 
of the garden is made, and which connects it to the “territorial structure” 
(Caniggia and Maffei 1987, Muratori 1966). 


The Productive Garden as Water Architecture 


In the Mediterranean regions, the techniques of water collection and 
distribution traditionally originated from the skilful transformation of this 
rare and precious resource into the element whose presence strongly 
characterizes the beating heart of the productive gardens. Here, indeed, 
wells, cisterns and adduction systems or canalization are the catalysts for 
the spatial organization of the garden: the geometry of the centre as well as 
of the cultivated plots is linked to water forms, which are also a symbolic 
architectural expression. 

Moreover, here the water forms are also linked to the layout of the 
geometrical axes and paths that define the internal spatial structure of 
productive gardens, as well as their relationship with the context: their 
inner space, indeed, often follows an axial or biaxial organization, which is 
reiterated by the presence of canals or tanks set along the paths, at their 
intersection, or along the main lines of the spatial organization of the 
planting of trees. 


The Productive Garden as Shade Architecture 


In the Mediterranean productive gardens, the layout of the vegetation 
has been historically designed by the aesthetic deployment of the same 
forms and species that have characterized the agrarian landscape. The 
same arrangement of orchards, citrus groves or vineyards is linked to an 
aesthetic figurativeness and is at the basis of the composition of the 
“elementary forms” of its green architecture. 

In a geographical and climatic context where the need for shade is 
almost obsessive, the design of the arrangement of the trees and of the 
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vegetation must be based on appropriate forms, which can define places to 
stay and perform recreational or social activities. 

Starting from the appropriate choice and use of trees, shrubs and plants 
that strongly define the belonging to our landscapes, and thus ensuring a 
gradual transition between city and countryside, we have to design forms 
appropriate to the local Mediterranean characteristics, such as volumes of 
trees giving shade, by defining places of light as clearings in the trees, by 
arranging trees or bushes into fences defining green rooms, or by 
arranging trees in rows defining axes framing the main perspectives. 


The Productive Garden as Ground Forms 


The act of terracing to cultivate is one of the most significant anthropic 
transformations of natural territories into agricultural landscapes and 
characterizes many Mediterranean landscapes. 

In the Tuscany of the Renaissance, terraces were first codified in the 
countryside, following innovations that were taking place in agriculture, 
and only later were they combined first with the palace and then with the 
villa, laying the groundwork for the definition of the parterre, the most 
significant element of the “Italian garden”. 

Along the Mediterranean basin, the presence of terraces, slopes and 
stone edges, similarly characterizes both the agrarian and urban landscape. 
This overlay of forms of the productive garden is the foundation for the 
identity of a landscape, which is strongly characterized by anthropization, 
so much as to have been transformed into an “artificial ground”. 


Conclusion 


Landscape design for the Mediterranean regions has always been based 
on an innate systemic vocation between natural and built environment, 
turned into architectural forms due to the presence of gardens (within the 
building parcels, at the centre of residential aggregates, as a polarity for 
the urban development, or as large agricultural areas linked to the city) 
whose structure was historically designed according to a sustainable 
relationship between internal elements and territorial layout, between 
garden architecture and the local environment. Examples in this regard are 
the small urban centres and settlements in the Itria Valley in Southern 
Italy. 

Today, in order to preserve and redefine the local identity of small 
towns and villages around the Mediterranean basin, it is necessary to re- 
root their design in the consistent relationship, which has been lost, 
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between garden, urban and territorial structure, that is on the main 
characteristics of the local territorial context. 

The design of these “linking structures” (formal and productive gardens 
set within houses, in the aggregates, close to the city or widespread in the 
region) in relation to the different territorial scales will reveal the 
sustainable relationships which are at the basis of the cultural layout of the 
Mediterranean landscape, and will show how the relationship between 
tradition and upgrading, preservation and urban renewal, cannot be 
adequately dealt with unless it is accompanied by an in-depth knowledge 
of the cultural codes of the urban and territorial organism. This is not just 
in its historical form or in recent reorganizations and transformations but 
also within the mutual relationship between its parts and scales. 

This is particularly important for the future of the medium-small urban 
centres, which are more closely linked to the countryside, and the modern 
and contemporary urban layout of which often forms islands unrelated to 
the urban and territorial context. 

Focusing the design on the appropriate forms of the water, of the 
ground and of the vegetation, landscape architecture can play a strategic 
role in this renewed approach to urban and agrarian design, not only for 
the redefinition of the urban form and its suburbs, but also for the cultural 
redefinition of the entire urban ecosystem, by enhancing relationships and 
becoming an act of cultural identity, as well as by translating local values 
into the formal and spatial dimension of urban identity. 

Focusing on appropriate forms of the Mediterranean identity, on the 
relationship with the climatic and cultural characteristics, and combining 
aesthetic values (Assunto 1973), together with the social and economic 
value of urban agriculture (Viljoen 2005), the project of architecture of 
landscape focused on the design of the “productive garden”, could refer 
therefore to the legacy of the places, by translating symbolic forms of 
traditional agriculture and constituting the thread connecting urban and 
rural spaces. 

Accordingly, research in landscape architecture focused on the 
productive gardens could be turned into theoretical study focused on the 
renewal of the urban landscape related to local cultural identity, and 
therefore sustainable, not only from an energy, economic or social point of 
view, but also from a formal point of view. 
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EARTHQUAKES AS NATURAL DISASTERS 
AND THEIR EFFECTS ON CULTURAL 
HERITAGE BUILDINGS 


NAIDA ADEMOVIC 


Abstract 


Earthquakes, as natural processes, are one of the most frightening and 
catastrophic phenomena, in addition to floods, volcanic eruptions, and 
fires. For years, earthquakes have displayed their devastating properties 
and claimed thousands of lives. According to some statistics, 50 to 80 
earthquakes occur daily, and their annual occurrence is about 2,000. 
Cultural heritage buildings are particularly vulnerable when exposed to 
earthquake activity, mostly due to their complex structure. They have been 
built using traditional techniques and materials, and usually, show 
unexpected responses and behaviour to seismic action. Thousands of 
cultural heritage structures in the world are threatened by seismic activity. 
Different levels and types of damage can be observed in structures 
affected by earthquakes. Memories of past earthquakes are usually kept in 
the format of written notes (where they have been retrieved), but the 
collective memory of seismic events disappears after two to three 
generations. 

Additionally, if no maintenance has been carried out, the vulnerability 
of structures can increase and this can lead to further decay. When 
combined with the natural decay of material, this can lead to further 
destruction, and even collapse. Invasive and non-compatible repair 
techniques can also cause major damage instead of protecting buildings 
when next an earthquake strikes. All these aspects must be considered 
when designing preventive and mitigating measures against earthquakes as 
natural disasters. 
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Introduction 


Earthquakes are extremely destructive in their impacts on cultural 
heritage structures and sites. They have the capacity to cause irreparable 
damage to buildings or even turn ancient sites into piles of rubble. Many 
historic cities have witnessed such catastrophes over the past few 
centuries. There are also some examples from the not so distant past. 

Here, I will focus only on a few earthquakes that have had a major 
impact and caused the destruction of cultural heritage building stock. New 
Zealand has been hit by several devastating earthquakes: in 2016 there was 
the Kaikoura earthquake and the Valentine’s Day earthquake; 2011 saw 
the Christchurch earthquake; and 2010 witnessed the Canterbury 
earthquake. The aftermath of this earthquake saw the devastation of many 
historic structures originally registered as Category | historic places. For 
example, Canterbury public library, St Paul’s Trinity Pacific Church, St 
Mary’s Church, and Cranmer Court, which were all later demolished. As a 
result of the Gorkha earthquake in 2015 (Nepal), many of the Kathmandu 
Valley’s historic monuments, buildings, and temples were either destroyed 
or damaged (including Kasthamandap, Dharahara, Kathmandu Durbar 
Square, and Maju Dega and Narayan Vishnu Temples). In 2010, a 35- 
second earthquake in Haiti killed more than 250,000 people, left more than 
a million people homeless, and destroyed its most valuable national 
attractions (including the National Palace, Notre Dame Cathedral, and the 
Supreme Court). Earthquakes at L’Aquila (2009) and Emilia (2012), a 
series of major earthquakes that struck central Italy in the Marche and 
Umbria regions in October 2016, threatened the survival of significant 
parts of Italy’s cultural heritage. For example, the facade and rose window 
of the Church of Sant’ Agostino was destroyed. The aftermath of the 2017 
central Mexico earthquake saw damage to 1,847 heritage buildings. 

To reduce risks to cultural heritage from these catastrophic events, it is 
necessary to take proactive measures ensuring adequate mitigation and 
preparedness. Cultural heritage, including both tangible and intangible 
assets, is essential not only to the cultural identity of a city, but of a state, 
and, globally speaking, of the world. 

The level of damage in the city of L’ Aquila after the 2009 earthquake 
saw high devastation (Fig.6-la) and the destruction of an entire village at 
Onna (Fig. 6-1b). 
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Fig. 6-1(a) Santa Maria Paganica church in L’Aquila, central Italy; (b) the 
complete destruction of an entire village at Onna. 


The collective memory of dramatic events fades away after two to 
three generations, but selective memories are still alive—from the Great 
Lisbon earthquake (1755) and San Francisco (1906) to the recent earthquake 
disasters: the 2009 L’ Aquila earthquake; the 2010 Haiti earthquake; the 
2011 Christchurch earthquake; and the 2016 Kumamoto earthquake. 50 % 
of direct losses from an earthquake, on average, are various types of 
building (around 45 % being residential buildings, while the other 55 % 
consists of commercial, industrial, governmental, educational, cultural, 
and healthcare buildings, as well as their contents) (Daniell 2014, 230). 

The global statistics on disaster risk, do not consider cultural heritage. 
In the previous century, a seismic risk assessment was performed for 
various cities, regions, and areas. The evaluation of seismic risk generally 
includes data collection; seismic hazard assessment; and the assessment of 
vulnerability on one hand; and social and economic aspects, on the other. 
Depending on several elements, especially on the availability of data, 
assessment can be performed as either a detailed or a rapid procedure. In 
developing countries, where very limited data and resources are available, 
fast earthquake scenarios for risk management have been implemented 
(Villacis et al. 2000, 1-8), as with Croatia (Kalman Sipo’ & Hadzima- 
Nyaro 2017, 348). Detailed assessment, requiring a huge amount of data, 
was done for several cities and countries, such as Cologne in Germany 
(Tyagunov et al. 2013, 1625); Lisbon in Portugal (Mota De Sa et al. 2015, 
1); Montreal in Canada (Chouinard & Tamima 2016, 167); and Byblos in 
Lebanon (Makhoul et al. 2016, 12). 

From various reports, it is clear that there has been a progressive loss 
of cultural heritage structures and sites due to different natural disasters, 
especially due to seismic activity. However, one should always keep in 
mind that many of these structures have managed to survive for hundreds 
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of years, indicating the wisdom and expertise of the original masons. In 
recent decades, this loss has become a major concern, partly because of the 
significant role that heritage plays in contributing to social cohesion and 
sustainable development (UNESCO 2010, 4). 

After the 1976 earthquake that hit Friuli, and the 1980 Irpinia earthquake, 
research into the prevention and repair of existing masonry buildings was 
encouraged by the Italian National Research Council (CNR). Italy, as a 
country with the greatest number of UNESCO cultural heritage structures, 
funded different projects regarding seismic vulnerability and the assessment 
of existing structures, as well as different methods of their rehabilitation 
and repair. 


Standards for Seismic Assessment 


After devastating events, it is common for standards covering certain 
fields to be developed. The 1963 Skopje earthquake gave rise, for the first 
time, to organised and sustained efforts to implement building standards 
and develop strategies for disaster management (Sinadinovski & McCue 
2013, 1). The first Italian Seismic Codes were developed after strong 
ground motions in 1976 and 1980. At that time, it was believed that old 
buildings should be treated the same as new structures and, in that respect, 
rehabilitated to obtain adequate safety coefficients for structural analysis 
in seismic areas. This kind of strengthening completely changed the 
structural behaviour of rehabilitated buildings, often causing even more 
damage, for example, as with the 1997 Umbria and Marche earthquake. 
Interventions into existing structures represent a permanent imprint that 
can change the performance of a structure. Historic structures, apart from 
being exposed to various natural disasters, are prone to the inevitable 
deterioration of the construction materials used due to natural processes. 
This deterioration increases the vulnerability of existing structures to 
future earthquake activity. 

It is now believed that during the rehabilitation of cultural heritage, the 
preservation of historically appropriate materials and techniques should be 
respected. However, until now, no standard has considered the damage 
acquired by a structure, its material deterioration, and the increase in 
deterioration after repeated earthquakes over the centuries. 

A new Seismic Code in Italy was published in March 2003; it considered 
all findings and results obtained during the numerous investigations 
undertaken. These codes contained rules for existing masonry buildings 
(minor historic architecture) (OPCM 3274, 2005). It is in the Italian codes 
that the concept of traditional “retrofitting” in the design of structural 
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intervention into historical structures was replaced by the concept of 
“improvement.” 

The development of more accurate and precise material models, 
obtained from numerous experimental programmes, and their implementation 
in sophisticated computer software, opens up new possibilities for the 
evaluation of achievable and desirable security levels. 

The only existing European structural standard, Eurocode 8 (Eurocode 
8 CEN, 2004), dealing with the resistance of structures to earthquake 
loads, does not reflect the specific needs of cultural heritage objects. The 
importance of cultural heritage objects lies in national assessments of the 
safety factor. Modern structural standards are generally difficult to apply 
to historic environments and, one can argue, even inappropriate. This 
remains an open issue and something that needs to be incorporated into the 
relevant standards. 

Many investigations and much more research need to be done to 
develop justifiable proposals on the safety factor. It has been proven that a 
high safety factor is a big disadvantage for historic monuments and 
structures. On the other hand, many historic buildings have survived quite 
severe earthquakes, without major damage, thanks to their structural 
details and their combination of materials and technologies, which are 
difficult to apprehend through mathematical models. 

The main aim of the restoration of monuments from a structural point 
of view is, first of all, to safeguard the lives of people and limit possible 
risks to an acceptable level. Also, the artistic or cultural tangible and 
intangible heritage values of buildings need to be preserved. 


Inadequate Strengthening Measures 


Unfortunately, it is only after earthquakes that one can see the impacts 
of previous repair and strengthening methods. Inadequate strengthening 
has a counter-intuitive effect as moving away from the original material 
and techniques makes these structures more vulnerable. This is true for the 
application of modern materials and techniques, with no regard to their 
compatibility with the original material and technique of construction 
(Binda et al. 2007). 

An example, which clearly shows the inadequacy of the replacement of 
wooden floors by reinforced concrete floors as proposed by the standards, 
was seen in the Umbria and Marche earthquake in 1997, after the repairs 
that took place some 18 years before (after strong earthquakes in 1976 and 
1980). The standards required the formation of “box” behaviour for 
masonry structures under hypotheses of stiff connections between the 
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walls; between the floors and the walls; and the stiff behaviour of the 
floors in their plane. Besides, the masonry walls were stiffened by grout 
injections and reinforced injections. 

Observation of the effects of the earthquake indicated that building 
collapse and heavy damage occurred mainly due to two reasons: lack of 
maintenance and the incompatibility of the techniques used for repair 
work. Failures were connected to the interaction of more recent repairs due 
to the incompatibility of new materials and techniques with the existing 
materials or techniques, particularly concerning old traditional strengthening 
techniques. Heavy concrete beams hammered into the walls (Fig. 6-2) and 
tie-beams introduced into the walls caused their partial collapse; the 
injections failed because the walls were not injectable (Binda & Modena 
2010, 8). 

Out-of-plane effects were evident due to “hybrid behaviour” activated 
between the new and old structures (Fig. 6-2). The replacement of existing 
flexible wooden floors with rigid concrete slabs completely changed the 
behaviour and responses of these structures. It has been shown that 
impulsive use of unvalidated interventions leads to traumatic damage to 
the material and structure of an object after an earthquake. The 
conservation of materials and structures, therefore, means maintaining 
their role within the building by removing, reducing, or controlling the 
causes of the damage (ICOMOS 2003). 





Fig. 6-2 Inadequate strengthening techniques. 


Actions After an Earthquake 


As Italy is exposed to a high level of seismic activity and has the 
largest number of UNESCO registered heritage buildings, it developed 
clear procedures for the protection of cultural heritage after earthquakes. A 
standardised survey form for churches and palaces was developed (Model 
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A-DC & Model B-DP, PCM-DPC 2006). The most important thing is to 
conduct an immediate and appropriate interpretation of the damage 
through the use of these forms. The next step involves technical and 
scientific support with the application of knowledge acquired from 
previous earthquakes. To finalize the survey, an economic estimate of 
damage is undertaken. On-site diagnostic assessment (Binda & Cardani 
2015, 4-11) is a valuable tool for increasing the knowledge of a structure 
by monitoring the increase in damage. 

It must be kept in mind that earthquakes are not the only causes of 
damage to cultural heritage structures. Structural vulnerability will 
increase if none or inadequate maintenance has been carried out, as well as 
with the natural degradation of material and exposure to excessive loading 
due to inappropriate alternative usage of a structure. In that respect, 
accurate identification of the real causes of damage or alteration must be 
identified. 


Assessment of Cultural Heritage Structures 


The study of historic structures is a multi-disciplinary task requiring 
the collaboration of different experts (historians, conservators, architects, 
engineers, and physicists). To get the most reliable information possible 
regarding a structure, qualitative and quantitative approaches must be 
considered. Four steps are clearly defined in the ICOMOS recommendations 
(see Fig. 6-3). 
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Fig. 6-3 Flowchart with the methodology for structural intervention proposed by 
ICOMOS. 
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Before surveying a structure on-site, it is important to get as much 
written historical information about the structure as possible, if it is 
available. This will reveal the basic data about the structure. Each heritage 
structure is a story in itself, with specific material and construction 
techniques and structural or non-structural changes during its life; as such, 
careful and time-consuming investigations have to be carried out. 
Structural evolution may take place over time, making the structure more 
complex and consequently more difficult to define and detect any 
vulnerability (Binda & Cardani 2015, 5). 

As historic structures during their service time pass thought different 
changes and modifications, it is important to detect different masonry 
textures. In such a way, blocks belonging to different construction phases 
have to be identified together with details regarding their connections, 
which may be the most vulnerable points of a structure when exposed to 
an earthquake. A detailed “crack pattern” has to be produced with as much 
information as possible regarding the width, depth, and propagation 
direction of the cracks. If possible, the causes of a crack formation should 
be defined and elaborated. Cracks reveal the weak locations of the 
structure. By monitoring and recording cracks in different periods, the 
speed and evolution of such cracks can be noted. 

Structural behaviour and material characteristics must be completely 
understood for further steps to be taken in the conservation of cultural 
heritage structures. Diagnosis is based on historical data and qualitative 
and quantitative approaches. The qualitative approach is based on direct 
observation of the structural damage and material decay, as well as 
historical and archaeological research; while the quantitative approach 
requires material and structural tests, as well as monitoring and structural 
analysis (Lourenco 2006, 240). 

As for diagnosis, verification requires the combination of different 
investigations and approaches (historical, qualitative, comparative, 
experimental, and analytical), so as to obtain the best possible result (more 
accurate conclusions) based on the available data. It should be emphasised 
that none of the mentioned approaches is enough by itself to draw reliable 
conclusions about structural performance (Roca 2011, 164). The value of 
historical analysis and comparison should be viewed as a testing tool of 
the results obtained from the structural analysis. One can refer to it as a 
“plausibility check” as stated in ISO 13822 Standard on the Assessment of 
Existing Structures (2010). And even after all these phases are conducted, 
there is always a smaller or greater degree of uncertainty. 

Finally, once all possibilities have been exploited and investigated, a 
proposal for remedial and strengthening measures should be decided upon. 
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Improvement of Standards 


Results from various research and knowledge obtained after earthquakes 
have provided the starting point for the improvement of existing standards, 
which have been upgraded to a certain extent. However, many questions 
are still open and further developments and research are needed. In this 
respect, international guidelines on the seismic rehabilitation of buildings 
(OPCM 3274 2005; Eurocode 8 CEN 2004; ASCE/SE/41-06 2007; NZS 
1170.5 2004) have acknowledged the importance of the type of floor (rigid 
or flexible), and the importance of proper connections in historical 
buildings to the out-of-plane behaviour of masonry walls observed in 
recent seismic events. Simsir, Aschheim, and Abrams (2004) summarised 
the research into the out-of-plane behaviour of URM-bearing walls in 
buildings subjected to earthquake motions. However, it is still not clearly 
explained nor specified how these effects are considered, so further 
investigation is needed in this field. Further, wall-diaphragm connections 
can affect the overall seismic performance of older unreinforced masonry 
buildings, although not many investigations have been done in this 
domain. Tsu-Jung Lin and LaFave (2012) have indicated the importance 
of nails fixing a steel strap to certain wood joists to the structural 
behaviour and friction of wall-diaphragm connections. Moreira and others 
(2012) describe a series of tests carried out to characterise the wall-to-floor 
connections in ‘Gaioleiro’ and late ‘Pombalino’ buildings in downtown 
Lisbon. Further investigations in this domain are still needed. 

It is important to include the results from different research projects 
and provide guidelines for this specific domain. 


Repair and Strengthening of Cultural Heritage 


Seismic strengthening/rehabilitation has two goals: the protection of 
life and the protection of the historical value of a building. The starting 
point is to gather as much information as possible regarding the history of 
a structure, any changes and transformation that it has gone through, and 
gathering knowledge regarding its material characteristics; construction 
techniques; any past interventions into the structure; exposure to natural 
disasters; and degradation of material, etc. Knowledge regarding seismic 
requirements and historic preservation is essential for the successful 
rehabilitation of a structure. 
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Fig. 6-4 Value alternation diagram of a building. 


Cultural heritage defines people’s national identity and keeps history 
alive for new generations. The preservation of historic structures as 
exemplars of a certain period, and their historic significance to the cultural 
heritage, has to be emphasised and cherished. To accomplish this, 
adequate maintenance has to be carried out, and, if required, repair, 
restoration or even strengthening of the structures has to be undertaken 
(see Fig. 6-4). The decision-making process on safeguarding these 
buildings against earthquakes is not a decision relevant to one discipline; it 
requires a multi-disciplinary approach bringing experts from different 
fields together (engineers, conservators, architects, politicians, tourism 
bureaus, etc.). A different view of all involved in the rehabilitation process 
has to be elaborated to bring out the best possible strengthening procedure 
against earthquake activity, and a consensus among the involved parties 
must be reached. Any intervention into the structure encompasses damage 
to the value of the historic structure. It is important to find a balance 
between the required strengthening, avoiding any unwise intrusions, and 
keeping the originality and consistency of the structure. These values are 
mostly attributed to the archaeological, architectural and aesthetic aspects 
of the building (hereafter, the AAA value). From the mathematical point 
of view, this is a typical constrained minimization problem. Strengthening 
techniques with maximum risk mitigation and no violation of any of the 
AAA values are the optimal solution (Ziyaeifar, Meshki, & Rajaei 2004). 
However, due to the complexity of historic monuments, this is not a task 
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that can be easily resolved with a simple solution. Ziyaeifar, Meshki, and 
Rajaei (2004) have proposed a methodology based on weighing coefficients 
by which the opinions of the different parties involved are considered as 
part of the decision-making process for the rehabilitation of a building. 
The gap between the needs of rehabilitation and the protection of the AAA 
value is a moral one. The methodology is based on comparing different 
strengthening procedures and their impact on the AAA value. The 
retrofitting procedure selected should be one that respects the long-term 
AAA value of a cultural heritage building after rehabilitation. The 
historical value of a building is taken as a setting common ground in the 
decision-making process and enabling the equality of standing of all 
parties. This methodology consists of three phases: analysis of historical 
value; damage estimation and rehabilitation plans; evaluation of seismic 
retrofitting. Two historic monuments—a minaret and a historic building— 
are elaborated in this study. From this point of view, the best solution 
would be no intervention; and from a structural one, minimal intervention. 

On the other hand, the value of architectural heritage is not just found 
in its appearance, but also in the integrity of all its components as a unique 
example of the specific building technology of its time ISCARSAH 2003, 
1). If the structure is not restored in time, bringing it up to a new 
minimally adequate strength level, its condition may worsen to the extent 
that it becomes very difficult to regain its original condition. Complementary 
approaches, involving historical research, comparative analysis, and 
monitoring, are also needed as part of developing a broader and more 
flexible understanding (Roca 2011, 163). 

According to the ICOMOS/ISCARSAH recommendations, construction 
defects, historical changes, deformation, and even some forms of damage 
that have become a part of the history of a structure should be respected, 
as far as they do not jeopardise the adequacy of its performance. Engineers 
should be in favour of an “optimal” solution, which will satisfy the 
required reliability and ensure the smallest alteration to the structure. 

However, is this acceptable for all parties in the end? Can we leave 
structures unprotected against seismic activity while keeping their AAA 
value? How can we maintain a balance between these issues? Who decides 
what is more important and what kind of arguments will prevail? I believe 
this is an open issue and debates will continue. 

Once it is decided that the rehabilitation of a structure is needed, three 
important preservation principles have to be kept in mind. First of all, 
historic materials should be preserved as far as possible in the 
strengthening process and not be replaced on an “ad hoc” basis by new 
materials. Secondly, seismic work should be “reversible” to the largest 
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extent possible, enabling its removal in the future and replacement by new 
and improved systems. Finally, new seismic retrofitting systems should be 
respectful and compatible with the architectural and structural integrity of 
a historic building. 


Repair and Strengthening—Traditional Techniques 


Due to the massive destruction of earthquakes in the recent past (2016 
Umbria; 2013 Balochistan; 2009 L’ Aquila), the awareness of earthquake 
risk has increased to some extent. However, the need for the improvement 
of standards is still necessary, especially for historic structures. Historic 
structures have heritage value in themselves and represent a valuable part 
of the world’s cultural heritage, so special attention has to be paid to the 
selection of adequate measures for their repair and strengthening. During 
their lifetimes, some historical structures have been modified and adapted 
to new uses in society, which may result in increased loading to which the 
structure has not been exposed before. Lack of maintenance may lead to 
decay of already weak and poorly integrated structures. This will further 
lead to the continuous weakening of a structure’s resistance to earthquake 
activity, which will combine with low levels of damage from previous 
earthquakes. Such damage will accumulate and eventually lead to a rapid 
increase in the degree of damage. Abandoning and not using cultural 
heritage buildings, meaning that no maintenance is undertaken, will lead to 
further decay of the structure as well; in that respect, adequate use of 
historic structures is preferred. In this respect, it is obvious that repair and 
sometimes strengthening of the buildings is a necessity that cannot be 
delayed or put aside. Sometimes immediate intervention is needed in order 
to prevent possible damage and destruction. 

When referring to cultural heritage buildings, the Venice Charter 
Principles (Venice Charter ICOMOS) have to be respected. 

Up to the present day, many historical structures have been subject to 
strengthening in seismically active regions. The traditional strengthening 
techniques of cultural heritage masonry buildings use ferro-cement; 
reinforced plaster; guniting (jet concrete) shot concrete; injection; external 
strengthening; confined masonry techniques; prestressing; and the centre 
core method. Each technique has its advantages and disadvantages (El 
Gawady, Lestuzzi, & Badoux 2004). 
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Repair and Strengthening—Modern Techniques 


Various modern strengthening techniques have been applied, including 
strengthening with polymers reinforced with different fibres and in 
different forms (strips, sheets, lamellas, etc.); stiff polyurethane foam; 
striking devices; and devices based on smart material (Pavic et al. 2018). 
One must be very careful with the application of modern materials and 
techniques in the repair and strengthening of historic structures. 

Besides the application of modern materials, the modern view of 
seismic repair and strengthening is seen in terms of the control of the 
seismic response. This is achieved by various protection systems ranging 
from passive (tuned mass damping, energy dissipation, and seismic 
isolation); active (active mass damping, active bracing and adaptive 
control); to semi-active (active isolation, semi-active isolation, and semi- 
active mass damping) (Ademovié 2017, 326-327). The main characteristic 
of passive control is to reduce the energy affecting a structure during 
earthquake activity. 

Seismic isolation is a very effective way of improving the earthquake 
resistance of historic structures due to their small height and low natural 
periodicity. The main advantage of this technique lies in the fact that it 
protects load-bearing and non-load bearing elements and without the 
inclusion of any structural elements that may alter the original features of 
the heritage structure. As the isolators, which are usually located between 
the foundations and the first floor, are flexible in the horizontal direction, 
they reduce the dominant frequency of a building. This changes the 
response of the structure, reducing the strength of its response when 
compared to the original structure. By this method, the structure is 
“decoupled” from the ground motion and in this way the transmission of 
seismic energy to the building is reduced by increasing the isolated 
building’s dominant period. This enables small inter-story drifts of the 
buildings. After the adequate response of buildings with base isolation 
during the strong earthquake that struck Los Angeles, California, in 1994 
and a year after Kobe, in Japan, this became a mature technique and was 
applied in the field of cultural heritage. 

Countries that are currently extensively using seismic isolation 
technologies for retrofitting or for new construction include: Japan (Fujita 
1999); Russia (Smirnov, Eisenberg, & Vasil’eva 2004); China (Zhou, Liu, 
& Xu 2004); and Italy (Martelli, Forni, & Rizzo 2008). 

Since 2003, there has been a continuous increase in the use of seismic 
isolation to protect buildings in Italy, after the issue of the new seismic 
code, which included a specific provision on seismic isolation; this is even 
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more so since 2009, after the April 6 L’Aquila earthquake (Mw = 6.3). 
However, after the 2009 L’Aquila earthquake, the use of base isolation 
was declared unsuitable, although most of the damage was to non- 
structural elements and often limited to the first two storeys (Castellano, 
Dusi, & Infanti 2015, 401). In Romania, Iasi City Hall was retrofitted with 
base isolation in 2009, as the building suffered repairable damage after the 
1977 Vrancea earthquake (Melkumyan, Mihul, & Gevorgyan 2011). The 
lower cost of rehabilitation with the application of base isolation with 
respect to classic retrofitting procedures has been identified (Melkumyan, 
Mihul, & Gevorgyan 2011, 19-20). 

Examples of isolated historic structures include: Oakland City Hall, 
San Francisco City Hall, and the US Court of Appeals in the USA (Fuller 
et al. 2000; Walters, Honeck, & Elsesser 1995; Anoop et al. 1996); the 
New Zealand Parliament Buildings, the Old Bank Arcade in Wellington, 
and the Museum of New Zealand in New Zealand (Ribakov & Iskhakov 
2008, 2); and Kharlampiyevskaya Church in Russia (Smirnov, Eisenberg, 
& Vasil’eva 2004, 7-9). 

Unfortunately, the base isolation approach cannot always be applied to 
retrofitting historic buildings. It is the configuration of the structure that 
decides the applicability of the isolation system. 

As conventional techniques are not always reliable, sometimes, they 
are too invasive for the strengthening of historic structures, the 
development of innovative techniques has been seen in recent years to 
overcome these issues. One of these techniques is based on the use of 
shape memory alloy devices and shock transmitters. Shape memory alloys 
possess several unique characteristics, including shape memory and super 
elasticity. The former means that the alloy return to its original condition 
when heated; and the latter allows large deformations with limited or no 
residual strain. 

Shape memory alloy devices (SMAD) have been developed specifically 
for use in ancient masonry structures (Castellano 2000). Their application 
was seen in Italy after the 1997 Umbria-Marche earthquake on the Basilica 
of San Francesco in Assisi, the Cathedral of San Feliciano in Foligno, and 
the Church of San Serafino in Montegranaro (Castellano & Infanti 2005; 
Indirli & Castellano 2008). SMADs can replace the use of ties connecting 
different structural elements. This kind of connection reduces accelerations 
across a facade wall by at least 50 % and increases resistance against the 
out-of-plane collapse of the wall by at least 50 % (Indirli & Castellano 
2008, 116). Of course, these devices cannot prevent crack formation, but 
they can control large displacements and the collapse of the structure. 
Also, SMAD ties can prevent the collapse of tympanum structures, in 
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contrast to traditional steel ties. Validation of the use of SMADs on the 
Trignano S. Giorgio Church belltower was confirmed after the earthquake 
in 2000 were no damage of any type was reported (Indirli et al. 2001, 
270). To improve the seismic behaviour of the belltower of Badia 
Fiorentina in Firenze (Italy), a similar application was installed. By 2008, 
at least 19 buildings had been strengthened by shape memory alloy 
devices or energy-dissipation systems (Climent 2008). 

Shock transmission units (STU), as dynamic or temporary restraints, 
have been applied in new structures over the past 40 years; and their 
application in the protection of historic structures has been used in the last 
20 years. The first of these applications was in the church of San Giovanni 
Battista in Carife, Italy, which was heavily damaged by the 1980 Irpinia 
earthquake (Mazzolani & Mandara 1994). Both STU and SMAD have 
been applied to the Basilica of San Francesco in Assisi, along with other 
innovative techniques (Croei 2000; Bonci et al. 2001). 

Currently, various engineering techniques are being developed to 
modify the behaviour of structures exposed to earthquake activity. These 
techniques are at different stages of progress and are expected to be used 
in the future. To do so, scientific proof of their applicability is required 
according to the Venice Charter (ICOMOS 2013). 


Conclusion 


The heritage buildings and monuments of any country offer mute 
testament to its glorious past and, as such, should be cherished. All 
measures have to be undertaken for their protection and mitigation against 
earthquake activity. Historic structures, as witnesses and carriers of 
cultural heritage, are valuable by their very nature and they have to be 
preserved and protected from risk, especially the risk of earthquakes. This 
demands the development of urgent plans and strategies for the protection 
and mitigation of cultural heritage from seismic hazards. 

Any action taken to protect cultural heritage structures must be 
founded on a wide and deep knowledge of all the relevant features 
connected to the structure itself, including actions and eventual distresses. 
Knowledge has to be gathered through various approaches, both 
quantitative and qualitative, leading to an optimal decision being made 
regarding procedures for a structure’s rehabilitation and strengthening. 
The right decisions must be made to extend the life of such structures and 
preserve their value. 

Various strengthening techniques can be used: traditional or modern 
methods and materials and innovative techniques that are best used with 
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the two approaches mentioned above. The main goal is to protect buildings 
of significant cultural heritage while respecting their artistic and 
architectural value; using strategies that are as non-invasive as possible 
and, at the same time, ensure the safety and stability of the structure in 
case of an earthquake event. This can all only be done through a 
multidisciplinary approach with the involvement of a variety of experts. 
The final goal is to ensure the use of an optimal strengthening method at 
an affordable cost. 

The application of modern techniques is usually preferred in 
combination with other techniques, whether innovative or conventional. In 
their wider application, it is necessary to include in the design rules for 
intervention all the innovative procedures in the current codes for their 
further use in the rehabilitation of cultural heritage structures. 

There is an urgent need for harmonized European standards and 
recommendations focusing on damage assessment and evaluation of 
existing historic structures and their rehabilitation. These standards will 
further support the development of technical standards for the prevention 
and mitigation of damage due to earthquake activity and multiple-hazard 
effects drawing on the growing interest and importance of multiple-hazard 
engineering. 
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FLAT ROOF GREENING OF EXISTING 
RESIDENTIAL BUILDINGS AS A PASSIVE 
STRATEGY FOR DECREASING CITY WARMING 


AMIR CAUSEVIC, AMIRA SALIHBEGOVIC, 
NERMAN RUSTEMPASIC 


Abstract 


Strategies for a healthier life and a better natural environment remain 
one of the main topics in social science, but we still witness a poor 
relationship between our society and both the natural and _ built 
environments. One of the most common effects of global warming is 
thermal heating of cities. This is responsible for about 40 % of total annual 
energy consumption and one third of carbon dioxide emissions (UNEP, 
2009). One of the most widespread effects of global warming is the 
increasing temperature of cities, i.e., the emergence of heat islands or 
urban pollution (urban heat island or UHI). 

Eco-friendly, green, and sustainable architecture is a synonym for a 
holistic approach, both in terms of architectural and urban design and 
work undertaken on existing structures. A passive strategy in sustainable 
architecture, one that promotes a relationship between the natural and built 
environments, is the greening of existing roofs. 

Among passive strategies for sustainable construction and an 
environmentally acceptable, responsible, and positive relationship with the 
natural and built environments, the greening of buildings is a natural 
model to achieve energy-efficient measures for existing buildings. The 
greening of roofs on existing buildings of collective housing, in the 
category of smaller residential buildings, which are the most numerous 
type in Bosnia and Herzegovina (58 %), highlights its potential as a 
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measure to improve the energy characteristics of these buildings and to 
reduce urban pollution. 

This paper gives a review of structures built in the Sarajevo Canton in 
the last half of the twentieth century, pointing out the need for their 
restoration through greening of flat roofs in the context of sustainability 
and their contributing to lowering the thermal heating of the city. Through 
analysis, including analysis of the structural and material aspects of flat 
roofs in the built environment, this research indicates possibilities and 
architectural solutions for greening flat roofs on existing residential 
buildings for different loads, depending on the typology and materials 
used. 


Keywords: warming; heating; eco-friendly; sustainable architecture; 
green roofs; environmental protection. 


Introduction 


We are witnessing climate change and its increasingly extreme natural 
impacts and catastrophes. Concerns about the environment are increasing, 
especially in urban areas. There are many strategies for sustainable 
development and construction. This paper deals with one strategy for the 
passive recovery of structures, which can result in lowering the load 
placed on the natural and built environments. 

One of the simplest ways to return to nature everything that the 
construction of a building has occupied or “seized,” is to make the 
envelope of a building green, in particular the roofs. Greening of roofs was 
known even in the ancient architecture of Babylon (600 BCE), in the area 
of modern-day Syria: the Hanging Gardens of Semiramis provide the 
earliest documented use of this concept. 

Soil is used as thermal insulation, both on facilities built into the 
ground, and as a layer applied to the roofs of buildings. Its use is found in 
areas with warm, as well those with harsh, cold climates, where the soil 
layer has been used for stabilization (e.g., the traditional architecture of 
Norway, Denmark, etc.). This is a relatively new phenomenon that was 
developed in Germany in the 1960s. As such, Germany is considered to be 
the place of origin of modern green roofs in Europe: the green roof is used 
as a functional layer to protect against heat and fire. Roof greening in 
Germany has increased annually by approximately 13.5 million square 
meters (m’). 
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Building Green Roofs as an Energy Efficiency Measure 


Taking into consideration that there are settlements with flat roofs of 
different historical periods in Sarajevo, and that they have not been 
reconstructed after the war, there is great potential for energy savings to be 
made. In addition, roof greening can help reduce the emission of harmful 
gases and, consequently, reduce the heating of the city. Bosnia and 
Herzegovina (B&H) lies in first place on an energy intensity scale that 
ranks several European countries (KneZzevi¢, 2006). 

According to the typology of residential buildings in B&H, based on 
the methodology of the European project TABULA, which was designed 
to create a unique typological model for the classification of residential 
buildings, collective housing in the category of smaller residential 
buildings is the most numerous (about 58 %). Next come large housing 
blocks with mostly flat roofs (around 21.2 %); and residential buildings in 
a row, which account for the same percentage as skyscrapers with about 
20.02 % (Figure 8-3). 

Research and statistics (Aganovic, 1980) have also shown that the 
construction of housing in the period 1971—1980 accounted for about 24.1 
%; and that from 1981-1991, about 28.3 %. These two figures represent a 
total of 52.4 % of the housing blocks built in these periods. As the focus of 
our interest is on the energy characteristics of residential buildings, the 
results of analysis have shown that the largest annual heating energy 
demand of about 37.74 %, is accounted for by residential blocks built in 
the period 1971-1980, most of which are free-standing houses. The 
greatest savings can be achieved by applying a set of standard energy 
efficiency measures (thermal insulation, replacement of windows) to 
residential buildings for collective housing, including: skyscrapers built in 
the period 1961-1970 accounting for around 75 %; and residential 
buildings built in the period 1946-1960 accounting for around 73 %. 

The energy audits of buildings from this period, as a first step in 
developing programs of rational energy management, have used a wide 
range of analyses (Group of authors, 2016). Such analyses take into 
account the structural characteristics of a building in terms of thermal 
insulation, as well as the features of the air conditioning, heating, cooling, 
and ventilation of buildings. It is necessary to estimate the required 
investment and set out the economic justification in terms of the length of 
time needed to achieve a financial return. Reports with recommendations 
on energy and economic measures for measures to improve the energy 
performance of buildings and the savings to be made are drawn up. 
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Fig. 7-1: Examples and categories of buildings from different construction periods. 


According to the age and type of construction (construction, materials, 
and technology), existing buildings in B&H can be divided into the 


following groups: 


- Buildings constructed up to 1965; 

- Buildings constructed between 1965 and 1973; 
- Buildings constructed between 1973 and 1987; 
- Buildings constructed between 1987 and 1992; 
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heating. 
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- Buildings constructed between 1996 and 2000 (post-war 
reconstruction and construction); 
- Buildings constructed in the period 2000 to the present. 


Buildings built in recent decades do not have a A-coefficient of heat 
conductivity of even minimum satisfactory value. They do not meet the 
applicable regulations relating to (U) [W/(m2k)] for the heat transfer 
coefficient, which must be less than 0.80 [W/(m2K)]. Thermal insulation 
systems have long been used in the building industry, and it is particularly 
important to analyze the method of their installation, as well as static- 
structural problems in terms of building physics. Thermal insulation 
materials and systems should be durable; fire-resistant; have high 
resistance to heat transfer; be resistant to noise, external factors, moisture, 
and corrosion; be long-lasting; and they should belong to a group of 
materials that can be recycled. In addition, the outer surface should be 
firm, aesthetically pleasing, and of sufficient quality, without cracks, 
resistant to UV rays, and colored with suitable paint. 

The choice of thermal insulation material depends on a number of 
parameters, primarily the type of substrate and the installation method. 
Construction and insulation materials must be compatible in terms of their 
composition. For example, whether they are organic or inorganic; the 
coupling methods used; the type of outer protective layer; and the 
thickness and protective properties of the protective layer. The presence of 
condensation on the inside surface of an element is a sign of the excessive 
relative humidity of the indoor space (mainly as a consequence of use) or 
thermal insulation that is too thin (due to its composition). 

Due to their location in buildings and exposure to various impacts, 
thermal insulation materials are likely to suffer aging, melting, and loss of 
their insulating properties much earlier than other materials. If we wish to 
simplify the timing of their replacement, we should periodically examine 
the coefficient of heat transfer at several places on the fagade. In order to 
facilitate the removal of obsolete insulation and replace it, we need to have 
a simple facade system (e.g., a ventilated facade). Climate change 
increases damage to the joints and disintegration of the concrete lining on 
the surface of the outer protective layer. Problems of fungus and other 
parasites appearing in humid conditions occur due to a lack of air 
circulation; a lack of thermal insulation; a bad spot or thinness in the 
insulation; this is also dependent on the use of the internal space; and the 
use of various materials, etc. It is usually necessary to analyze each case 
separately and find the appropriate solution. 
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Existing buildings offer the greatest potential for the implementation of 
energy efficiency measures and the use of renewable, alternative energy 
sources during their renewal and rehabilitation. Reducing energy needs 
and optimizing the energy balance of buildings by improving the thermal 
properties of their exteriors and replacing obsolete heating systems, as 
well as the possibility of building green roofs, offer a pathway to 
sustainable renewal. Therefore, the green roofing strategy for buildings 
requires constructive analysis and an energy audit of the selected building. 
This audit will be in accordance with the appropriate methodology: on the 
basis of a site visit; the help of a questionnaire; the collection of all 
relevant data; and the analysis and processing thereof. 

The possibility of contact-free and remote screening of the total 
temperature field of the surface of the architectural elements of a building 
has great advantages over classical structural analysis. This application is 
equally useful for existing buildings, protected buildings, and new 
buildings. Irregularities in the thermal properties of a building’s envelope 
result in variable surface temperatures. The BAS EN 15603 standard 
mentions infrared as a method of thermography, highlighting it in finding 
and identifying the thermal bridges of the external structure. Thermographic 
screening of a building can only be carried out by professionals qualified 
in the application of infrared thermography. 

The importance of energy audits of buildings in combination with 
annual energy consumption data, which will be available to all interested 
parties, should become a modern means of driving the market and the 
construction industry towards a significant increase in energy efficiency, 
as well as offering employment opportunities for experts. 

A good source of income for construction businesses could be the 
systematic reduction of heat losses of a large number of buildings. This 
program should be, at least during its initial years, financially supported 
by the state (possibly also from international organizations and funds that 
support projects to reduce the impact of climate change through favorable 
financial loans); the project could later be made self-sustainable if 50 % of 
the value of the energy saved were invested in its continuation. This 
project could also be significant from the standpoint of increasing 
employment, and the effects would be felt quickly. Remediation of the 
heat loss of existing buildings through the greening of flat roofs, in 
addition to the long-term economic and social effects (reduction of 
maintenance and heating costs; incentive for domestic construction, 
especially producers of insulation materials; employment growth), would 
have a positive environmental impact, which is highly desirable. It is 
necessary to use those forms of solar energy technology that do not require 
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high investment (passive heating of water and passive heating of space). 
Construction programs should support and stimulate (through tax policy) 
the use of domestic materials, materials that are not harmful to health, and 
those that are environmentally friendly. The goal of comprehensive energy 
savings, and thus environmental protection, is to create prerequisites for 
the systematic rehabilitation and reconstruction of existing buildings, and 
to increase the thermal insulation of new buildings. 

Based on the above, we can conclude that energy efficient and 
environmentally sustainable construction strives to: 


- Reduce heat losses in buildings by improving the thermal insulation 
of external elements and through favorable relationship between the 
outer surfaces and the volume of the building; 

- Increase heating gains through favorable orientation of buildings 
and the use of solar energy; 

- Use renewable energy sources (biomass, sun, wind etc.); 

- Increase the energy efficiency of thermal power systems, with 
financial savings through reduced heating, cooling, and electricity 
bills; 

- Create more pleasant and higher quality housing with a longer life- 
span; 

- Contribute to the protection of the environment and a reduction in 
the emission of harmful gases into the environment and impacts on 
global climate change. 


Greening the roofs of residential buildings from these periods, if 
justified and possible in terms of construction, could become a standard 
measure for improving the energy efficiency of housing blocks, and 
reducing the emission of harmful gases and urban pollution. 


Life-cycle of a Construction and its Building Elements 


The life-cycle of a construction element, or the construction itself, can 
be described by referring to three categories: the technical life-cycle; the 
functional life-cycle; and the economic life-cycle. 

The technical life-cycle of an element ends when an element is no 
longer able to perform its function within the range of set standards, 1.e. 
when it has to be replaced by a new element. 
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Fig. 7-2: Technical life-cycle of a construction. 


The functional life-cycle of a construction refers to the function and 
usability of a structure within its life-cycle, in terms of its functionality 
and productivity when fulfilling a user’s needs in accordance with existing 
regulations and standards. The spatial flexibility of a structure is becoming 
more important to both investors and users. The majority of structures 
designed and built in the last hundred years do not allow for spatial 
flexibility, or only allow for minimal spatial flexibility at the apartment 
level. Such interventions need to be conducted with great caution and 
expertise in order not to jeopardize the stability of the construction 
(Durmi8evic, 2006). 
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Fig. 7-3: The functional life-cycle of a construction. 
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The economic life-cycle of an element is the period during which the 
cost of its exploitation and maintenance remain within the expenses 
framework. 

The life-cycle of construction materials can be defined as a planned 
exploitation period meeting the requirements and economic solutions. 
Being regularly maintained and upgraded, the construction meets new 
requirements, which makes it possible to prolong its life-cycle. The life- 
cycle of a building may be understood as a result of maintaining balance 
between ‘offers’ (the technical life-cycle); and ‘demand’ (the functional- 
economic life-cycle). 

The most important factors affecting the life-cycle of construction 
materials and elements are: quality of planning; design quality; quality of 
building materials; quality of construction work; load and usage; the 
environment; maintenance of the construction; and protection of 
construction elements. 

The life-cycle expense of a construction is related to its overall 
expenses, which, depending on type, can be found in DIN 18960 Expenses 
of Building Construction. It is important to relate the mutual dependence 
between decision-making when choosing the quality of elements in the 
planning and design phase with the further expenses of exploitation. 

The life-cycle of certain construction elements and materials depends 
on a number of factors among which the most important are: the quality of 
the materials; and the proper installation and regular maintenance of the 
construction throughout its life-cycle. 


Possible Maintenance Scenarios 


The Committee on Building Maintenance has proposed that the 
following definition of ‘maintenance’ be adopted: 


“Work undertaken in order to keep, restore or improve every facility, i.e. 
every part of the building, its services and surroundings to a currently 
acceptable standard and to sustain the utility and value of the facility.” 


The life-cycle phase pertaining to utilizing and maintaining a facility 
takes the following functions into account: heating and cooling systems; 
lighting; and water facilities. Other additions and elements include: paints; 
floor, and wall linings; and other interior elements. It is also possible that a 
facility, in its usage and maintenance phase, may be reconstructed, 
modernized, or have its function changed—new elements and systems 
added, etc. 
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In building maintenance, it is necessary to have adequate data and 
information in order to answer the following four key questions: what 
should be done? Can it be done? How is it to be done? And when? 

Answers to ‘what should be done?’ generate building maintenance 
tasks, further generating answers to the questions ‘if it can be done, how 
and when?’ in order to successfully complete the set goals. 

Building maintenance could simply be observed as a periodical 
deterioration and periodical reconstruction at certain time intervals. Such a 
life-cycle scenario is simplified and unlikely, as can be seen in the 
diagram below. 
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Fig. 7-4: Building deterioration and maintenance over time. 


In an actual building life-cycle, there can be more maintenance 
scenarios presented, as shown in the diagrams below. The figure below 
shows a life-cycle without maintenance where the built-in elements, as 
well as the facility itself, completely deteriorate in a relatively short period 
of time. 
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Fig. 7-5: Building deterioration without maintenance. 
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The diagram below shows a life-cycle scenario when there is one 
major reconstruction where the majority of construction elements and 
materials are replaced or corrected, significantly extending the service and 
functional life of the building. 
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Fig. 7-6: Building deterioration and maintenance over time. 


A scenario implying regular routine maintenance is rather favorable 
and regularly practiced. As can be seen from the diagram below, high 
quality and preventive building maintenance significantly extends the life- 
cycle of a building. 

The most favorable maintenance scenario is given in the diagram 
below. The diagram shows that a facility, which has regularly been 
maintained throughout its life-cycle, sees at least one major 
reconstruction, which significantly extends its service and functional life- 
cycle compared to all the other scenarios presented above. 








PREVENTIVE PERIODICAL MAINTENANCE 
+ ONE MAJOR RECONSTRUCTION 


RELIABILITY 





preventive maintenance 
major reconstruction 


minimun requirements 


time 


Fig. 7-7: Building deterioration and maintenance over time. 
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Maintenance Costs 


How long a building’s period of exploitation lasts, i.e. its utilization 
period, is actually a very complex question that still has not been 
completely answered, as it depends on a number of factors. Certainly, the 
most important factor is the bearing capacity of the building and the 
quality and type of the built-in materials. 

According to research conducted by the Directorate for Economic 
Planning, for a life-cycle of 100 years, it is necessary to invest 155 % of 
the initial investment in 90 years; a similar survey in Sweden showed that 
for a life-cycle of 80 years, it was also necessary to invest 155 % of the 
initial investment in 75 years (Chanter, 2007). 

If we correlate these values, we can conclude that, on average, 
investment and maintenance costs for a period of 100 years are as follows: 


(+ a) x 100] 12 = 189% 


= t 0, (1) 

This findings show that, on average, it is necessary to invest 189 % of 
the building’s initial value, i.e., almost twice the investment for its 
construction. Therefore, it follows that long-life buildings, within their 
life-cycle, cost as much money as is necessary for their construction: 


C.L.B. = 1+ 1.89 =2.89 C.N.B.; 
C.L.B. = cost of a long-life building; 
C.N.B. = cost of a new building. 


From the correlation presented above, it follows that every 35 years a 
new building could be built from investment and maintenance costs. 

The research conducted is based on older buildings constructed using 
older technologies and low quality construction materials, which is the 
reason why maintenance costs are so high and the reason why the 
percentages do not reflect the actual situation. The actual maintenance 
costs are about 20 % lower, i.e. 155 % of the initial investment cost for a 
life-cycle of 100 years. The investment and maintenance costs are highest 
in years 50-60, since it is in this period that some of the building 
components need to be replaced. 

The higher the quality of the built-in materials and their performance in 
the phase of building utilization, the lower the maintenance costs, and the 
longer the life-cycle, if maintenance is conducted professionally and on a 
regular basis. 
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Construction materials and elements were often selected based on their 
price, rather than quality. Their durability and inter-particle influences 
during the building life-cycle were not taken into much consideration, the 
consequences of which we see today. 

Each material has its properties of durability, which can be seen in the 
diagram below. The materials have been grouped according to their life- 
cycle, showing the relationships of certain groups within one life-cycle. 
The existing legislative and tax policies encourage energy-saving 
measures, whereas a majority of reconstructed buildings have high energy 
demand; this is not always the case with heritage constructions. 

When using high quality materials and elements during construction, it 
is reasonable to expect that the maintenance costs within their life-cycle 
will also be high. However, there is usually little need for such 
interventions, and thus the costs can be compensated, which again justifies 
the use of quality materials in design and construction (Causevié, 2014; 
Group of authors, 2004). 

Understandably, cost analysis of a building’s life-cycle? includes its 
planning and design; construction; corrections; replacements; demolition 
and removal; and reuse. Calculation of life-cycle costs is not an easy task 
since each building is unique when it comes to its environment, individual 
solutions, and investor/user demands. 

One should also take into consideration the difference between the 
longevity of a construction and the varying technical life-cycles of built-in 
elements and materials. The first step is to separate out costs pertaining to 
different life-cycle phases. The second step is to show the average value 
for costs that regularly reoccur over the years, in order to make them 
comparable at different time intervals. 

According to EU-DIN standards, the costs may be defined as follows: 


e Planning, design, and construction costs—total cost, including all 
activities, from planning to completion; 

e Utilization, maintenance, and corrections costs—total cost, including 
all activities utilizing a building, as well as its reconstruction and 
modernization costs; 

e Demolition and removal costs—total cost, including all activities 
performed when demolishing parts of a building, or the whole 
building, as well as waste removal costs, including the profit 
arising from its further usage. 





? Life-cycle costing (LCC); life-cycle costing analysis (LCCA). 
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The basic formula to calculate life-cycle costs is: 


LCC=H+N+A (2) 

LCC: life-cycle costs; 

H: planning, design, and construction costs; 

N: utilization, maintenance, and corrections costs; 
A: demolition and removal costs. 


Planning, design, and construction costs (H) are estimated for a 
relatively short period of time and we may say that they are predictable 
and static. Utilization, maintenance, and corrections costs (N) are dynamic 
and constantly changing, as the costs are allocated over a long period of 
time and, therefore, they have to be represented by an average value in 
order to be comparable. Demolition and removal costs (A) are calculated 
at the end of a building’s service life and are also static because they are 
assessed for a relatively short period of time. 

The diagram below shows the relationship between preventive 
maintenance costs and minor and major repairs, depending on the damage 
caused during a building’s life-cycle. It can be seen from the diagram that 
the preventive maintenance costs are significantly lower compared to those 
when a construction is neglected; or when minor or major interventions are 
periodically conducted. At the same time, apart from higher costs, such 
damage causes a structure to deteriorate and shortens its life-cycle. 
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Fig. 7-8: Relationship between maintenance costs, repair, and damage within a 
building’s life-cycle. 
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FM—Facilities Management? 


Facilities management (FM) is a fast-growing discipline focused on 
managing and maintaining buildings during their exploitation phase. It is a 
discipline that integrates expertise from the fields of architecture; civil 
engineering and other branches of engineering; economics; information 
and communication technologies; organizational studies; sociology; and 
aesthetics. FM effects are seen ‘at first sight,’ both when observing the 
overall working and living conditions in a building and the financial 
reports showing significant cost savings for building maintenance. 


Managing and Maintaining Facilities during Exploitation 


Facilities management is a young scientific discipline founded in the 
USA at the beginning of the 1960s. In the mid-1980s, it developed in the 
UK; at the beginning of the 1990s, it started advancing in Europe as well. 
One of the most important FM rules is that of adapting to the peculiarities 
of the local surroundings. This principle can be justified by various levels 
of technical and technological development; different standards; different 
climates; and many other specific qualities that shape an environment. 

FM is also beginning to be established in developing countries as well. 
Changes in forms of ownership and stricter rules and usage standards 
leave new owners with no other choice, but to maintain their buildings in 
better and more organized ways, backed up by economic interest, Le. 
higher profits; maintaining value; and a longer duration of the exploitation 
of constructed facilities. 

Developed EU countries take great care of their constructed environment 
by saving resources and preserving the value of such facilities through 
activities encompassed by FM. This concept of management integrates all 
the information relevant to the functionality of facilities and related 
processes, which, apart from FM managers, may engage engineers and 
technicians of various profiles, technology, and maintenance support staff, 
etc. 

Within the structure of costs, operational costs are very high and recent 
experience shows that by utilizing FM, operational costs within the 
existing frame can be reduced by 30 % (Group of authors, 2004). Taking 


3 Facilities management is a discipline integrating various professions with the aim 
of preserving the functionality of the constructed environment by integrating 
human resources, locations, processes, and technologies. See: IFMA—International 
Facility Management Association. 
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this into consideration, it is estimated that the seemingly high costs of FM 
at the organizational level are paid back in the first two years of its 
implementation. 


Life-cycle of Constructed Facilities 


Over the past decade, facilities maintenance and management has 
rapidly developed, knowledge has been rapidly integrated and there have 
been faster flows of information and better co-ordination of all the 
categories of people participating in planning and construction (owners, 
designers, constructors, users, etc.). 

Table 8-1 identifies the prominent phases within the life-cycle of a 
contemporary facility. It is important to notice that the period of effective 
exploitation (Phase 5) lasts 30-50 years; whereas the period of defining 
needs; planning and design; construction; and the moving-in period lasts 
for about six years—this corresponds to 1/10—1/6 of a building’s life- 
cycle. Facilities management and maintenance is a process that is to be 
taken into consideration from the design phase (Phase 1) to the demolition 
phase (Phase 6) following the exploitation period. Today, FM has to be 
considered and defined by experts in both the phase of preliminary and 
working drawings and the utilization phase. The final phase has to 
estimate how a facility, whose utilization period or life-cycle has ended, is 
going to be demolished and which materials (and how) may be recycled or 
destroyed. 





Facilities Management 

















Planni Moving Demolition, 
Defining oo Construction | in, Exploitation | removal, 
needs ae utilization recycling 
design 
1 year 2 years 1—2 years 1 year 30-50 years | 1 year 























Table 8-1: Facilities management in a facility life-cycle. 
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Types of Flat Roof 


The types of existing flat roof structures that were most frequently 
constructed and which will be analyzed in this paper come in the 
following forms: 


1. Walkable flat roofs; 
2. Non-walkable flat roofs. 


Four types of flat roof, including walkable and non-walkable flat roofs, 
of 4 m, 5 m, and 6 m, are analyzed. 


T1-PRK-V1 
WALKABLE FLAT ROOF - CURRENT CONDITION: 
~ CONCRETE TILES 3-4cm 
- SAND + GRAVEL 5-8cm 
- BITUMEN WATERPROOFING 

MEMBRANE 1-2cm 
- THERMAL INSULATION 4-6cm 
- VAPOUR BARRIER 1-2cm 
~ SLOPED CONCRETE (min.) 4-5cm 


~ REINFORCED CONCRETE SLAB 15-20cm 












































TI-PRK-V2 
WALKABLE FLAT ROOF - CURRENT CONDITION: 
~ CONCRETE TILES 3-4cm 
- SAND + GRAVEL 5-8cm 
~ BITUMEN WATERPROOFING 
MEMBRANE 1-2cm 
~ THERMAL INSULATION 4-6cm 
- VAPOUR BARRIER 1-2cm 
- SLOPED CONCRETE (min.) 4-5cem 
- REINFORCED CONCRETE SLAB 
WITH BEAMS 30 - 50cm 
T1-PRK-V3 
‘ WALKABLE FLAT ROOF - CURRENT CONDITION: 
WEEE 
VAZZALLT ILLIA ~ CONCRETE TILES 3-4cm 
e - SAND + GRAVEL 5-8cm 
- BITUMEN WATERPROOFING 
MEMBRANE 1-2cm 
- THERMAL INSULATION 4-6cm 
- VAPOUR BARRIER 1-2cm 
- SLOPED CONCRETE (min.) 4-5cem 
~ REINFORCED CONCRETE SLAB 
WITH RIBS 30- 50cm 
TI-PRK-V4 
WALKABLE FLAT ROOF - CURRENT CONDITION: 
- CONCRETE TILES 3-4cm 
- SAND + GRAVEL 5-8cm 
- BITUMEN WATERPROOFING 
MEMBRANE 1-2cm 
- THERMAL INSULATION 4-6cm 
- VAPOUR BARRIER 1-2cm 
- SLOPED CONCRETE (min.) 4-5cm 
- REINFORCED CONCRETE SLAB 


WITH PREFABRICATED ELEMENTS 18- 20cm 


Fig. 7-9: Types of flat roof, including different load bearing variants. 
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The variants represent four typical load-bearing structures: a flat 
reinforced concrete slab; a reinforced concrete slab with beams; a fine 
ribbed slab; and a semi-prefabricated slab with which typical flat-roof 
layers are constructed. 


T2-NRK-V1 

NON-WALKABLE FLAT ROOF - CURRENT CONDITION: 
BAYA WY YY 
VALLLLLLLL LILLE LILI ILLLLLELL ILL LA -SAND + GRAVEL 8- 10cm 
' eee Cees Ceeeeeeatee : - BITUMEN WATERPROOFING 

MEMBRANE 1-2cm 

- THERMAL INSULATION 4-6cm 

- VAPOUR BARRIER 1-2cm 

- SLOPED CONCRETE (min.} 4-5cm 


- REINFORCED CONCRETE SLAB 15-20cm 


























T2-NRK-V2 
~ NON-WALKABLE FLAT ROOF - CURRENT CONDITION: 
yyy 
UZZZLLITLLLILL LILLE LLL LEED ELLA -SAND + GRAVEL 8-10cm 
: | - BITUMEN WATERPROOFING 
MEMBRANE 1-2cm 
- THERMAL INSULATION 4-6cm 
- VAPOUR BARRIER 1-2cm 
- SLOPED CONCRETE (min.) 4-5cm 
- REINFORCED CONCRETE SLAB 
WITH BEAMS 30 - 50cm 
T2-NRK-V3 
NON-WALKABLE FLAT ROOF - CURRENT CONDITION: 
- SAND + GRAVEL 8-10cm 
- BITUMEN WATERPROOFING 
MEMBRANE 1-2cm 
- THERMAL INSULATION 4-6cm 
- VAPOUR BARRIER 1-2cm 
- SLOPED CONCRETE (min.) 4-5em 
- REINFORCED CONCRETE SLAB 
WITH RIBS 30- 50m 
T2-NRK-V4 
NON-WALKABLE FLAT ROOF - CURRENT CONDITION: 
vy 
ULZZLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLL ELLA -SAND +GRAVEL 8-10cm 
SSSR -BITUMEN WATERPROOFING 
] CJ == 
iS @' j S 4SS. 4e MEMBRANE 1-2cem 
- THERMAL INSULATION 4-6cm 
- VAPOUR BARRIER 1-2cm 
- SLOPED CONCRETE (min.) 4-5cm 
- REINFORCED CONCRETE SLAB 


WITH PREFABRICATED ELEMENTS 30 - 50cm 


Fig. 7-10: Types of non-walkable flat roof of different load bearing variants. 
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Greening Existing Flat Roof Constructions 


The following offers an analysis of the possibility of making existing 
types of flat roofs green—particularly type 1, a walkable flat roof; and 
type 2, a non-walkable flat roof—in the size-ranges of 4 m, 5 m, and 6 m. 
This possibility is analyzed regarding two characteristic variants of 
greening: intensive and extensive greening of a flat roof of the given types 
and variants in the given size-ranges of 4 m, 5 m, and 6 m. 

An intensive green roof is a system of greening that allows an 
unlimited and very different use of a green surface. Depending on the type 
of plant used, the vegetative substrate has a height of 12 to 60 cm, which 
allows the growth of bushes and low-density plants. In this way, it is 
possible to form public green surfaces, such as lawns or even parkland 
surfaces. Intensive greenery requires proper care, regular fertilization, and 
weeding, as well as watering during longer dry periods. 


T2-IZRK-V1 
INTENSIVE VEGETATION FLAT ROOF - PROPOSAL: 


- VEGETATION - SHRUBBERY 

~ SUBSTRATE 20- 25cm 
~ FILTER SHEET 1-2cm 

~ DRAINAGE LAYER 

~ PROTECTION MAT 

~ ROOT BARRIER 








~ XPS THERMAL INSULATION 20- 25cm 
~ BITUMEN WATERPROOFING 
MEMBRANE 1-2cm 

~ SLOPED CONCRETE (min.) 4-5cm 

~ REINFORCED CONCRETE SLAB 15-20cm 
i dil , 
WEA. Wis Ht 

T24ZRK-V2 


INTENSIVE VEGETATION FLAT ROOF - PROPOSAL: 


~ VEGETATION - SHRUBBERY 

~ SUBSTRATE 20- 25cm 
~ FILTER SHEET 1-2cm 

~ DRAINAGE LAYER 

~ PROTECTION MAT 

~ ROOT BARRIER 





- XPS THERMAL INSULATION 20-25cm 
~ BITUMEN WATERPROOFING 

MEMBRANE 1-2cm 
~ SLOPED CONCRETE (min.} 4-Scm 


~ REINFORCED CONCRETE SLAB 
WITH BEAMS 15-20cm 
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T24ZRK-V3 
INTENSIVE VEGETATION FLAT ROOF - PROPOSAL: 


~ VEGETATION - SHRUBBERY 

~ SUBSTRATE 20-25cm 
- FILTER SHEET 1-2cm 

~ DRAINAGE LAYER 

~ PROTECTION MAT 








~ ROOT BARRIER 
~ XPS THERMAL INSULATION 20-25cm 
- BITUMEN WATERPROOFING 
MEMBRANE 1-2cm 
~ SLOPED CONCRETE (min.) 4-5cem 
~ REINFORCED CONCRETE SLAB 
WITH RIBS 15-20cm 
di, ke th NG. ah 
Want | UT Af NG alt Lal! 
T2-1ZRK-V4 


x \ INTENSIVE VEGETATION FLAT ROOF - PROPOSAL: 


Z hahah ahaa ae - VEGETATION - SHRUBBERY 
a we a nn en a ne ee a OL 20 - 25 
: om ~ | |< 1 cm 
SSSR ESIGN SGA = rurer suecr I=2em 
~- DRAINAGE LAYER 


~ PROTECTION MAT 
- ROOT BARRIER 

















- XPS THERMAL INSULATION 20- 25cm 
- BITUMEN WATERPROOFING 

MEMBRANE 1-2cm 
- SLOPED CONCRETE (min.) 4-5cm 


- REINFORCED CONCRETE SLAB 
WITH PREFABRICATED ELEMENTS 15-20cm 


Fig. 7-11: Intensive greening of flat roofs of various variants of load bearing 
structures. 


An extensive green roof implies low-density plants that do not require 
much care and maintenance. Crossing over such roof surfaces is limited to 
necessary maintenance. Extensive greenery requires a specially prepared 
substrate. Due to the relatively low height of up to 18 cm, the choice of 
plants is limited to undemanding greenery. Watering and fertilization is 
only necessary in the phase of growing, until the vegetation covers 60 % 
of the surface and becomes adapted to the conditions. Extensive greenery 
has low weight, and is therefore suitable for lightweight roofs, subsequent 
greening of previously built roofs, and their repair. 
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TI-EZRK-V1 
EXTENSIVE VEGETATION FLAT ROOF - PROPOSAL: 


~ VEGETATION - GRASS 


x - SUBSTRATE 5-10cm 

CSCS KK RR KY] «> FILTER SHEET 1-2cm 
Le DRAINAGE LAYER 

- PROTECTION MAT 

- ROOT BARRIER 

~ XPS THERMAL INSULATION 20-25cm 

- BITUMEN WATERPROOFING 

MEMBRANE 1-2cm 
~ SLOPED CONCRETE (min.} 4-5cm 


~- REINFORCED CONCRETE SLAB 15- 20cm 
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ne} - VEGETATION - GRASS 
nee nm RRR 7 SUBSTRATE 5- 10cm 
IRIE SOOO] «> FILTER SHEET 1-2cm 
etetets - DRAINAGE LAYER 
Neotetat - PROTECTION MAT 
Retetane - ROOT BARRIER 
XOX] - XPS THERMAL INSULATION 20-25cm 
ete ~ BITUMEN WATERPROOFING 
MEMBRANE 1-2cm 
- SLOPED CONCRETE (min.) 4-5em 
~ REINFORCED CONCRETE SLAB 
WITH BEAMS 30-50cm 
TI-EZRK-V3 


EXTENSIVE VEGETATION FLAT ROOF - PROPOSAL: 





VL Lhd ddidddididididididididididididididididdidd 
SRC KR KK KKK | 










~ VEGETATION - GRASS 
















Ro ro ooo Na rrr ~ SUBSTRATE 5- 10cm 
Bo pee ee ee : Sane CAVES 1-2cm 
bes] ~~ PROTECTION MAT 
Pe] ROOT BARRIER 
ree - XPS THERMAL INSULATION 20-25cm 
LJ - BITUMEN WATERPROOFING 
MEMBRANE 1-2cm 
- SLOPED CONCRETE (min.) 4-Scm 
~ REINFORCED CONCRETE SLAB 


WITH RIBS 30-50cm 
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TI-EZRK-V4 
EXTENSIVE VEGETATION FLAT ROOF - PROPOSAL; 


- VEGETATION - GRASS 

- SUBSTRATE 5-10cm 
~ FILTER SHEET 1-2cm 
- DRAINAGE LAYER 

- PROTECTION MAT 





- ROOT BARRIER 
- XPS THERMAL INSULATION 20- 25cm 
- BITUMEN WATERPROOFING 
MEMBRANE 1-2em 
~ SLOPED CONCRETE (min.) 4-5cem 


- REINFORCED CONCRETE SLAB 
WITH PREFABRICATED ELEMENTS 3 - 50cm 


Fig. 7-12: Extensive greening of flat roofs of different variants of bearing 
structure. 


Analysis of Existing Structures 


Considering the results of verification analysis, the retrofit of existing 
roof constructions should not be a problem in the case of adding green 
roofing. Under certain conditions, the existing structure does not need to 
be further strengthened. One of these conditions is to remove the roof 
ballast and replace it with an extensive green roof that has the same level 
of dead load and the same load criteria. If we decide on such an approach 
to flat roof greening, it is necessary to solve issues of drainage and 
waterproofing. 


Current Capacity of Bearing Structure 


Horizontal load-bearing structures were conventionally calculated to 
meet two basic criteria: bearing capacity (strength); and reliability 
(stiffness) according to the traditional concept of limit states. 

Limit states are idealized states beyond which the structure no longer 
satisfies the design criteria, e.g. the structure under consideration does not 
meet certain structural or functional design requirements. The strength of 
the bearing element means that the dimensions of the bearing element 
should be selected so that the bearing element can safely transfer the 
designed load to another supporting element or the ground. The criterion 
of reliability (rigidity) means that the dimensions of the bearing element 
should be selected so that the maximum possible deformation is less than 
the allowable deformation. It is required that a structure serves its purpose 
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during the construction period; withstands the expected degree of load 
with a certain level of reliability; and is economical. These construction 
requirements are met by choosing suitable construction materials; and 
ensuring appropriate design of the structure, including an appropriate 
static design and verification. According to the traditional concept of limit 
states described above, a given structure is assumed to be fully 
satisfactory. Each part of the load-bearing structure should be examined in 
turn to see whether, after its removal, it still has the means to adequately 
transmit the load to the foundation through alternative load paths. The 
static verification and calculation of a bearing structure is based on the 
concept of design according to limit states using global security 
coefficients or partial security coefficients. A limit state design is the 
condition above which the construction does not meet static calculation 
requirements (i.e. the condition of the load immediately before the failure 
and excessive deformation of the structure or structural parts, etc.). 

All limit state conditions can be divided into the two basic following 
groups: 


a) Limit state safety conditions are applied to the bearing capacity of 
the structure. For the correct limit state conditions, it is necessary to 
prove that where material properties are not involved, and for a 
specific load case, the expression of the effects of actions can be 
given in general terms (clause 6.3.2(1)), as the design value Eq; 

b) The design value Eq (maximal lateral forces), calculated as Ey = E 
(Fa, aq), do not exceed the structural load of Ra = R (Xa, aa). 

Ea < Ra 

c) Limit state reliability conditions are related to the design of the 
structure and the comfort it gives to people. For the limit state 
reliability conditions necessary to prove that the maximum impacts 
(maximum displacement) calculated as Eq = E (Fa, aa, Xa) do not 
exceed the normative criteria for the behavior of the structure, Cu. 
Eas Ca 


The evaluation of the bearing capacity of an existing structure can be 
done in a variety of ways, with a wide scope of accuracy. Determining the 
relative size of new and existing loads; i.e. the existing reinforcement and 
necessary reinforcements in cases of additional loads, will provide general 
access to static verification. 
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Increase the area of reinforcement by the types of roof 
structure, depending on the extensive or intensive greening 
of the roof 
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Fig. 7-13: How to increase the load capacity of an existing roof? 
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In the case of load changes to a flat roof construction, it is possible to 
add beams to the existing load-bearing elements. Alternatively the existing 
load-bearing elements should receive further strengthening to meet the 
above-mentioned conditions according to two basic criteria: bearing 
capacity (strength); and reliability (stiffness). Additional reinforcement of 
a flat roof structure allows the installation of intensive green roofs (with a 
50-60 cm ground layer). Basic techniques of structural strengthening may 
be used. 


Conclusion 


To a significant degree, green roofs absorb surplus solar emissions and 
thermal emissions from concrete and asphalt roofing. Another positive 
feature of green roofs is their valuable impact in terms of noise reduction. 
Depending on the thickness and type of a roofing layer, noise within the 
interior spaces of a building with green roofs may be reduced up to 40 dB 
(www.gradimo.hr, 2011). Therefore, for instance, in the context of 
Europe, the life-span of green roofs is two times that of classic flat roofs. 
Experimental measures and theoretical assessments have shown that the 
energy spent for heating and cooling is reduced by 26 % in the case of 
green roofs (Tselekis, 2012). By slowing down the evaporation of 
rainwater, green roofs allow a natural lowering of the temperature, and a 
reduction of carbon dioxide, industrial dust, and dispersed heavy particles. 
By retaining the surplus of drainage water, it is possible to reduce the cost 
of maintaining bulky drainage systems and flooding risks. In addition, by 
greening existing flat roofs, it is possible to support the growth of urban 
agriculture or the launch of production of organic agricultural products 
thus allowing residents to be more physically active and, therefore, 
improving the psychophysical health of the urban population in general. 

In the future, by greening existing flat roofs in the Sarajevo region, it 
would be possible to create favorable conditions and enhance the living 
conditions in the building: the thermal stability of the roof is enhanced in 
both summer and winter and noise reduction is ensured as well. The 
immediate microclimate would be improved through the development of a 
‘green oasis,’ while the admission of rainfall to the drainage system would 
be reduced. In the days to come, green roofs and roof gardens will play a 
significant role in the sustainable development of urban environments, 
especially in diminishing the consequences of global warming and 
reducing the emission of greenhouse gases. 

The results of the evaluation of the bearing capacity of an existing 
construction related to increasing load clearly show that the most suitable 
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type of structure for greening is a ribbed slab structure, especially in the 
case of extensive greening. The most demanding type of structure would 
be one with a simply supported slab and “Monta” prefabricated structure. 
However, after strengthening of the load bearing structural elements, we 
can achieve improved mechanical characteristics of construction materials, 
and thus significantly decrease deflections of structure peaks and extreme 
tension stresses. 
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‘A TIME AND A PLACE’: 
RECONCILING ARCHITECTURAL 
PEDAGOGY AND URBAN CONSERVATION 
IN HISTORIC SARAJEVO 


GREG BAILEY AND DR. KAREN FIELDER 


Abstract 


Whilst a contextual approach to design is widely taught in schools of 
architecture, urban conservation is more often seen as a divergent practice. 
As a School which delivers postgraduate learning in both architecture and 
historic conservation, at the University of Portsmouth (UoP) we aim to 
equip our students with the skills to develop deep, personal understandings 
of cultural and historic contexts as a basis for contemporary design work 
that is in harmony with the goals of urban heritage conservation. New 
design is understood as integral to a process of managing change in the 
historic urban context that seeks to sustain heritage values through 
aligning ‘place’ with its partners ‘time’ and ‘people’. 

If ‘place’ is about people, their stories and histories, then it is also 
about the spaces and structures they made in the past, then looked after, 
destroyed or allowed to disappear, mediated by an understanding of 
‘why?’ Our paper proposes transformative methods of learning for a new 
generation of architects working outside of the formal discipline of 
conservation, engaging with the creative possibilities of cultural heritage, 
not only regarding the built environment but also intangibles such as 
dance, food, music and literature, to build for the future. 

Equipped with these ideas and a phenomenological lens, in late 2014 
the postgraduate Emergent Studio at Portsmouth exposed students to the 
vibrant and enduring ‘time and place’ of Sarajevo. Drawing on the 
subsequent work by these students, we present a series of case studies 
proposing new interventions for the city. We will discuss how the 
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student’s immersive first-hand experience—which had a_ profoundly 
transformative and life-changing impact upon some—clicited creative 
design propositions which reinforce cultural identity and community 
values. We will discuss the extent to which this approach has validity in 
engaging the next generation of architects with a cultural landscape 
approach to urban conservation. 


Keywords: culture, design, heritage, intangible, pedagogy, 
phenomenological, place, Sarajevo, student 


Introduction 


“Buildings are not abstract, meaningless constructions, or aesthetic 
compositions, they are extensions and shelters of our bodies, memories, 
identities and minds.” (Pallasmaa 2009, 117.) 


It is widely recognised that the spirit and character of many cities 
across the world has been degraded over the past century by road 
transport, commercialism, rapid redevelopment and in some cases conflict. 
Buildings and places of importance to communities have been destroyed 
or diminished, often to be replaced inappropriately, and subsequently 
failing to nurture those who live, work in and depend on the place, with 
significant social and political consequences. Elsewhere, gaps remain like 
missing teeth. However, there is fast-growing recognition among those 
engaged in managing the urban built environment that a change in attitude 
is urgently needed, demanding a far more holistic understanding of how 
that environment might be developed to the best advantage of both citizens 
and the economy. Given the current rapid growth in urban populations, 
and the need to protect and enhance remaining places of quality, UNESCO 
has advanced the notion of ‘cultural capital’, encouraging decision-makers 
to look at the ‘big picture’ and to view culture as a pillar of sustainable 
development. These dimensions of the built environment, including 
tangible and intangible heritage, should be key considerations when 
designing new interventions, beyond appearance or architectural point- 
scoring. Furthermore, UNESCO advances a cultural landscape approach to 
historic urban environments which are understood as living embodiments 
of the diverse interactions between people and their environments. 

In the UK, organisations like the Prince’s Foundation (a charity 
supported by the Prince of Wales), and the Design Council’s CABE 
(Commission for Architecture and the Built Environment) have been 
promoting a broad-based integrated approach to place-making for some 
years. The Prince’s Foundation, whose motto is “respecting the past, 
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building the future”, has as its goal the creation of “harmonious communities” 
through sustainable design principles and skills-based education which put 
people and communities first (Prince’s Foundation 2018). The Foundation’s 
role in the built environment addresses both the regeneration of historic 
places and the construction of new sustainable developments. The 
Foundation’s approach has attracted criticism from some architectural 
quarters who see it as leading to anachronistic new design, as exemplified 
by Poundbury, the experimental, traditionalist urban extension of 
Dorchester in Dorset, UK. However, the underlying principles of a 
bottom-up and integrated approach to place-making have been more 
widely accepted, as has the Foundation’s pioneering “Enquiry by Design’ 
toolkit for empowering local communities to shape the design process. 

Whilst education programmes in architectural conservation exist in the 
UK, conservation of the historic environment has historically been a 
distinct discipline from professional architectural training, with each 
following their own, sometimes blinkered, path. As the practice of 
architecture has narrowed and others have taken on some of the traditional 
roles of architects, in recent years misguided pressure on practitioners in 
both disciplines to become ‘specialists’ has added to the schism. A 
perceived tension exists between contemporary architectural design driven 
by commercial interests which bears little regard for culture and context, 
and conservation as the enemy of progress and creativity in design. While 
both disciplines are vital in the quest for environments that provide 
succour and support for citizens, each needs to better understand the skills 
and priorities of the other to effectively enable the making (or indeed re- 
making) of ‘place’. This shared endeavour extends to the re-purposing of 
existing buildings and constructs as well as to determining what is 
appropriate to build now—all with the bigger socio-political and socio- 
economic picture in mind. ‘Place-making’ is a skill and activity that while 
tacitly accepted as something we should all be attending to, in reality is 
often ignored in the harder economic real world. In response, the 
philosopher Karsten Harries argues “...for an ethical approach to our 
shaping of time and space, establishing an ethos, a dwelling place for 
humans where reflection and activity are nurtured and where conditions 
for an authentic community life can be realised” (as cited in Collier 2006, 
308). 

Our proposal therefore is to combine the education of architects and 
conservationists, promoting both the particular practical skills and ethics 
of each discipline and supported by an a priori thorough understanding of 
the means and processes necessary for a full and multi-dimensional 
understanding of the place in which practitioners are working. Part 2 of 
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this chapter therefore outlines our pedagogic theories and position while 
Part 3 provides an illustration of demonstrable practice in support of our 
proposition, outlining the activities of the Emergent Studio at Portsmouth 
School of Architecture and the resulting breadth and depth of student 
understanding achieved through engagement with Sarajevo, Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, over the academic year of 2014-15. Part 4 details a selection 
of the sensitive and eloquent projects that resulted from the programme, 
while Part 5 looks to the future and opportunities for students following 
this programme within real-life practice that engages with Jeremy Till’s 
notion of ‘thick time’: 


“by infusing the process of design with both experiences and hopes (of 
architects, of other designers, of users, of clients) thick time brings 
architecture to the world as lived...” (Till 2009, 98), creating “...a present 
that gathers the past and holds the future pregnantly, but not in an easy, 
linear manner” (Till 2000, 292). 


Part 2: Pedagogy 


This paper considers two particular aspects of ‘place’ in its 
examination of architectural pedagogy in relation to historic places. 
Firstly, if, as Harries discusses, ‘place’ is about people, their stories, 
memories and histories, then it is also about the built environments shaped 
by those histories, and how and why they have been cared for, destroyed 
or left to decay. Secondly, it examines the challenge of maintaining an 
ongoing regard for this historical place-making through contemporary 
architectural practice as a means of sustaining cultural values through what 
might be termed ‘place maintenance’. We set out our approach to 
equipping our students for the creation of contemporary architecture which 
is both of our time but also respectful of the fabric of the past and the 
processes of history which called it into being. The paper proposes 
transformative methods of learning for a new generation of architects 
working outside of the formal discipline of conservation which engage 
with the creative possibilities of historic places that are understood as 
living cultural landscapes. Adopting UNESCO’s concept of the ‘historic 
urban landscape’ extends the consideration of place beyond the physical 
environment to a holistic notion of the human environment as composed 
of tangible and intangible qualities and heritage such as dance, food, music 
and literature. We use an expanded definition of cultural heritage as a 
resource, encouraging students to take account of these dimensions of the 
urban landscape when making design interventions. 
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Although a contextual approach to contemporary design is widely 
taught in schools of architecture, urban conservation is more often seen as 
an alternative practice. In the UK, university programmes delivering 
architectural education must demonstrate that they meet the professional 
standards required for validation by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects (RIBA), which carries with it no requirement to learn about 
conservation of the historic environment. Conservation education, on the 
other hand, is guided by a different set of professional standards. These 
include the ICOMOS Guidelines for Education and Training in the 
Conservation of Monuments, Ensembles and Sites ICOMOS 1993), and, 
in the UK, the professional competencies required for recognition of 
courses by the Institute of Historic Building Conservation (IHBC, n.d.). 
These professional standards set out the requirements for an ethically- 
informed approach to decision-making in conservation. The ICOMOS 
Guidelines, for example, state that courses should produce conservationists 
who are able to: 


“make balanced judgements based on shared ethical principles, and accept 
responsibility for the long-term welfare of cultural heritage” (ICOMOS 
1993). 


As a School which delivers postgraduate programmes in both 
architecture and historic conservation, at the University of Portsmouth we 
aim to demonstrate through our pedagogic methods that contemporary 
design practice is not at odds with the goals of urban heritage 
conservation. Historic England (formerly English Heritage) sets out the 
policies and principles that inform conservation practice (English Heritage 
2008). These assert the importance of the historic environment to 
England’s cultural heritage and sense of identity, and state that it should be 
sustained as a resource for the benefit of present and future generations. 
The term ‘place’ is adopted as meaning more than physical form and 
rather extending to all characteristics that contribute to a sense of place. It 
acknowledges the close relationship between cultural and natural heritage 
in the historic environment, and addresses a range of tangible and, to a 
lesser extent, intangible values that communities might attach to a historic 
place. Our position is that if conservation is understood as a set of 
processes aimed at managing historic places to sustain or enhance heritage 
values, architectural design can be positioned as operating towards mutual 
goals and shared ethical frameworks around integrated notions of ‘place’, 
‘time’, and ‘communities’. As Harries writes: 
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“*’,.,architecture should serve a common ethos. But if architecture is to meet 
that task, it first has to free itself from the dominant formalist approach, 
and get beyond the notion that its purpose is to produce endless variations 
of the decorated shed” (Harries 1998, 14). 


We aim to equip our students with the skills to develop deeply personal 
understandings of cultural and historic contexts as a basis for their design 
work, aligning ‘place’ with ‘time’ and ‘people’ to provide a three-pillared 
concept of place. To achieve this effectively demands an approach that 
adopts and develops in the student the full range of cognitive activity from 
fine detail to big picture, and that promotes an awareness of being in, and 
of, the world and an understanding of their potential, arguably of their own 
‘habitus’, as Helena Webster suggests from Bourdieu’s model. This 
demands a somewhat ‘hands-off’ approach from their tutors, a rejection of 
the transmissive pedagogic model and an engagement with the students as 
adults on a quest to understand, rather than empty vessels waiting to be 
filled by the knowledge of the Master (Webster 2015, 69). 

Framed within that context, ‘big-picture’ thinking around place is 
arguably the key element of our argument. Working in the built environment 
implies a huge responsibility rarely fully considered within architectural 
education where the emphasis is on making ‘good architecture’—whatever 
that might actually mean. This is often defined through the emulation of 
past masters, rather than looking beyond their sometime ‘fashionable’ 
productions and adopting a careful and painstaking consideration of the 
deeper underlying form; as Louis Kahn suggests, the “existence will’, the 
“unmeasurable” (Lobell 2000, 4,20) attributes of their work. Roger Tyrrell 
describes this mind-set eloquently in his study of three major protagonists 
of Nordic Humanist ideas (Tyrrell 2018). 

Students need to be given the opportunity to grasp, understand and 
adopt that responsibility if they choose, and helped to develop the relevant 
tools. As Pallasmaa implies above, the issue is clearly one of ethics, of 
both the architect and the conservationist. However, the notion of ethics in 
the urban environment has been tied by some to ‘aesthetics’, considering 
architecture as an art. This immediately, of course, introduces questions of 
‘fashion’ and ‘zeitgeist’, at odds with the conservationist approach which 
requires a long-term view anticipating the values and needs of generations 
to come. Jane Collier’s valuable study of ethics in architecture (Collier 
2006, 308) argues that “...the built environment and its forms impact in 
the autonomy, integrity and responsibility of the human person”, and goes 
on to define our sense of the ethical as “...one of the means by which we 
represent our cultural identity and demonstrate what we care about”. 
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Clearly the discussion goes far beyond just learning how to develop 
and produce an appropriately ‘ethical’ design and making it ‘fit’. Teaching 
institutions also have a greater responsibility to their students who, in the 
UK at least, commit themselves to at least seven years of study before 
qualification, amounting to some 25% of their whole lifetime at that point. 
In terms of their personal growth and development it is arguably one of the 
most important periods of their lives. Merely ‘training’ and aligning a 
person towards a conventional ‘career in architecture’ grossly neglects the 
institution’s and the profession’s duty within the notion of bigger-picture 
thinking which, for both architects and conservationists, must foster a 
working understanding of the wider ethical issues within society and the 
built environment as we experience it. Throughout the process, the growth 
of the student’s own empathies, understanding and sense of being in and 
of the world is supported in order that the extensive skills they acquire are 
best employed in the service of whatever society they are working in 
through a deeper understanding of place. 

We therefore propose pedagogic methods which aim to resist 
universalising design tendencies in favour of an approach which responds 
to the intangible and associative dimensions of urban cultural heritage as 
much as to its physical aspects. In Part 3 we turn to this task of equipping 
students with the tools for an integrated, deep understanding of ‘place’, 
focussing particularly on work conducted in Sarajevo. For students 
charged with producing design proposals for unfamiliar territory and 
strange cities, defining the elusive historic urban landscape qualities of the 
place is particularly challenging. 

Pallasmaa suggests that it is the haptic, the ‘touch’, via all our 
receptors that truly informs our understanding and ‘feelings’ about a given 
place (Pallasmaa 2000). This haptic approach is strongly encouraged 
within our student cohort resulting in design propositions that engage with 
cultural values inherent in the sense of place and arguably align with the 
objectives of a cultural landscape approach to urban conservation. 


Part 3: Process 


Driven by Lebbeus Woods’ unnerving but stimulating 1994 Architecture 
and Urbanism article ‘Sarajevo’, a nomadic school of anarchically- 
inclined architecture students from the UK and Central Europe constituted 
the 2002 Thesis project of one of the authors here (Bailey 2002), with 
Sarajevo as the ultimate destination. By the time of arrival, the core of 
those students who remained had assimilated the skills, compassion and 
determination sufficient to offer their assistance to the city and its citizens 
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ce 


in whichever way it was needed or in Woods’ words, “...not to do 
projects for Sarajevo, but in Sarajevo” (Woods 1994, 90, emphasis added). 
Subsequent immersion in the city, meeting its people, and being overawed 
by their resilience and humanity, convinced us of the pertinence of those 
words, and that the Studio’s ethos in exposing students to unfamiliar 
contexts, equipping them to combine individual subjective and sensorial 
experiences with empirical objectivity to underpin design responses rooted 
in a sense of place would be thoroughly well served. 

Portsmouth’s Emergent Studio led by Roger Tyrrell, Nicola Crowson 
and Greg Bailey, had previously engaged with locations in North Africa 
and the Nordic world, taking these ideas, a phenomenological lens and the 
enduring place-specific architectural paradigms of Jorn Utzon, Peter 
Zumthor and others, along with an enduring belief in the study of 
architecture as a vehicle for personal development. 

But in 2014 the University of Sarajevo’s Faculty of Architecture 
welcomed a group of Fourth and Fifth year (postgraduate Masters level) 
Emergent students in conjunction with students from Seminar Zorec at the 
Ljubljana Faculty of Architecture led by Professor MaruSa Zorec and Uros 
Rustja, both of the prize-winning practice ‘arrea’. This collaboration was 
rooted in the shared ideals of some years, and a belief that Sarajevo would 
present our students with both suitable design challenges and an enduring 
personal experience, with its sense of being both somehow familiar and 
yet also ‘other’ by virtue of its incredibly rich and dramatic history. 

The Studio’s project briefs always encourage a strong interrogation of 
the qualities of place at every level, but avoid typological diktat or ‘tick- 
box’ requirements. The important ‘vertical studio’ structure with more 
experienced students working alongside and supporting new ones is 
extremely valuable, as are the fresh outlooks that new students bring. 
Equally, the breadth and depth of issues involved in both the students’ 
understanding and their personal development are not compatible with a 
single year programme—the two years of study are vital. 

Echoing Helena Webster on the value of differing student approaches 
to their learning (Webster 2015, 67) the students are firmly steered away 
from adopting a ‘strategic’ approach and instead towards a ‘deep’ 
approach to learning, defined by the Emergent Studio as ‘immersion’. The 
briefs therefore express non-linear working parameters and expectations of 
personal engagement to encourage freedom of thinking within a rigorous, 
collaborative and individual learning process drawn from and within a 
theme. ‘A Place of Reconciliation’ thematically encapsulated the design 
challenge for the students in Sarajevo. Elaboration of ‘reconciliation’ was 
entirely of their choice but the students had to respond to the rich and 
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particular multicultural context and history of the place in a way which 
grew from a deep understanding of the ‘value’ of their contribution. 

The Emergent Studio’s approach is to engage in conversations which 
explore notions like chance, coincidence, synchronicity, providence, 
‘integral theory’ and ‘non-theory’. Students are armed with robust new 
paradigms to meet the inevitable confrontations they will face, always 
cognisant of how we navigate our personal journeys through life, our 
fundamental connectedness to each other as human beings, and to the 
planet that provides for us. The Studio’s phenomenological position 
demands an almost meditative approach that engages with the experience 
of ‘place’ in a deep and expansive way. Indeed, the customary and vital 
grounding of barefoot ‘mindfulness’ sessions in the Studio continued to 
valuable effect in Sarajevo. 

Underpinned by a written Thesis exploration for the Fifth Year, and 
through writing and drawing at every stage for all, an incremental process 
of interrogation took place. Physical engagement with the city and its 
people was preceded at home by intensive desk-top study and research 
into the region, its people and histories, enabling factual and psychological 
preparation and introductions to a context with which they were previously 
completely unfamiliar. An incredibly perceptive hand-drawn, animated 
film with moving voice-over from the Fifth Year group served as a 
pertinent reminder of the implications and responsibilities involved in 
where we were going. 

While majoring on Sarajevo, Ljubljana itself proved a very important 
supporting focus, enabling and encouraging students to draw parallels and 
divergences at every level between two cities of similar populations and of 
the same region, including in respect of their cultural, spiritual and recent 
social histories and trajectories. Preparatory time was therefore spent in 
Ljubljana with peers from the Faculty, overlaying impressions from prior 
research with real experience of the place and making new friends through 
a process we refer to as ‘gathering’, i.e. ‘to go out, seek and collect with 
intent, to come together, meet, eat, drink and share...’ (Bailey 2018, 56). 
By engaging with others outside our familiar cultural milieu, we gain 
understanding and acceptance. Sometimes, sparked by an otherwise 
unremarkable event, our lives can adopt a whole new trajectory; this is 
especially powerful through the vehicle of architecture and can potentially 
be opened through ‘gathering’. 

A long bus ride together through Croatia and Bosnia to Sarajevo took 
us via disquieting Jasenovac, a WW2 concentration camp in Croatia, and 
on to Visoko, our first stop in Bosnia, where the Imam’s warm reception at 
Zlatko Uglien’s White Mosque lifted our spirits. For many students, their 
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first experience of the haunting call to prayer became an enduring motif 
throughout the coming months as ideas became form. That evening, it also 
inspired a previously unengaged student to write poetry for the first time. 

This un-proscribed approach to ‘gathering’ as a method for 
understanding tangible and intangible cultural dimensions empowered the 
students to immerse themselves in the life of the city on their own terms. It 
facilitated an understanding of the coming together of past, present and 
future and its expression in the urban landscape. Alongside traditional 
contextual analytical techniques, the students explored the rich social and 
cultural urban context through film-making, creative writing, drawing and 
sketching, site observation, techniques of participant observation, 
interview, and simply ‘sitting in’. Supported by the Faculty through Dr 
ElSa TurkuSi¢, exposure to the vibrant and enduring ‘time and place’ of 
Sarajevo and its citizens proved to be a transformative experience for 
many of the students. 

Philosophical and practical explorations continued throughout the 
design process on their return to Portsmouth. Generously supplied with 
maps and detailed information provided by Sarajevan architect and city 
historian Mensur Demir, the students collaborated in three groups to 
produce overviews of their understandings, mappings and initial strategic 
ideas for projects. While this basic process is an inherent part of the post- 
graduate course, for these students the nature of their intervention and their 
choice of sites was the subject of intense discussion within the groups. 
Being required to demonstrate well-conceived and robustly justified 
actions at this stage encouraged them to develop a strong underpinning to 
their thinking and securely rooted their proposals in the place in question. 
Their proposals were also considered in relation to the effect achieved by 
Joze Pleénik in Ljubljana (Bailey 2018), where citizen-focussed new 
connections coupled with small urban interventions served admirably to 
repair and knit together experientially a city of disparate architecture and, 
at the time, limited self-image. 

In our experience, establishing this firm foundation strongly supports 
further decision making throughout the ensuing and more specific design 
process. While limited locations had been suggested, students were free to 
identify the most appropriate sites for their eventual typological proposals, 
carefully derived from the group’s appreciation of the perceived needs of 
the city. 

Meanwhile, as Fifth Year students were developing their written 
Thesis to serve as both a driver and support for their design thinking and 
direction, and Fourth Years were engaging with further intense design 
research, both years worked towards another unique custom of the 
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Emergent Studio—the ‘Symposium’. Providing external views and 
commentary at a critical stage in the development of their ideas, the self- 
organised day required them to present their strategic and Thesis ideas and 
discuss them with invited external guests, other students, and staff. As a 
learning tool it focussed attention on refining and clarifying their ideas, to 
critically articulate their understanding of the city and country, its political, 
social and economic history and situation, and their grasp of the hopes and 
desires of the citizens, all in a manner easily understood by others, and 
then to receive and manage valuable input from outside of the Studio 
context. 

Further on, as designs developed identity, conversations began to 
revolve around what their buildings were saying, how they addressed these 
issues in terms of the bigger ‘macro’ ideas and the very local, site-specific 
context and future occupation of, and presence in, the city. The Studio’s 
‘Prototyping’ week allowed students to experiment often at 1:1 scale, or 
another suitable large scale with specific materials or elements from their 
nascent proposals exploring ‘essence’ at the ‘micro’ scale. Future process 
and conversation then vacillated constantly between the scales of the hand, 
the body and the city. This approach requires constantly considering and 
acting upon architecture as a verb, a ‘doing’ process, as opposed to the 
noun of architecture as object. 





Fig. 8-1 Prototyping 
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Concurrently, all of these discussions, inputs and understandings were 
being tested by physical modelling at a ‘first response’, intuitive level, 
exploring designs for small potential interventions on or adjacent to their 
finally selected site or sites before moving on to engage with full scale 
proposals. A selection of those resulting site-specific design propositions 
for Sarajevo by the Portsmouth students is presented here, each aiming to 
reinforce cultural identity in a place that provided profoundly affecting 
encounters and delivered some inspired work. 


Part 4: Outcomes 


“Sarajevo Dance Again”, a stimulating film by a Fifth Year Ghanaian 
student (Duah 2014) defined her individual brief, bringing her own 
cultural delight in the medium and its social importance to bear on her 
proposed new home for the Sarajevo Dance Festival. Combined with a 
depth of ‘place’ instilled from extensive research and immersion, her 
“journey that explores Dance as a catalyst for gathering” offered an 
insightful proposal providing for formal and informal performance and 
education for the body in space. The scheme was invigorated by the 
movement of water, informed by its memories, through re-use of the 
redundant but significant swimming pool location, taking full advantage of 
the beautiful bend in the Miljacka river where it enters the city. Duah 
envisaged reconciliation through the power of the body’s natural response 
to music at a communal and individual level, citing Pallasmaa: “I confront 
the city with my body; my legs measure the length of the arcade and the 
width of the square...” (Pallasmaa 2012). She worked from the big picture 
down to tectonic detail at a physical level, initially exploring the motions 
of the foot and the sensuality of dance floor materials, while invoking “a 
kaleidoscopic city of sounds”—voices from the minarets, Sevdah music 
and the complexities of the emotional Bosnian Kolo dance. 

Her spatial planning of the site echoed the topography and traditional 
activity patterns of the city where diverse inhabitants gather and interact 
during the day in the valley and then later retire to the surrounding hills 
and dwellings. The architecture is expressed as a coordinated collection of 
simple geometric volumes, each providing for a different activity, and 
through the clustering seeks to provide a central space for meeting and ad- 
hoc performance, encircled by fulfilling spaces for more focussed activity, 
bringing together the varied dance of the world in the spirit of the Sarajevo 
Festival. Out of respect to her experience in the city, much of her work 
was hand-drawn. Her final presentation concluded with an animated film 
illuminating the process, dedicated to Sarajevo. 
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Fig. 8-2 the Scale of the Foot 


A Fourth Year student (Philpotts 2014) identified the dilapidated 
‘Ferroelectro’ shell for a new library. This scheme sensitively elaborated 
the urban ideas of Irena Beki¢é (Bekié 2011, 5) and Joze Pleénik (Hrausky, 
Kozelj, Prelov8ek, 2017, 23) on the importance of locating significant 
social institutions along the travelled routes between residential areas and 
sites of a community’s chief activities, reinforcing the eternal values of 
both. The existing building represented an established presence in the city, 
situated as it was close to the market, the Catholic Cathedral, and the 16" 
century Gazi Husrev-bey hammam, and on significant vehicular and newly 
pedestrianised arteries. By rejuvenating this building utilising a ‘facade 
retention’ approach (Rustempasié, Zeéevic, CauSevié 2016, 159) he 
considered the scheme would act as a ‘restorer of continuity’, a clear and 
present sign of cultural renewal, integrating faith in the future with 
knowledge of an invaluable past. The new library provided a secure new 
home for precious books, manuscripts and historic material rescued by 
citizens during the destruction of the old City Hall Library in the 1990’s 
conflict. The lower ground floor with a top-lit gallery would house an 
exhibition of the most important of these artefacts alongside archive and 
study facilities. Elsewhere, generous space for the assembly of a new 
collection surrounded the central atrium, in the process exploring ideas 
about the contemporary library, its connectedness, and indeed its relevance 
in our ‘new world’. 

Within the ‘light-well’ atrium the criss-crossing circulation bridges 
spoke of the joining of peoples and Heidegger’s notion that bridges “bring 
banks into existence” (Harries 1998, 154). Externally, the proposal 
reached out westwards to the modern street with a shallow, full height, 
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perforated, contemporary extension, housing a cafe at ground-floor level 
and individual study spaces above, signifying renewal and retention of 
memory in the sense of Lebbeus Woods’ “...transformation of familiar old 
into unfamiliar new” (Woods 2017). By inserting a new frame into the 
historic shell supporting both the existing skin and the new interior, it 
maintains the transparency and recent memory of the old roofless 
structure, and introduces the new advantage of roof-level views across the 
city. Shared landscape paving extended into and from the street through 
the open-air entrance space connecting to the cafe and meeting area. These 
learning and social spaces sought to engage the youth of the city who will 
make the future with older generations who are the city’s present and its 
past. 





Fig. 8-3 Treasuring 


Engaging head-on with the tragic conflict of the 1990’s, another Fifth 
Year student (Samways, 2014) took inspiration from the many writers who 
have illuminated the story of Sarajevo to the world over the centuries. 
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Through a series of expressive contemporary interventions her proposal 
transformed the old tobacco factory into a ‘literary centre’ for the PEN 
International Writers Society, thus bringing powerful life back to the 
abandoned shell by the river. Co-writer of the powerful narrative poem to 
the introductory film referred to earlier, her Thesis on “the Poetics of 
Decay” laid the foundations for a rich and fully embedded proposal. 
Explored through “a landscape of words”, ideas were tested through a 
powerful carving of topologies into the physical body of old texts. Her 
work acting as companion to the new library described above, this 
students’ driving idea was inspired by notions of the consequences arising 
when the conversation stops. As Stephen Hawking said in 1994, “all we 
have to do is keep talking” (Hawking, 1994) but with productive and not 
inflammatory intentions. 


t 6 6tere | will note some of the events which have taken 
j  cadabintes kako wethatehoete teaie 
‘Sarqevo dary (146) muta 





Fig. 8-4 Storytelling 


The scheme offered a library, study, exhibition and an inspiring 
debating space, as well as a ‘memory repository’ for the intimate sharing 
of stories. Education facilities supporting local schools and the promotion 
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of international events brought full-circle the old story about the factory 
using textbook pages for cigarette packets during the war. Positioned as 
active ‘satellites’ in the hills around the city, small writers’ retreats were 
each to be located on a key sniper station. “Their weapon was a rifle, ours 
will be a pen...” she wrote, paraphrasing the British essayist T.S. Eliot, 
“...the purpose of literature is to turn blood into ink” (Eliot 1933). 
Situating writing desks in front of solitary windows focussed the view of 
the writer directly onto Sarajevo, and provided a constant reminder of their 
purpose and of the historic vulnerability of the city into the 21‘ Century, 
and emphasising the need for the stories to be told and told again. 

Employing a spartan material palette and design ethos to clearly 
identify their connection to the tobacco factory ‘mother ship’, this 
approach continued to the interior materials and furnishing. The student’s 
execution focussed mind and pen on “writing Sarajevo’s future” without 
distraction beyond the haptic ‘luxury’ of proportion, surfaces and light. It 
evoked French philosopher Denis Diderot’s ‘Letter on the Blind’ of 
1749—“...of all the senses... touch is the most profound and 
philosophical” (Beros 2012, 4). Hand to pen, pen to paper, ‘seeing by 
touching’... nothing more. 

Among many other exemplary projects presented in the Studio, an 
outstanding proposal for a contemporary hammam by a Fourth Year 
student successfully addressed varying cultural attitudes to the human 
body experienced in this cosmopolitan city. Taking full advantage of the 
old swimming pool site at the Miljacka’s entry to the city, the proposal 
was inspired by stories from before the old pool was built, when children 
of the city gathered to swim off the natural sandbanks at this bend in the 
river—no doubt with little consideration then for shyness or modesty. 
Employing an appropriately contemporary and elegant design aesthetic, 
the project responded effectively to a desire often heard in Sarajevo that 
the city has to value its past but look to the future. To do this entails 
renewal of the polyglot welcome of history through developing facilities 
which are attractive to foreign visitors from all social and ethnic 
backgrounds, while vitally improving conditions for all its citizens. 

Equally powerfully, concerns about youth unemployment in Sarajevo 
and Bosnia saw the birth of the ‘Konak Centre’ project, whereby a derelict 
1960s hotel near the Emperor’s Mosque was repurposed to provide a 
rejuvenating arts centre for young people. Other notable schemes included 
a theatre and artists’ complex proposed within Bijela Tabija, and for the 
same site an observatory connecting with the history of celestial 
observation in the Balkans. On the western city edge, proposals were 
advanced for both a new concert-hall base for the Sarajevo choir and a 
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retreat at the source springs of the River Bosna for the recuperation of 
those mentally affected by the conflict of the1990’s. 


Part 5: Reflections 


All of the responses described above were rooted in a depth of enquiry, 
openness to experiential growth, and an acquired understanding of ‘place’ 
appropriate to contemporary architectural endeavour. Necessarily, the 
process operated in concert with a powerful regard for the conservation 
and enhancement of both tangible and intangible dimensions of the 
historic cultural landscape. This approach to architectural intervention 
prepares students for future employment in architectural or conservation 
practices which share this ethical position, and this deep regard for the 
particularities of ‘place’, including people, history and culture. 

Beyond education, there are of course architectural practices already 
successfully engaging with the ambitions that we set out. Of these, ‘arrea’ 
in Ljubljana is a prime example, delivering deeply thought-through and 
sensitively executed projects that promote a programme focussed on 
human experience, combining sensitivity to historic fabric with carefully- 
considered contemporary interventions. Among others in the UK, Perring 
Architecture and Design (‘PAD’) of Lymington adopt a similarly 
stimulating and nourishing approach to the content and execution of their 
place-focussed architecture. While focussing chiefly on new-build work, 
Rick Joy Architects in Arizona, USA engage deeply in their preparatory 
and process relationship to maintaining and making ‘place’. Across the 
world, students keen to follow this lamp can find routes to expression in 
their own practice. 

All of the practices and student projects outlined above exhibit 
qualities sought by the 2005 Faro Convention for Cultural Heritage, which 
placed the historic built environment as “...a starting point for social and 
economic rehabilitation and well-being, rather than treating it as a self- 
evidently good thing to be protected for its own sake” (Cherry 2016, 164). 
Contemporary conservation theory acknowledges that change is inevitable, 
and that conservation itself often involves altering the thing that needs 
conserving (Munoz—Vinas 2018, 8). In this sense, new architectural 
intervention and conservation need not operate in opposition but can 
support delivery of a shared vision for the future of historic cities. Our 
ambition is to use architectural education to foster a mutual ethos between 
architects and the goals of conservationists by building capacity for a new 
generation of built environment professionals who can deliver sensitive, 
site-specific and culturally-aware interventions of this spirit in historic 
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urban contexts, thus creating, re-establishing and enriching ‘place’ for 
citizens—because people matter. 

Empowering students to adopt an ethical approach to new design in the 
historic environment can deliver deep learning experiences. Direct 
immersion in the spirit of Sarajevo proved to be a defining moment for 
many of our students, the impact observed later by an external examiner 
for the coursework who commented: “...the unit is clearly engaging 
students to think very deeply about matters beyond physicality, linking 
history, politics and culture to architecture...”. He noted in addition “...the 
intellectual and personal development challenges” that the task presented 
to the students (Phillips 2015). The transformational nature of the Sarajevo 
experience was summed up by one student who wrote “Over the trip more 
and more emerged of who I really was...” (Snelling 2015). For the creator 
of the Konak Centre (Tindall 2015), “it was a trip that changed something 
in many of us, so much more than just another study trip”. This same 
student, whose personal explorations saw her grappling to make sense of 
the traumatic history of Sarajevo, wrote of her dawning awareness of the 
reconciliatory potential of the architectural craft she was learning. Work 
that was, in her words, “...a thesis to encapsulate some sense of power 
true—to understand how what we build can warm our souls within”. 
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CHAPTER NINE 


BRIDGING THE GAP 
WITH THE COMMON LANDSCAPE: 
SARAJEVO’S MOUNT TREBEVIC 
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ELLEN FETZER, ABDULMALIK BEGOVIC 


Abstract 


The political segregation of the urban region of Sarajevo has prevented 
the establishment of a real peri-urban park, which would serve the urban 
population as a recreational zone and provide alternative sources of 
income for the rural population in the hinterland. This function was 
envisioned in the 1970s with the idea of creating a protected landscape of 
5,000 hectares, comparable in size to a regional park. We will reflect on 
possible models that would enable the two administrative entities 
governing Mount Trebevi¢ today to constructively cooperate towards the 
common aim of sustainably exploiting its landscape potential for the 
benefit of people and nature. The Remstal Valley Landscape Park in the 
urban region of Stuttgart will serve as a reference case for inter-communal 
landscape development at the urban periphery. With this example in mind, 
we will explore the concept of joint management authorities in the context 
of inter-communal landscape parks. We discuss if such a model could be 
transferred to the context of Trebevic as a scenario for democratic change 
based on inter-communal cooperation. Even if established models cannot 
be fully transferred to the Sarajevo context, the potential of the landscape 
to reconcile a fragmented situation remains enormous. 


Keywords: regional parks; spatial fragmentation; protection of nature; 
integrated landscape development. 
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Introduction 


The landscape of the urban fringe is very valuable for city dwellers as 
it serves their need for mental and physical recreation. At the same time, 
people seeking recreation offer an important source of income for the rural 
hinterland. Unfortunately, the political segregation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina prevents inclusive and comprehensive management of the 
urban hinterland in the case of Sarajevo. A striking example of this is the 
area of Mount Trebevic. In Bosnia and Herzegovina, the protection of 
nature is regulated at the level of confederal entities (i.e. Republika 
Srpska, Federation of Bosnia and Herzegovina and Bréko District). 
Authority for the area covering Mount Trebevic and Sarajevo city is 
divided between two entities, representing two administrative units. Each 
entity has its own law on natural protection (Law on Nature Protection of 
the Federation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, Official Gazette of Federation 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina, 66/13; and the Law on Nature Protection of 
Republika Srpska, Official Gazette of Republika Srpska, 20/14). How can 
the idea of an inter-communal and green infrastructure be implemented in 
the context of such administrative fragmentation? 

Sarajevo is closely linked to the area of Mount Trebevié and this 
mountain is of exceptional importance for the well-being of Sarajevo’s 
citizens. It establishes the character of the landscape of the urban region 
and makes it distinct and recognisable. In addition, it provides many 
ecosystem services, such as the city’s water supply; air quality; organic 
food; natural habitat; space for recreation; cultural and educational 
services; and it remains a key component of the city’s identity. 

The key geomorphological features of Trebevi¢ are the five cliffs 
located alongside each other. Trebevic is also acknowledged for its many 
layers of history and hosts some important historical-cultural monuments 
that illustrate the rich past of the people of this part of Bosnia. Trebevic 
was one of the venues of the XIV Winter Olympic Games in 1984 and 
became known to the world during this time. 

A functional role for the mountain was envisioned in the 1970s with 
the idea of creating 5,000 hectares of protected landscape—comparable in 
size to a regional park across the mountains. Today, an area of 400.2 
hectares under the administration of the Sarajevo Canton is protected in 
line with the Law on Declaring the Landscape of Mount Trebevic 
Protected (Official Gazette of Canton Sarajevo, 29/15). To date, no 
comprehensive spatial plan for the sustainable management of this 
mountain region has been developed. 
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This paper explores the challenges of landscape protection and 
management under the current legal framework. Since direct changes and 
negotiations, which would result from cross-border activities related to 
regional planning for both nature protection and usage, are difficult to 
implement, this paper aims to explore possible alternative regional 
planning frameworks using an example from a German urban region. 


or 


The Landscape of Mount Trebevi¢ 


Trebevic is a mountain area located to the southeast of Sarajevo city. It 
is 1,627 meters high and, in geomorphological terms, it belongs to Mount 
Jahorina. To the north, the mountain is framed by the River Miljacka; to 
the south by the stream Kasindolski Potok; to the east by Veliki Stupanj 
and Mali Stupanj; and to the west by Sarajevsko Polje. From its highest 
point, there are spectacular views of the Zvijezda, Ozren, Romanija, 
Jahorina, Treskavica, BjelaSnica, Prenj, Bitovnja, Vranica, Zec, and VlaSi¢ 
mountains. 

The mountain is formed from Triassic limestone and Werfen sediments. 
The limestone is rich in fossils (i.e. gastropods, lamellibranchs, cephalopods, 
brachiopods, diplopora, corals, and sponges). Numerous springs are 
present on the mountain slopes at the junction between these two bedrock 
materials. Due to the mountain’s heterogeneous geomorphological 
structure, there are also very diverse soil types. In terms of land use, the 
mountain is dominated by forest, followed by arable land, meadows, and 
cultivated land. 

The forest cover consists of degraded oak forests, hornbeam, ash, and 
hazel (Carpino betuli-Quercetum roboris). The lower parts are covered in 
mountain beech, this forest is also mainly degraded; and mixed beech and 
fir with spruce (Abieti-Fagetum Illyricum). Despite the strong impact of 
anthropogenic factors, Mount Trebevic has preserved the basic features of 
its flora and vegetation, which are typical for this part of the Dinaric Alps. 
On its vertical profile, there is a marked difference in the nature of the 
vegetation on the north side, where the forests are in relatively good 
condition and stable forest ecosystems are maintained. On the contrary, on 
the south and southwest sides, there is an extremely regressive cover of 
shrubs and transient Juniperus sp., as well grass species and rock plants. 
The cover on Trebevic is representative of the vegetation conditions of this 
part of the Dinaric Alps. Trebevic has hundreds of plant taxons with many 
endemic and relict species, the most important of which are the Illyrian 
floral elements, often of sub-Mediterranean character. Due to the intensive 
afforestation of Trebevic in the past, today, it features numerous forest 
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cultures, such as black and white pine; Bosnian pine (Pinus heldreichii); 
Macedonian or Balkan pine (Pinus peuce); larch; Douglas fir (Pseudotsuga); 
and Swiss stone pine (Pinus cembra). The endemic cultures of Picea 
omorika, planted several decades after the discovery of this species by the 
famous botanist Josif Panci¢ in 1877, are especially important. 

The southern parts of the mountain have long been inhabited and the 
land cultivated for agricultural and livestock production. The northern 
parts have mainly been used as forest. Small farmsteads are located on the 
southern slopes of the mountain. These farming activities are the 
foundation of the landscape’s character and relevant to its biodiversity. 
The perspectives of the farmers needs to be integrated into any sustainable 
landscape development programme. 

The exact origin of the name for Mount Trebevié remains unknown, 
but it is assumed that the area of this mountain was once an altar dedicated 
to the Slavic pantheon of gods and used for offering sacrifices to some of 
the Slavic gods—probably Perun. Thus, it is believed that the name comes 
from the word “trebeviSte” which in the local language means “to clean 
and destroy.” However, there are also indications that ritual sacrifice took 
place even earlier in Illyrian times, when animals were sacrificed in 
numerous sinkholes near the top of the mountain. In ancient times, the 
slopes were inhabited by the Illyrians who set up a settlement on the 
preceding hill, known today as Debelo Brdo. In the Middle Ages, the 
importance of Trebevic diminished, before increasing again during the 
Ottoman period (1463-1878) with the increasing urbanisation of its 
northern slopes. 

During the Austro-Hungarian period (1878-1918) the importance of 
Trebevic grew swiftly. Drivers of this development were wood production, 
recreation, and defence. The whole city could be seen from the mountain 
slopes, which is why fortifications, such as Bistrik Kula and others, were 
built, the remains of which are still visible today. In addition to its military 
significance, the importance of Trebevi¢ as a recreational area also grew, 
which is why the process of afforestation of the area started, along with the 
construction of trails for pedestrians and hikers for the purpose of 
introducing tourism and recreational activities. In the area of Trebevi¢, a 
mountain lodge, Ravne, was built in 1932; it was renovated in 1945 and 
again in 1952. The lodge offered six rooms and 20 beds; it had a water 
supply system, electricity, and served a variety of dishes. Scientists from 
the National Museum of Bosnia and Herzegovina developed the area into 
a botanic garden (Gligi¢é 1953). The mountain botanic garden Alpinetum, 
located on the northern slopes and covering 16.5 hectares, has a special 
significance for Sarajevo. Unfortunately, it was destroyed during the 
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1992-1995 war. Consequently, many allochthonous species were 
introduced, such as cultures of Picea omorika, Larix decidua, Pinus 
heldreichi, and many different shrubs and flora brought from all over the 
country. 





Fig. 9-1 Sarajevo panorama with Mt. Trebevi¢ in the back, Sarajevo, estimated 
date: not before 1910.! 


Fauna, especially populations of large mammals, is primarily that 
associated with forest ecosystems. The area of Trebevic¢ is inhabited by 
various types of large and small species of mammal, as well as a number 
of other animals. The main types of wildlife living in this area include: roe 
deer Capreolus capreolus; wild boar Sus scrofa; rabbit Lepus europeaus; 
wolf Canis lupus; fox Vulpes vulpes; wild cat Felis silvestris; badger 
Meles meles; small mammals such as mice; and occasionally bears 
descend to this area. The area is abundant with many species of birds, as 
well as amphibians and reptiles, many of which are protected and listed on 


' A view overlooking the south side of the city. In the foreground, people are 
walking along a street in a residential quarter. Photograph by Walter Tausch, date 
estimated prior to 1910. Source: Sarajevo Museum 
(https://gams.uni-graz.at/o:vase.2442) 
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the species list for NATURA 2000 (Cantonal public institution for 
protected area 2014). 

After World War II, the existing facilities were renovated and some 
new tourist facilities were also built on Trebevic. For easier access, a cable 
car was built connecting the city centre to the so-called “Vidikovac” 
viewpoint, which had a restaurant and a bar. A visit to this place became a 
very common recreational activity for the people of Sarajevo. The next 
phase included the construction of walking trails, new mountain lodges, and 
resorts. Trebevic was proud host to bobsleigh and sledging competitors from 
around the world during the XIV Winter Olympic Games in 1984, at an 
event where several extraordinary records were set and it remains 
registered as a sports facility in the books of the International Olympic 
Committee. 





Fig. 9-2 A typical postcard from the 1980s showing opportunities for winter sports 
and mountain recreation on Mt. Trebevié, Sarajevo.” 


? The cable car connected the mountain with downtown Sarajevo. Operation of the 
Sarajevo cable car to Trebevi¢é was discontinued in the 1990s, when it was 
destroyed during the war; it resumed service on 6 April 2018—the date marking 
the city’s birthday. The 32 cable car carriers travel from the old town BaSéarSija to 
the pine forests of Trebevic. 
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The development of Trebevi¢ stopped abruptly in 1992 and in 
subsequent years the Olympic facilities, a symbol of common history and 
life, were targeted by bombings. During the war in Bosnia and Herzegovina 
and the siege of Sarajevo, Mount Trebevi¢ took on a dark role as its 
elevation provided ideal positions for besieging artillery—it became a key 
battleground. After the conflict, the mountain remained contaminated by 
mines and extremely dangerous to visit. This posed major challenges to 
the local population. For decades, it was impossible for them to visit a 
landscape that had previously had a strong impact on their wellbeing, 
recreation, and experience of nature. Instead, the beloved mountain 
became associated with fear and bad memories. Thus, many Sarajevo 
residents tried to ignore this place and erase it from their memories. This is 
just one of many examples of how war affects identity and memory 
through the landscape. Since Trebevi¢ was the site of heavy fighting in the 
early 1990s, there were still many land mines to be cleared. The demining 
process has been largely successful. Today, numerous hotels, mountain 
lodges, and other recreational facilities are again available on Mount 
Trebevié and its surroundings and thus the demand for restoration of the 
cable car emerged. 

Luckily, both Sarajevans and foreign visitors to the city are starting to 
visit this landscape again, which gives hope for its reconciliation with its 
recent past. Sports enthusiasts and former athletes in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina are trying to reclaim some of the glory Sarajevo savoured as 
host of the 1984 Olympic Games. They wanted to restore the bobsleigh 
and luge track on Trebevié¢ so that it could be used for the summer training 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina’s national team. The once-abandoned track has 
attracted athletes from around Europe and the national teams of Slovakia, 
Poland, and Slovenia have been coming for summer training since 2014. 

This particular combination of geology, landforms, soils, vegetation, 
land use, field patterns, historical heritage, and identities has created the 
unique character of Mount Trebevi¢é. A deep understanding of this 
character is required for any future landscape management strategy. 


The Local Community, Legislation, and Landscape 


Quality 


Today, Mount Trebevi¢ is divided between five municipalities: Stari 
Grad; Novo Sarajevo; Istoéni Stari Grad; Istoéno Novo Sarajevo; and Pale. 
The local communities have recognised the tourism potential of the area 
and invested efforts to reclaim that potential and develop it further. As 
previously mentioned, only a small part of Trebevi¢ is today in the 
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territory of Sarajevo Canton. The vast majority of the mountain is located 
in the territory of the Republika Srpska. Trebevi¢ was declared a protected 
landscape in 2014, as part of a wider approach that sought to create the 
Regional Sarajevo Park. Recently, the municipality of Istoéni Stari Grad 
started the process of declaring the landscape protected. However, a 
general framework for protection and management, integrating all aspects 
of the landscape quality of Mount Trebevic¢, is necessary to connect it with 
other natural environments in the envisioned regional park. 

As mentioned above, there are two separate laws, one in each entity, 
dealing with natural protection and nature-based landscape development. 
Some parts of the jurisdiction for natural protection are regulated at the 
state level, falling under the jurisdiction of the Ministry of Foreign Trade 
and Economics of Bosnia and Herzegovina (Official Gazette of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, 5/03), and, to a lesser degree, also under the Ministry of 
Civil Affairs of Bosnia and Herzegovina. The Inter-entity Environment 
Centre was established in 2006 to deal with all issues related to 
environmental protection that require joint action by both confederal 
entities. Its objectives are: to harmonise environmental laws, regulations, 
standards, action plans, international agreements on environmental issues 
and their implementation; to participate in international processes and to 
cooperate with international organisations; and to monitor the environment 
and exchange information regarding cross-border and _inter-entity 
environmental issues. This body consists of eight members, four of whom 
are appointed by the Government of Republika Srpska and four by the 
Government of the Federation of Bosnia and Herzegovina; they meet at 
least six times a year. Through this state-level body, a general framework 
for the protection and management of the area can be initiated. Further 
development of more detailed programs, in view of the full integration of 
the European Charter on Local Self Government, is to be carried out at the 
municipal level, engaging local communities in the planning process. 

This set of state and entity laws and other legal acts, along with 
international obligations, constitute the legal and institutional framework 
for environmental protection in Bosnia and Herzegovina, as reported by 
the United Nations (UNEP 2011). In accordance with the state-level Law 
on the Procedure of Concluding and Executing International Treaties 
(Official Gazette of Bosnia and Herzegovina, 29/00), among many others, 
Bosnia and Herzegovina has ratified the European Landscape Convention 
(COE 2000). The principles of this convention should be put into force 
through their integration into local, regional, and state legislative 
frameworks. Different levels of nature protection, such as protected 
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landscapes, are recognised for their outstanding landscape quality and 
recreational potential. 





Fig. 9-3 The Territory of Mount Trebevic¢ in relation to the urban tissue of Sarajevo 
to the north. 


3 Various recreation and heritage elements are depicted as well. The line separating 
the entities, which currently divides this landscape, remains the main barrier to 
integrated landscape management. 
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An Integrated Development Programme for Mount 
Trebevié 


A sustainable landscape development for the entire area of Mount 
Trebevic could be approached from the following four perspectives. 


Nature Protection at the Rural Fringe 


Trebevié has unique qualities as a habitat for flora and fauna. Different 
landscape units can be identified as we follow the transition from urban to 
natural areas: peri-urban gardens and orchards; pasture; meadow; 
woodland; and rocks. A rural landscape with traditional agricultural 
patterns extends at the other side of the hilltop beyond the boundary of the 
entity. Landscape fragmentation is still low, which is very helpful. In this 
perspective, the concepts would have to: 


* secure and enhance the natural foundations, in particular water 
resources, soil, flora and fauna; 

* integrate aspects of landscape and nature protection with other 
competing sectors; 

¢ integrate, in particular, recreation and tourism, forestry, sustainable 
agriculture, renewable energy sources, infrastructure development, 
urban and rural planning; 

e find innovative ways of boosting the small-scale local economy 
through activities related to landscape and nature protection. 


Recreation, Leisure, and Tourism 


Trebevic looks back over a hundred years of tourism and recreation. 
But this tradition was brought to an end with the war in the nineties. Now, 
20 years later, with the minefields cleared, the time has come to reconnect 
with the pre-war reputation of this mountain. The concepts would have to: 


¢ identify the potential of this area for recreation and tourism and 
define which activities are possible and desirable; 

¢ plan increased connectivity in this field between the city, the 
mountain and its rural hinterland; 

¢ identify what would be the spatial consequences of such activities; 

¢ outline a sustainable concept, integrating adjacent and partly 
competing sectors. 
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Heritage, Infrastructure, and Landscape 


It is a challenge to add architectural or infrastructural elements to a site 
as exposed as Trebevic. Sensitive design approaches are required based on 
a profound contextual and topographic understanding. If Trebevié is to 
regain its function as a local recreation area, new functions will need to be 
integrated. This could be either through the redevelopment of former, now 
ruined, elements (like the observatory; the bobsleigh; or the panoramic 
restaurant) or the integration of totally new elements. The concepts would 
have to: 


* consider the positioning of architecture in relation to the landscape 
context of the site and the entire city; 

¢ consider the dialogue between architecture and the natural 
environment and the transition between both; 

* consistently link local architectural interventions to general and 
sustainable concepts. 


Governance, Cooperation, and Reconciliation 


Trebevic has been a coherent landscape unit since the Devonian period. 
As a legacy of the recent war, the mountain is now divided between the 
two confederal entities with their different planning instruments and 
governance practices. Can Trebevi¢ again become a unifying element to 
the benefit of many people on both sides of the entity division line? From 
this perspective, the concepts would have to: 


* envision an innovative governance model for the entire area of 
Mount Trebevic; 

e identify the potential of such an approach for the local economy 
and sustainable regional development. 


The Concept of Joint Management Authorities 


Activities in the field of recreation and tourism have increased 
significantly over previous years, resulting in the steady growth of visitor 
inflow, which now raises questions related to visitor management and 
sustainable traffic. It would be very desirable to integrate the two parts of 
Mount Trebevi¢ into a joint development concept, as was conceived back 
in the 1970s. 
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The rationale behind this is that the functional urban area of Sarajevo is 
much larger compared to the administrative boundaries established by the 
Dayton Peace Agreement in 1995. Mount Trebevic, in its integrity, can 
serve as a peri-urban regional park for the citizens of the Sarajevo region 
seeking recreation, as well as tourists visiting the city, who are increasing 
in number. It is very important that the rural hinterland of Mount Trebevié 
equally benefits from these potential income sources. In addition, the 
hinterland needs support in maintaining its unique landscape character, 
which is in the vicinity of the capital city. This rural hinterland is a kind of 
hidden champion for tourism development. However, the creation of a 
win-win situation, along with preserving the natural and cultural values of 
this landscape, will require joint governance, even if the territory is 
divided administratively. A participative and inclusive approach is 
required. Such a situation is neither unusual nor new. Governance gaps 
between the objectives of overall landscape quality and the needs of local 
planning authorities are actually typical of any European metropolitan 
area. Therefore, we present below the approach taken by the urban region 
of Stuttgart, a conurbation of 179 communes each with a distinct planning 
authority, to pursue the development of inter-communal landscape parks 
for the benefit of the landscape and the citizens inhabiting it. 


An Example of Inter-communal Planning: The Remstal 
Park in the Urban Region of Stuttgart 


As an administrative unit, the Greater Stuttgart Region is home to 2.7 
million people, of which only 610,000 live in the city of Stuttgart itself. 
The rest of the population is distributed across 179 adjacent communities, 
which are organised into five districts. The region has a very high 
population density (733/km?) when compared to the German average 
(231/km?). Despite the slightly negative general demographic trend in 
Germany, the region of Stuttgart has a consistently increasing population. 
This is due to internal and external migration in and out of this 
economically dynamic and diversified region. Economic development has 
driven urban sprawl and landscape fragmentation, particularly since the 
1950s. 

This case study focuses on the role of regional planning for green 
infrastructure development. The Greater Stuttgart Region is subject to the 
so-called “Landesplanung” of the State of Baden-Wirttemberg. Baden- 
Wiirttemberg is one of the sixteen “Lander” that constitute the Federal 
Republic of Germany. The legal framework for German spatial planning is 
defined by the Federal Spatial Planning Act. 
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The Greater Stuttgart Region was looking for a new concept that 
would foster holistic landscape development at the regional scale. Today, 
this concept is called the Landscape Park: Stuttgart Region. The 
implementation of landscape park projects has been fostered by a 
collateral project competition through which communities can gain 
regional subsidies to implement local projects suggested by the master 
plans. These two tools—the master plans and the co-financing 
competitions—are the two core instruments for bridging regional and 
communal planning. 
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Fig. 9-4 Inter-communal landscape parks of the Stuttgart Region, one of which 
is the Remstal Landscape Park.* 


In the following paragraphs, the planning process will be described in 
more detail using the example of the Landschaftspark Rems (Landscape 
Park Rems). Even if terms such as landscape analysis, overall concept and 
master plans are linked to a top-down planning approach, the process itself 
is very participative and cross-sectorial. Greater Stuttgart Region 


4 The spatial definition of the landscape park follows the logic of landscape units 
and crosses communal boundaries. 15 towns along the River Rems work across 
their municipal boundaries to bring this intercommunal park to life with the 
support of the Stuttgart Region. The map accords with the map at 
https://www.region-stuttgart.org/landschaftspark/planen (last accessed 23.01.2019). 
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commissioned a landscape architecture office (Planstatt Senner) to offer 
subject-specific guidance and moderation of the entire process. 
The project was structured as follows: 


e Development of the overall concept (Leitbild); 
e Development of the master plan; 
e Recommendation for Sarajevo and Trebevié. 


Development of the Overall Concept (Leitbild) 


Development of the overall concept was based on a landscape analysis 
carried out through desk research and site visits by the planning team. In 
addition to general analysis, this process resulted in guidance questions to 
be raised in the working groups. 

Working group meetings on each of the three themes of analysis were 
organised. The working groups consisted of representatives of each of the 
Remstal communities. The discussion was structured around the guidance 
questions so that each commune could bring up specific potentials and 
problems. 

The results of this process influenced the formulation of the overall 
concept. 


Development of the Master Plan 


The development of the master plan included the presentation of two 
thematic master plans for the entire valley at a scale of 1:25,000. 

This process involved the integration of 15 municipalities, regional 
planning authorities, sectorial authorities (i.e. water administration) and 
stakeholder associations. 

More detailed plans at the municipality level (scale 1:5,000) have been 
developed with local participation. These plans include concrete projects 
at site level that are in line with the master plan. 

Master planning was formally finished in 2007 and the results were 
presented to the public. Since then, the focus has been on the implementation 
of local projects. This process was substantially supported by a regional 
project competition. Each year, the municipalities of the Rems Valley 
Landscape Park are invited to submit applications to the regional planning 
authority, which will co-fund the activity up to 50 % of the overall cost. 
Up to now, more than EUR 1.5 million has been co-funded by the 
Stuttgart Region. 
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The current project roadmap sets the year 2019 as its main goal. In this 
year the inter-communal garden festival, “Stadt Land Rems 2019,” will 
take place. The event will be organised along a route of 40 km in length by 
all 15 cities and villages. On this occasion, the municipalities will present 
their achievements to the wider public. The well-known instrument of a 
garden festival serves in the case of the Rems Valley as a means of 
implementing the projects of the master plan. It can generate financial 
funding that is much higher than that in the usual co-financing 
competition; furthermore, it raises a lot of public awareness about green 
infrastructure. 


Recommendations for Sarajevo and Trebevi¢ 


Mount Trebevic is an outstanding landscape with a unique composition 
of cultural and natural layers. Being able to enjoy all of this in direct 
vicinity to a European capital city makes it an exceptional asset for nature- 
based tourism and recreation. This potential has been appreciated by 
Sarajevans and visitors for a long time, placing Trebevic in the collective 
memory of the city’s culture. Despite the sad events of the recent past, the 
mountain is showing various signs of recovery, most of which were 
unthinkable only a decade ago. The protection status has partly been 
implemented, tourism is coming back, and nature is appreciated again. 

However, threats are obvious as well. The cultural landscape strongly 
depends on the development of a sustainable socio-economic foundation. 
This basis is certainly changing, primarily because of demographic 
processes, economic drivers, and the dynamics of new lifestyles. This 
observation is not specific to Bosnia and Herzegovina, but rather part of a 
general tendency affecting many rural areas across Europe and beyond. 
What makes the Trebevié case even more challenging is its administrative 
division as a result of the recent war. Holistic ideas for developing the 
entire mountain area with over 5,000 hectares as a peri-urban nature park 
with recreational and protection functions existed in the 1970s. Even if a 
cross-entity protection regime seems difficult to envision at the moment, it 
might be the most constructive way of enhancing the potential of this 
landscape for the benefit of all. 

For a start, it might be helpful to conduct a landscape character 
assessment for the entire mountain in order to identify the various 
elements that make up this remarkable territory. Each unit has distinct 
qualities and needs, whether it be the rocky wilderness of the Miljacka 
valley to the east; the urban to nature transition to the north; or the Alpine 
elements at the top of the mountain villages to the south. A sustainable 
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development scheme will need to consider all of them as a mutually 
reinforcing composition. It is hoped that the administrative division might 
be overcome by a forward-looking and participatory governance model 
and cross-sectorial approach. 

We do not know if the idyllic scenes from old postcards of Sarajevo 
and Trebevi¢ will become a reality again; neither does it need to be so. But 
what we know is that no war was able to destroy the “Vidikovac”’ itself— 
the exceptional view on Sarajevo. 

The landscape of Trebevié is, with all its scars, still offers a common 
good for the benefit of all and, in particular, for future generations. 
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JERUSALEM AND ITS FUTURE: 
SPACE, CULTURAL HERITAGE AND IDENTITY 


RAMI NASRALLAH 


Abstract 


Jerusalem, as a politically contested city, mirrors the wider Arab 
Palestinian-Israeli conflict. Since the 1967 War the city has been 
administered under a single municipal government, but Jerusalem remains 
spatially divided between the Old City and the eastern neighbourhoods, 
which are primarily Palestinian; and the West Jerusalem neighbourhoods 
and Israeli settlements of East Jerusalem. 

Spatial separations are clearly visible and audible in Jerusalem. 
Architectural design; language; the arrangement and provision of 
commercial and municipal services; and dress codes are some of the 
signposts that delineate and augment the physical borders distinguishing 
the two national groups. Not only do these signposts publicly convey the 
city’s divisions, they also publicly demonstrate its political, religious, 
cultural, and psycho-social differences. 

On June 28, 1967, the Israeli Knesset passed a law that formally 
extended Israeli laws, jurisdiction, and civil administration over 70 km? of 
Palestinian East Jerusalem and annexed the land of 28 villages of the West 
Bank (see Fig. 10-1). The new borders brought a large cordon of mostly 
uninhabited land on the northern, eastern, and southern outer fringes of the 
city within it. Over the past fifty years, extensive rings of settlements have 
been built on this land. The Israeli Ministry of the Interior issued a special 
decree dissolving the Jordanian Municipality Council and extending the 
jurisdiction of the Israeli Jerusalem Municipality over the entire annexed 
area (Benvenisti, 1981). Israel conducted a census, which classified 
Palestinians as Permanent Residents of the State of Israel; Jerusalemites 
who worked or resided in other countries (such as the many Palestinians 
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who have worked in the Gulf States since the 1950s) were classified as 
absentees with no right to return to their home city. 


Keywords: occupation; territorial domination; demographic majority; 
settlements; separation wall; national parks; Judaization; multicultural city. 


Territorial Domination 


In addition to these formal political-legal acts, Israel also set in motion 
a series of policies designed to “create facts on the ground.” A two-fold 
strategy was adopted and implemented with great speed and energy. First, 
as a means of establishing a strong Jewish physical presence over all of 
East Jerusalem, a massive program of Jewish settlement was carried out 
beyond the pre-1967 dividing line. Second, Israeli authorities sought to 
maintain—and if possible even enlarge—the Jewish demographic majority 
by encouraging Jews to settle in Jerusalem, while at the same time 
restricting the migration of Palestinians from the West Bank into the 
newly annexed areas of East Jerusalem (Romann & Weingrod, 1991). 

Following the geopolitical act of annexing East Jerusalem, the Israeli 
government confiscated more than 30,000 dunums (34 % of East 
Jerusalem’s territory) of Palestinian land for the building of new Jewish 
settlements. Twelve settlements have been built since 1967 in East 
Jerusalem, with a total population of 205,220 (JIS, 2017). Furthermore, 
large tracts of privately-owned Palestinian land (31,000 dunums, or 7,750 
acres) were designated “open public land” or “green areas” through zoning 
ordinances. As a result of the above policies, Palestinian neighbourhoods 
(including built-up areas and land available for future development) 
constitute only 14 % of East Jerusalem. Israel has imposed restrictions on 
Palestinian construction and economic development, which has led to the 
emigration of Palestinians from the city to the newly-developed suburbs of 
the city (Margalit, 2015). 

Palestinian neighbourhoods (with a population of 341,500 by the end 
of 2017 (JIIS 2019)) can be classified into the following groupings: 


o The Old City 

o Urban neighbourhoods dating from the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries in the eastern section of the divided city, e.g., 
Skeikh Jarrah, Wadi Al-Joz and Bab As-Sahira. It is worth 
mentioning that most Palestinians who lived in urban neighbourhoods 
developed in the early twentieth century were exiled as a result of Al- 
Nakba in 1948 when the elite, the middle-class, and the educated 
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were forced to leave the urban neighbourhoods that later became 
West Jerusalem. Those exiled, numbering approximately 30,000, 
had lived in eight urban neighbourhoods and 39 villages. Most of 
the villages were destroyed and subsequently abandoned after the 
war (Amirav, 1992). 

o Neighbourhoods developed on village lands where the core villages 
(but not their lands) were excluded from the municipal boundaries 
of Jerusalem, such as Kafr Aqab, Beit Hanina, Hizma and Anata. 

o Neighbourhoods developed as expansions of core villages annexed 
into the municipal boundaries of Jerusalem, or as expansions to the 
core villages. Examples of these include Silwan, Al-Isawiya, Beit 
Safafa (the village was divided between 1948 and 1967), and Sur 
Baher. 


Planning as a Political Tool 


The State of Israel has used the planning system for more than 52 years 
as a major mechanism to advance the Israeli political agenda of territorial 
domination, promote the exclusive Jewish character of the city; realizing 
Jewish possession of the land; maintaining a Jewish majority in Jerusalem; 
fragmenting Palestinian neighbourhoods; and restricting its development. 

Open spaces, which are supposed to be an essential component of 
planning that respond to the needs of the Palestinian community in East 
Jerusalem, are frequently enlisted to further Israeli geopolitical and 
national goals. 35 % of occupied East Jerusalem has been designated a 
“green area,” completely prohibiting construction in these areas, including 
the development of public spaces, institutions, recreation areas, playgrounds, 
and parks. 

The Israeli Municipality of Jerusalem has never actively tended to the 
areas zoned for open landscape and so no basic preservation or 
maintenance has been initiated (such as land cleaning; rehabilitation of 
agricultural terraces; removal of construction debris, etc.). Areas 
surrounding built-up Palestinian areas have been designated as green open 
spaces, i.e. they are not available for future expansion, whereas areas 
surrounding Jewish settlements have been zoned as unplanned, i.e., 
available for future changes in land use (Margalit, 2006: 37). 

In a neutral planning system, such regulations are necessary to protect 
greenery and preserve urban open spaces, both in neighbourhoods, as well 
as at a broader regional level. However, in the case of East Jerusalem these 
regulations aim to restrict Palestinian development and expansion, 
alongside isolating and “protecting” Israeli settlements. Wide belts of open 
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space and exaggerated “green areas” are imposed on East Jerusalem. Such 
zones create great fear amongst Palestinians planning to build homes, only 
to realize that most of their hopes are thwarted by the green paint on the 
mayor’s table-top plan. It should also be noted that these green areas, as 
far as Palestinians are concerned, are almost the only land reserved for 
their future development. In most cases, these lands are barren and rocky, 
and cannot be utilised for agricultural purposes. 

Israeli settlements form belts that disrupt Palestinian geographic and 
demographic continuity. Israeli settlements are established to achieve 
territorial, demographic, physical, and political control, while at the same 
time obstructing the development of Palestinian land. Meanwhile, 
Palestinian areas are developed through desperate private initiatives by 
landowners (usually on family land) and small-scale contractors, without 
proper physical plans, or the support and incentives of central and local 
governments, and with only limited financial, technical, and administrative 
resources. Experience shows that the nominated “green” Palestinian areas 
act as a “reserve” that will eventually be used to expand or establish new 
Israeli settlements in East Jerusalem. Over the last decade, there have been 
at least two cases where these so-called “green areas” have been transformed 
into settlement developments. These include the Har Homa Settlement, 
which was established in 1996 on a total area of 2,523 dunums; at the 
beginning of 2005 it had an estimated population of 2,925; by 2017 this 
had risen to 21,900. In 1994, Rekhes Shu'fat (Ramat Shlomo) was 
established on a total area of 1,126 dunums; it had an estimated population 
of 11,800 at the beginning of 2000, which had risen to 14,700 by the end 
of 2017 (Statistical Yearbook of Jerusalem, 2001, 2007 & 2019). 


The Separation Wall 


The Israeli government decided to construct the Separation Wall in 
June 2002. The “security” argument for the Wall was not the only reason 
for its construction: a de facto annexation of the largest settlement blocks 
was considered in the design of the route of the Wall, which runs deep into 
the West Bank. The Wall is twice as long as the border along the Green 
Line, i.e. 712 km in length. According to figures provided by the United 
Nations Office for the Coordination of Humanitarian Affairs (OCHA), as 
of September 2017 some 460 km (about 65 % of the planned barrier) had 
been completed. Another 53 km (about 7.5 %) is under construction, while 
construction has yet to begin on some 200 km (OCHA, 2017) (see Fig. 10- 


1). 
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Fig. 10-1 Map of the Separation Wall in East Jerusalem. 
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The Wall has had a dramatic impact on the future of Jerusalem and its 
surroundings. It is the most significant change to have occurred in the city, 
since its occupation in 1967. It radically affects the boundaries of the city 
and metropolitan area; the movement and displacement of the Palestinian 
population; and eliminates Jerusalem’s centrality to Palestinians. 

The first segment of the Wall was completed in July 2003: a 22 km 
concrete wall and barrier constructed to isolate those neighbourhoods of 
East Jerusalem that are within the municipal boundaries of Jerusalem from 
the city (such as Kafr Aqab, which had a population of 29,020 at the end 
of 2017 who hold Jerusalem IDs according to official statistics; the 
unofficial estimated numbers exceed 60,000). This segment also cuts the 
contiguous urban development of the city of Ramallah from Jerusalem. 
Another segment in the south of Jerusalem separates the contiguity of 
Palestinian neighbourhoods from the Bethlehem governorate. 

In August 2003, the Israeli government approved the construction of a 
64 km wall to isolate Jerusalem along the eastern municipal borders of 
East Jerusalem, annexed by Israel in 1967. The construction of a 17 km 
segment began in the south in early October 2003. The second segment 
extended northwards to exclude the Shu’ fat Refugee Camp, as well as the 
Ras Khamis and Dhahiyat As-Salam neighbourhoods from East Jerusalem, 
despite them being located within the municipal borders. It continues north 
then northwest reaching the Qalandiya Checkpoint, separating from East 
Jerusalem the previously vital commercial and service centres which 
served it, Dahiyat Al-Bareed and Ar-Ram (population of 50,000) and 
creating enclaves along the route of the Wall. The Wall also isolates 
17,000 residents of Anata, Hizma, and Az-Z’ayyem from East Jerusalem 
and their surroundings. 

Another segment consolidates the city’s suburban villages of Bir 
Nabala (an important commercial and industrial axis linked to East 
Jerusalem); Qalandiya Al-Balad; Al-Judaira; Al-Jeeb; and Beit Hanina Al- 
Balad into an isolated enclave cut from East Jerusalem and linked to 
Ramallah through a tunnel. The total population of these villages is 
approximately 28,000 residents, half of whom carry Jerusalem identity 
cards. Moreover, Al-Walajah village located southwest of Jerusalem will 
become isolated on the Israeli side of the Wall. Part of this village is 
located within the municipal borders of East Jerusalem. A 25 km wall 
circumscribes the two enclaves. 

Today, almost 70 % of the 168 km wall has been constructed; only 30 
% remains that has been planned and not yet constructed, particularly in 
the settlement blocks of Ma’ale Adumim and Gush Etzion. 
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Effects of the Wall: 


1. 


The Palestinians have been placed under siege vis-a-vis Israel’s de 
facto new annexation. The notion of Israeli territorial control 
through the annexation of settlements in greater Jerusalem is 
currently enjoying a political consensus on both the left and right 
wings in Israel. The Wall’s route excludes the future development 
of Palestinian neighbourhoods in and around Jerusalem, creating an 
enclave. 

The Wall isolates 60,000 Palestinian Jerusalemites who are 
presently living within the city’s borders, hindering their access to 
the city and to the crucial public and personal services provided 
within. 

The city’s relationship to the West Bank and its hinterland. For 
centuries, Jerusalem had functioned as the central Palestinian city 
for the whole of the West Bank, and a major intersection and 
destination in itself for hundreds of thousands of West Bankers. 
That role received a huge blow with Israel’s decision in the 1990s 
to bar entry to the city to holders of West Bank identity cards. The 
policy, which began with the establishment of roadblocks and 
checkpoints and culminated with the erection of the Wall enveloping 
Jerusalem. Collectively, these measures have marginalized East 
Jerusalem’s influence as a Palestinian metropolis: it is no longer a 
place to shop, pray, or receive basic services, such as healthcare 
and education. Indeed, East Jerusalem, along with its cultural and 
economic standing, has been so diminished that it is no longer the 
institutional, commercial, service, religious, and functional centre 
for the West Bank. This has been equally true for the surroundings 
of the city, where its link to its suburbs has been severed, 
weakening the city and isolating it from its contiguous Palestinian 
communities. 

The fragmentation and decline of the city. The Wall creates new 
“facts on the ground” that increase the fragmentation of 
Jerusalem’s neighbourhoods. It fractures the city’s functional 
integrity and severs urban continuity with its natural expansion and 
areas for potential development. All lands that can be allocated for 
Palestinian development and construction in the city now lie 
outside the Wall. This means that the potential to establish new 
neighbourhoods in East Jerusalem to accommodate its residents is 
unthinkable. In fact, the Wall has accelerated the transformation of 
the city’s neighbourhoods into poor high-density slums, which will 
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lead to the sociological and economic deprivation of large groups 
of the city’s residents. 

5. The enhancement of Israeli West Jerusalem. The Wall boosts the 
image of West Jerusalem as an Israeli metropolis. Since the end of 
the 1990s, Israel has intensified this process by establishing an 
infrastructure of roads, tunnels, bridges, and settlement bypasses 
that shorten the distances between the settlements and West 
Jerusalem, strengthening the linkage of the settlements with West 
Jerusalem and Israel proper. This has created a two-road system: a 
moder developed system that has contributed to the development 
of Jerusalem’s Jewish settlements, and another old network that the 
winding Separation Wall has transformed into a disjointed 
collection of dead-end roads strictly for Palestinian use. 


‘National Parks’—the State and its Agencies 


The Jerusalem Municipality approved a local outline plan in 1970 that 
defined the area surrounding the Old City walls as a national park, with the 
stated aim of “protecting” the landscape, heritage, archaeology, and 
architecture, among other reasons. The Jerusalem Walls Park was first 
announced in March 1974, covering an area of 1,100 dunums, at least half 
of which was to be established in the built-up Palestinian neighbourhood 
of Silwan beneath the walls of Al-Haram Al-Sharif (Al-Aqsa Mosque). 
Part of the park includes the whole sub-neighbourhood of Wadi Hilwa 
(part of Silwan neighbourhood) where, today, there are more than 750 
housing units and a total population of more than 5,000 inhabitants (see 
Fig. 10-2). 

Two years after this declaration, a local outline plan was approved that 
extended the protected area to include the whole visual basin area of the 
Old City and Palestinian neighbourhoods—from Jabal Al-Mukabber in the 
south to Wadi Al-Joz in the north, and At-Tur (Mount of Olives) in the 
east. This plan, which was called Ein Mim 9, restricted development and 
defined this area as a “special open area,” limiting construction in this 
area, but allowing the expansion of existing houses for the purpose of 
improving sanitation. The West Jerusalem section of the national park was 
defined as a “special residential area” where construction was allowed for 
residential and public use following restoration guidelines (the Yemin 
Moshe neighbourhood built in 1892 by the Montefiore family fund) (see 
Fig. 10-2). 
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In Wadi Hilwa, the sub-neighbourhood of Silwan, there is an 
archaeological site called the City of David (which is like a biblical theme 
park), and despite it being the National Parks Authority’s responsibility to 
maintain and administer the site, this responsibility was delegated to an 
ultra-nationalist religious settler group through a non-governmental 
organization named El-Ad (an acronym of El-Ir David meaning ‘to the 
City of David’). This group has clearly demonstrated its desire to Judaize 
the surroundings of the Old City and establish the City of David as a major 
hub of Jewish heritage. This has been performed with the full political and 
financial support of the State of Israel. The activities of the group, besides 
managing the operation of the site, have included: the seizure of 
Palestinian homes in Silwan, as well as in other areas surrounding the Old 
City that are registered as ‘absentee property’; establishing a tourist 
information centre with a planned cable car system connecting the Jewish 
Quarter with the neighbourhoods of Silwan and the Mount of Olives; 
holding tours for Israeli schools and security forces; undertaking 
archaeological excavations in the few remaining open spaces in Silwan; 
and connecting the Silwan spring down in the valley with the City of 
David, the Western Wall, and the Jewish Quarter through underground 
tunnels. 

El-Ad’s strategy aims at reinforcing the Jewish character of Jerusalem, 
using the rhetoric of the ‘National Park’ as a platform for disseminating its 
extreme ideology, which includes a complete denial of Palestinians rights, 
a repudiation of the city’s history during the Roman, Byzantine, early- 
Islamic eras, and even the contemporary existence of the Palestinians 
within the landscape of their Jewish project. According to Michel Dumper, 
there has been a major shift in the power relations of the city, promoting a 
Jewish space and narrative: 


“Politically, we can see how settlers and their sympathizers have found 
positions in key government agencies, such as the Office of the Custodian 
of Absentee Property, which has responsibility for Palestinian refugee 
property; the Israel Lands Administration, which owns the legal title of all 
state land; the Israel Antiquities Authorities, which has jurisdiction over 
the heritage sites and archaeological excavation; and finally the Israel 
Parks Authority... Over the past decade we have witnessed the emergence 
of a network linking government funds to settler properties and key state 
offices and agencies. The main result of these activities has been to 
transform the settler movement in Jerusalem from being the outrider of 
radical Zionism (Religious National Zionism) to the vanguard of the Israeli 
establishment. The settlers’ chauvinistic exclusivist vision of the city has 
become its main politics” (Dumper, 2014). 
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In June 2000, a new ‘national park’ was declared—the Tzurim 
Valley—in between the Palestinian neighbourhoods of Wadi Al-Joz and 
As-Suwwaneh. 165 dunnum of private and waqf land was seized, with the 
claims that the new park will also benefit the Palestinian communities in 
the two neighbourhoods. In the early 1980s, Israeli authorities demolished 
two historical buildings, including ‘Al-Qasr,’ which was a summer palace 
built in the late sixteenth century by Palestinian families who owned the 
olive grove that became part of the park. The park does not serve 
Palestinian needs; on the contrary, its goal is to block future Palestinian 
development on the only vacant plot in these neighbourhoods. Additionally, 
the park is physically separated from the Palestinian neighbourhood by 
walls and fences, restricting Palestinian access to the only open space in 
the area. 

Since 2004, with approval obtained from the Israel Antiquities 
Authority, the site has hosted a project for sifting through the soil that the 
waqf dumped from Al-Haram Al-Sharif in 2003 in the course of extensive 
construction work carried out in the area. Since the beginning of 2005, the 
project has been managed and funded by the Israeli NGO EI-Ad, the same 
settler group controlling the City of David (Bimkom, 2014). 

Another plan for a national park disconnecting two Palestinian 
neighbourhoods, is that of the Mount Scopus Slopes ‘National Park,’ 
which was approved in November 2013. The District Planning and 
Construction Committee approved the establishment of the Mount Scopus 
Slopes Park, a new national park covering an area of 750 dunums of 
vacant land between the Palestinian neighbourhoods of Al-Isawiya and At- 
Tur on the eastern side of Mount Scopus. The park had been in planning 
since 2005 and was approved despite the professional recommendations of 
the Environmental Protection Minister at the time. Amir Peretz recommended 
that the plan should not be advanced, saying he was “not prepared to be 
party to declarations whose goals have nothing to do with the 
environment”; Peretz was the minister who oversaw the Nature and Parks 
Authority (NPA) (Bimkom, 2015). 

The Mount Scopus Slopes Park includes built-up areas and is cut 
through by the highway connecting the Ma’ale Adumim settlement and its 
expansion plan (called El) with municipal Jerusalem through a tunnel. 

The three ‘national parks’ (the park surrounding the Old City walls, 
Tzurim, and Mount Scopus Slopes) form a contiguous green open space 
cutting off Palestinian neighbourhoods from the Old City; restricting 
Palestinians from expansion; and barring them from development on their 
own private land. Moreover, the ‘national parks’ create an Israeli corridor 
connecting the settlements in the West Bank, the Hebrew University 
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campus with the Old City and the settlements built in the heart of 
Palestinian neighbourhoods, such as Silwan and At-Tur. 

Additional ‘national parks’ proposed in the Jerusalem Master Plan 
2020 (serving as a selective guideline plan and not yet fully authorized) 
include Sheikh Jarrah, an area of 120 dunums integrating settler outposts 
in the heart of the Palestinian neighbourhood. Another proposed national 
park is Bab As-Sahira with an area of 40 dunums, which is mostly a built- 
up area; it includes the Rockefeller Museum and the largest park in East 
Jerusalem centre named after Rockefeller. The Mount of Olives ‘National 
Park’ is also included in the Master Plan 2020. This park includes the 
south of As-Suwwana neighbourhood and the Jewish cemetery on the 
western slopes of the Mount of Olives, covering an area of 470 dunum. 
This park is connected to the Old City walls and Tzurim ‘national park.’ 

Despite the fact that many of the proposed national parks do not 
contain any visible elements of natural landscapes or have any heritage 
value, which might be considered a basic element for designating space as 
a national park, the planning tool for zoning ‘national parks’ is used only 
in the eastern part of Jerusalem and is meant to restrict Palestinian built-up 
areas from developing, as well as fragmenting the urban contiguity of 
Palestinian neighbourhoods; create a continuum of Israeli-controlled areas 
of ‘national parks’ managed by extreme settler groups; create Jewish ‘facts 
on the ground’ to prevent any geo-political peace arrangement; and to 
empower the Jewish narrative to undermine the Palestinian Muslim and 
Christian presence and character of the Old City and other parts of East 
Jerusalem. 


Final Remarks 


Palestinian urban development is organic and composed of individual 
initiatives; it usually operates as a tool of survival within the limits and 
restrictions of Israeli spatial control. The Israeli model of urbanization is 
colonial, run by organized immigrant groups before the establishment of 
the Jewish state and by the state since its establishment. The Israeli policy 
presented by both state and city authorities, has persistently promoted a 
project of Judaization; that is, the colonial expansion of Jewish political, 
territorial, demographic, and economic control (Yiftachel & Yacobi, 2002: 
138). These asymmetric institutional structures are not only related to the 
political power and the ability or lack thereof to shape the urban space, but 
also to the social and cultural patterns resulting from Israeli domination 
and the fragmentation of space, as well as from the lack of urbanization 
and institutionally organized work, especially since the mid-1990s when 
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East Jerusalem lost its Palestinian centrality and relative autonomy to the 
Israeli system. The Palestinian sociocultural patterns can be described as 
seeking individual survival; preserving the right to reside in and access the 
city; and maintaining the social and economic ties with the city’s 
hinterland along with the rest of the West Bank. These were disturbed by 
the closure policy at the beginning of the 1990s and more recently by the 
Separation Wall, which cuts off the functional and territorial continuity 
between East Jerusalem and the West Bank. 

The struggle for the city’s identity has intensified since the Oslo 
Accords, signed between the two conflicting parties more than 25 years 
ago. Jerusalem was excluded from the peace process and Israel took 
advantage of this by creating more ‘facts on the ground’ to block any 
attempt at reaching a peace agreement. Israeli formal and informal 
agencies promote a Jewish majority, a dominant Jewish landscape, and a 
dominant Jewish identity in the city. Since 2000, focus on the religious 
aspect of the city has dominated Israeli discourse, indicating that this 
policy is considered to offer a successful means of dismissing Palestinian 
national claims and provides them the opportunity to proceed with claims 
“on Jewish historical rights” over Arab Islamic and Christian heritage, 
culture, and even religious shrines. 

Continuation of the current Israeli policies of fragmentation with the 
aim of controlling more open spaces, and the creation of a “virtual and 
physical buffer zone” between the neighbourhoods of East Jerusalem and 
their hinterland, will not only intensify the conflict over Jerusalem, but 
will also weaken Jerusalem and undermine the possibility of making it a 
viable city and a capital for any two-state peace solution. In spite of the 
Israeli government’s policy of promoting a “Jewish Jerusalem,” Jerusalem 
remains a frontier city in which the conflict will only intensify and take on 
a more religious aspect. Protecting the multicultural identity of Jerusalem 
as a global symbol of the three monotheistic religions is essential to 
promoting a more peaceful and vibrant city for the benefit of both 
Palestinians and Israelis. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 


MODERNISM IN THE ADRIATIC HOTELS 
OF SOCIALIST YUGOSLAVIA 


ADNAN ZORANIC 


Abstract 


After World War II, the state of Yugoslavia declared a wish to 
establish its own social and state system lying somewhere between the 
capitalist West and the socialist East of Europe and representing a specific 
area in a geopolitical, as well as a cultural sense. The modernist’s idea of 
new architecture and architects as creators of social welfare and happiness 
coincided with the declared ideals of this new socialist society. With an 
intense relationship with and openness to the West, architects ‘infected’ by 
modernist ideas and the unquestioning phenomenological support of the 
system, generated an authentic modernism. Hotels constructed in Yugoslavia 
were created very differently to the numerous destinations for mass 
tourism in the Mediterranean of the time. Yugoslav hotel architecture from 
that period can be studied as a special expression of modernism, strongly 
determined by place and a strong connection between man and nature, and 
showing careful material selection and adaptation to specific climatic 
conditions. 


Keywords: modernism; Yugoslavia; hotel architecture. 


Introduction 


In the theory and history of architecture that we study and teach in 
Western universities, we find little information about the development and 
existence of modernism in those parts of the world away from Western 
Europe and the USA. The presence and value of modernism during the 
socialist period of Yugoslavia was totally unknown to people outside the 
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region. Thanks to the work of several contemporary theorists and 
historians of architecture from ex-Yugoslavia, this topic has started to be 
better understood. In July 2018, as a result of this growing knowledge, the 
Museum of Moder Art in New York organized an open exhibition: 
“Toward a Concrete Utopia: Architecture of Yugoslavia 1948-1980.” 
Much of the public expressed doubts as to how it was possible that such 
avant-garde and progressive modernism appeared and existed in a society 
very often perceived as functioning under a kind of repressive communism. 

However, during its existence, Yugoslavia had a specific cultural and 
geopolitical position, located between Western capitalism and the socialist 
Eastern Bloc in a divided Europe, as a non-aligned country. After breaking 
with Stalin and the Soviet Union in 1948, under the leadership of President 
Tito, Yugoslavia decided to find its own form of socioeconomic 
development based on so-called self-management and without the strong 
influence of the state on the economy seen in other socialist countries. 

Processes in art and in architecture, which were more or less 
systemically controlled, were often used as tools for creating a picture of a 
progressive society open to the East, but even more so to the West. 
Architecture and architects were perceived as being able to create a 
foundation for social welfare and individual happiness, as was promoted 
by European representatives of modernism, which in turn coincided with 
the declared ideals of the new socialist, Yugoslav society. 

The Yugoslav architects that came back after their experiences of 
education and subsequent work in Western and Central Europe were 
influenced by modernist ideas. Together with domestic colleagues, and 
with the unquestioning and phenomenological support of the state’s 
systemic structure, they succeeded in generating an authentic modernist 
expression that spread to all parts of Yugoslavia. 

Unfortunately, due to the inadequacy and lack of regular maintenance 
with the wars that led to Yugoslav dissolution, as well as property 
transitions and the arrogance of new investors, the condition of these 
buildings from the 1950s to 1970s is not what it ought to be and 
sometimes it is very hard to recognize some of the best achievements in 
architecture that marked that epoch. Currently, the public bodies and 
institutions for heritage and protection are politically directed towards 
‘national’ monuments. They do not have a clear attitude, desire, or interest 
in discovering, presenting, and promoting the values of the ‘international’ 
modernist heritage that surrounds us. Hotel facilities were built in great 
numbers during the second half of the twentieth century, but in a radically 
different way to the many destinations of mass tourism in_ the 
Mediterranean and beyond. Hotel architecture in Yugoslavia from that 
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period can be studied as a special expression of modernism, strongly 
determined by the respect it shows to place through establishing strong 
links between man and nature, in its careful selection of materials, and in its 
adaptation to specific climatic conditions. These characteristics represent the 
promotion of the ideas of a critical regionalism in architecture. 


A short review of the development of modern architecture 
in Yugoslavia 


The study of modernism in Yugoslavia by the professional community 
is oriented to strictly respecting the new state divisions formed after the 
breakup of the Yugoslavia, although architects from different parts of 
former Yugoslavia were active in all parts of its territory. A common state 
existed under different names, in different forms, and with short 
interruptions during the period from 1918 to 1991 when Yugoslavia fell 
apart in bloody wars that led to the independence of former federal parts. 
Shortly before the establishment of common land in those areas there 
existed various state structures on whose grounds we can note the 
emergence of pre-modern tendencies in architecture. Already, in 1900, the 
Croatian architect Viktor Kovacic, under the influence of the Viennese 
school of Adolf Loos, issued the text “Modern Architecture”; at the same 
time in Slovenia, Joze Plecnik, well known as a student of Otto Wagner, 
began to work in a style based on rationalism. The initial occurrence and 
development of modernism emerged in the major cities of former 
Yugoslavia, primarily in Zagreb, Belgrade, Ljubljana, and Sarajevo, 
during the 1920s and 1930s. It was particularly influenced by architects 
returning from their studies in Vienna and Prague, and from working with 
some of the most eminent architects of the modernist movement. This 
generation of architects marked the architecture of the region throughout 
the twentieth century, through their work and through their legacy, which 
has been passed on to future generations up until today. Similar to the 
European traditions of the modernist movement between the two world 
wars, in Yugoslavia, architects, together with sculptors, painters, and other 
artists, formed groups that promoted the new and progressive ideas of the 
new time, such as “Zemlja” (Earth) and “Grupa Arhitekata Modernog 
Pravca” (GAMP—Group of Architects of the Modern Movement). 
Important representatives of these groups were often pushing for new 
thinking in art and society, yet their work remained under the strict 
supervision of the repressive regime of the Kingdom of Yugoslavia. 
Architects from the group “Zemlja” in Zagreb acted under the influence of 
refined functionalism. Modernist purism is evident in the work of its 
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members—Francis Cota, Drago Ibler, Mladen Kauzlarié, Vladimir Sterk, 
and others—as well as a more organic approach to architecture found in 
the example of a round house by Stjepan Planic. 

The Belgrade modernists of that time often flirted with historicism, 
classicism, and pre-modernism. They were not particularly prone to the 
purification of modernist expression, with the notable exception of Milan 
Zlokovié’s opus and it was his modernist sensibility that was often the 
reason for him losing many investors because he had no wish to flatter or 
deviate from its architectural expression. 

At the same time, in Sarajevo, the architects Muhamed and Reuf 
Kadic, Dusan Smiljanic, Mate Baylon, and, especially, Juraj Neidhardt, 
influenced by the best practices of European modernist and Bauhaus 
philosophy, reinterpreted the existing values of the traditional architecture 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina in a specific modernist way, through their 
theoretical and practical work. We may say that Juraj Neidhardt and his 
followers founded this approach to modern architecture in the region and 
he was the most important representative of a philosophy that was later 
recognized as a form of critical regionalism in the theory of architecture. 

After World War II, the country transitioned from a kingdom to a 
socialist society. In the beginning, the dominant influences on architecture 
came from Soviet social realism, but after the termination of close 
relations with the Soviet Union in 1948, modernist avant-garde architecture 
in Yugoslavia was accepted as the main artistic direction, aligned with the 
state system and synonymous with the proclaimed idea of constructing a 
specific socialist system that was unique, independent, and outside the 
bloc divisions of Europe and the wider world. 


“Thirdly, architecture is political art because it synthesizes public life, 
generally-accepted social values and long-term goals. Much more than 
other art linked with a certain social content” (Jencks 1988, 179).! 


Indeed, it was an extremely interesting relationship, between, according 
to many opinions, a very rigid system and progressive modern art. In 
particular, it was very interesting that when central structures of the system 
appeared as investors, such as the Communist Party or even the Yugoslav 
People’s Army, they became more tolerant of artistic freedom in 
architecture, and tended to accept more bold and innovative solutions from 
the engaged architects. 


' “Treée, arhitektura je polititka umetnost zato Sto sintetizuje javni Zivot, op&te- 
prihvaéene druStvene vrijednosti i dugoroéne ciljeve. Ona je stoga mnogo vise 
nego druge umetnosti povezana sa vrlo odredenim druStvenim sadrzajima.” 
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A distinctive affinity of the highest state structures with avant-garde 
architecture can be seen in the design of government and presidential 
residences. For these projects it was always practice to engage the most 
prominent modernist architects of the time, such as Ostrogovi¢, Richter, 
and Ugljen, etc. 

Together with interesting and specific architecture, modernism and its 
principles were ubiquitous and widely accepted in the emergence of whole 
new cities and neighbourhoods, which were growing rapidly in accordance 
with the trends of industrialization and the migration of large numbers of 
new residents. The new parts of Belgrade, Zagreb, Sarajevo, Skopje, 
Podgorica-Titograd, Velenje, Vogosca, Zenica, Kragujevac, Banja Luka ... 
these are just some of a large number of newly created urban areas, fully 
designed in accordance with the principles of CIAM and the Athens 
Charter. 


“The concepts of rationalism and functionalism were assisted by 
architectural ideas which aimed to get free of individualism by believing in 
a better society and that put design in the service of social progress. 
Methods of industrial construction, simple fagades and standardized plans 
contributed this aim” (Gesel, Lojthojzer 2007, 179).? 


The organization of such massive construction necessitated the 
development of supporting industries of building materials and prefabrication 
in the quest for advanced and technologically sophisticated solutions that 
would align with the need for rapid and large-scale construction of all 
types of building. The areas of urban planning and housing were regulated 
by a series of regulations and standards that were strictly respected—they 
tried to equalize the quality of life and living conditions in different parts 
of the country. According to the number of residents, the number and size 
of all supporting facilities (schools, kindergartens, shops, service offices, 
parking lots, etc.), as well as green and open spaces, had to comply with a 
predetermined coefficient for the entire area constructed. Critics noted that 
these new urban zones were dormitories for big cities because of the 
absence of basic city functions. However, it is also noticeable that during 
this time areas supplementing the missing content of city facilities very 
often became the most attractive parts for certain social groups, such as 
young families, students, and retirees. 


2 « 


? “Koncepti racionalizma i funkcionalizma potpomagali su arhitektonske ideje koje 
su tezile da se oslobode individualizma pomo¢cu verovanja u bolje druStvo i koje su 
stavljale dizajn u sluzbu druStvenog napretka. Tom cilju su doprinele metode 
industrijske izgradnje, jednostavne fasade 1 standardizovani planovi.” 
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In the example of the government (SIV) and surrounding buildings in 
Belgrade, we can see that administrative offices, markets, and cultural 
buildings were placed so as to connect the existing town centre and the 
newly built parts. A large number of these buildings were erected in 
Zagreb, including grandiose market pavilions next to the Sava River and in 
the intermediate zone between the existing Lower Town (Donji grad) and 
New Zagreb. Belgrade’s architectural and urban development expresses a 
wish to construct a new attitude and for the construction of a new and 
modern capital city that would represent the modern state. The best 
example of such an urban plan was partially realized in Marijin Dvor in 
Sarajevo, which was supposed to play the role of connecting the older 
centre and the new parts of the city. 

The modern architecture of Yugoslavia in the 1950s and 1960s 
promoted the aspiration of a system that anticipated contemporary events 
on a global scale and a society that wanted to be part of the international 
scene by promoting humanism and openness. Yugoslav society wanted to 
present itself to the world as being open to the West as no other country 
with a similar social order had done at that time. The presence of 
Yugoslavian architecture on the world stage was represented by its 
participation in the World Exhibition in Brussels in 1958 and the pavilion 
designed for that purpose by Vjeneceslav Richter. His design for the 
Yugoslav pavilion represented the ideas of humanism, freedom, and 
complete openness through architecture. 


“The overwhelmingly positive reception of the pavilion building was in 
itself a political message that further strengthened the already existing 
views of Yugoslav modern art as a symptom of the country’s break from 
the Soviet orbit. Starting from such a frame of mind, it was not much of a 
leap to interpret other qualities of the building in political terms, too. The 
completely open ground floor and the fact that there were no doors were 
understood as analogous to Yugoslavia’s open borders and its emergent 
international policy of ‘peaceful active coexistence’” (Kuli¢ 2012, 179). 


Brutalism, a derivative of the modernist movement, is most notably to be 
found in the reconstruction of Skopje, which was coordinated by a team of 
Japanese architects led by the influential Kenzo Tange. With the promotion of 
postmodern ideas in architecture, the period of modern architecture in 
Yugoslavia, as elsewhere in the world, started to be the target of often 
justified, but at the same time nonselective and widespread criticism of all that 
was modern. The 1970s and 1980s saw the disappearance of the pure forms 
and clean lines of modernist architecture and we can no longer speak about 
any recognizable impact of state structures manifested through architecture. 
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The modern in relation to natural and human needs 


The development of so-called mass tourism brought travellers to 
Yugoslavia who were interested in the natural, historical, and cultural 
diversity of the area. The construction of hotels began primarily in the 
major cities and along the Adriatic coast. Certain areas of the coast under 
Italian administration had a longer tradition of tourism, but the idea of 
serious tourism engagement in other areas, which were controlled by 
Yugoslavia, excluding the area of Dubrovnik, emerged in the first half of 
the twentieth century. The architecture of hotels from that period was 
eclectic and the first powerful modernist breakthrough in tourist architecture 
is seen with the Grand Hotel on the island of Lopud, near Dubrovnik, 
designed by Nikola Dobrovic. The architect followed and propagated 
Bauhaus principles in his design, and the idea of total design is visible in 
the details of the surrounding park and hotel furniture. 

Dobrovic’s work served as both an inspiration and example of the 
successful coordination of architecture and the surrounding area. The idea 
of interweaving natural features—the climate, topography, and vegetation— 
is reflected in open vistas, the creation of shady areas, and the erasure of 
the boundaries between the open and the closed. In the Mediterranean 
region, where a large part of the former Yugoslavia, geographically, 
historically, and culturally belonged, there were two interesting conceptual 
trends that can be identified in the history of architecture: 


“A large part of the activities of some of the most important modernist 
architects were dedicated to the study and application of some basic 
features of Mediterranean architecture by establishing a distinctive 
direction in Mediterranean modernism” (Zoranié 2013, 189).° 


“With liberation from the colonial administration and national pride 
awakening in many Mediterranean countries, interest in their own 
traditions and indigenous cultures was awakened. According to this 
pattern, at various points in this area, vernacular architecture was studied 
and often, under its influence, modern architecture with a regional 
character appeared” (Zoranié 2013, 189).* 





3 “Neki od najznaéajnijih velikana moderne veliki dio svog djelovanja posvetili su 
izuéavanju i novoj primjeni osnovnih znaéajki mediteranske arhitekture, 
uspostavljajuci prepoznatljiv pravac mediteranskog modernizma.” 

4 mnogim zemljama Mediterana se uslijed oslobadanja od kolonijalne uprave i 
probudenog nacionalnog ponosa budi i interes za tradiciju i autohtonu kulturu. 
Prema tom obrascu, na razli¢itim tackama ovog prostora, izu¢cava se vernakularna 
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The architecture of a true Mediterranean modernism, as a form of 
critical regionalism, is recognizable in the architecture of many hotels and 
tourist complexes from the socialist period of Yugoslavia, stretching along 
the eastern Adriatic coast. It shows a completely different approach to that 
which came to dominate in other Mediterranean countries during the era of 
mass tourism. The reason may be found in the socialist social order, where 
orientation towards profit and mass construction was less pronounced. 
Orientation to man and his needs and respect for the natural environment 
were the dominant ideas of the modernist philosophy that corresponded to 
the formally proclaimed ideas of humanistic socialism. 


“These cultures took up an activist notion of design as a tool of social 
progress that mediated between collectivism and individual freedom, 
finding, for example, room for experiment in educational institutions and 
the spatial qualities of open planning in tight socialized apartments, or 
articulating the booming tourist industry to preserve the natural beauty and 
public access to the pristine Adriatic coast” (Kuli¢, Mrdulja8, and Thaler 
2012, 167). 


Contextual evaluation of that architecture is possible through its 
concepts, but, at the same time, through its applied materialization, which 
typically involved a combination of modern and traditional materials from 
the immediate surroundings, often used in the manner of traditional 
builders. The establishment’s affinity to avant-garde architecture is clearly 
readable in the example of the residential tourist complex in Kupari, close 
to Dubrovnik. Construction of the complex with the villas Borovka | and 
Borovka 2 and the hotels Galeb, Gorica, and Pelegrin in 1948, which were 
intended for the top management of the state including high-ranking 
military personnel, exemplifies the relationship of this modern architecture 
with its natural context. 


“The hotel project, acclaimed and awarded in its time, presents an 
excellent combination of open minded investors, a great location and an 
inspiring young architect” (Latin 2006, 42).! 


arhitektura i pod njenim utjecajem ¢esto nastaje moderna arhitektura sa 
regionalnim obiljezjem.” 

' “Projekti hotela, u svoje vrijeme hvaljeni i nagradivani, predstavljaju izvrstan 
spoj otvorenog investitora, sjajne lokacije 1 nadahnucéa mladog arhitekta.” 
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Fig. 11-1 Villa Borovka 1, Kupari 1948-61 


In the pure white cubes, their simplicity contrasting with the greenery 
of pine and cypress trees, the blue sea, and the rocky, meandering 
coastline, we can see how successfully modern architecture can be blended 
into its surroundings, especially in the Mediterranean landscape. The 
harmony achieved through the contrast of the building and its surroundings 
is a fundamental modernist principle that requires special sensitivity and 
skill, both of which are clearly visible here. 

One of the most prominent Croatian modernists, Boris Magas, 
achieved a similar result in his design for the hotel complex Solaris in 
Sibenik. It is located on relatively flat terrain and surrounded by 
Mediterranean vegetation, newly designed parks, public areas, and the 
coastline. The designer improved the spatial organization of the site by 
dividing this large complex into several smaller areas, creating the illusion 
of a much smaller and visually more pleasing composition. He played with 
different types of pergolas and sun screens, using them as a strong design 
element, but also providing protection from the hot summer sun. 

The architect Bogoljub Kurpjel, from Sarajevo, designed Hotel Astarea 
in 1970 in Mlini, next to Dubrovnik, which won several important Bosnian 
awards for architecture. The building is a magnificent example of late 
modernity. Bold eaves, pergolas, and cantilevered floors give an unusual 
impression of lightness for such a large hotel facility. The use of local 
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materials is once again successfully combined with white full volumes and 
large glass walls facing the sea. 





Fig. 11-2 Hotel Astarea, Mlini 1970; architect Bogoljub Kurpjel 


Yugoslav modernist design in the architecture from that period is not 
homogeneous, but manifests many different forms. Very often, it offered a 
contemporary interpretation based on critical regionalism, which was 
predominantly oriented towards the relationship between architecture and 
the surrounding space through respect for tradition and the natural 
environment. 


“The term ‘Critical Regionalism’ is not intended to denote the vernacular 
as this was once spontaneously produced by the combined interaction of 
climate, culture, myth and craft, but rather to identify those recent regional 
‘schools’ whose primary aim has been to reflect and serve the 
constituencies in which they are grounded” (Frampton 2007, 314). 


The building of the Children’s Health Resort in Krvavica, near 
Makarska, is a successful example of architecture that fully recognizes and 
participates with its natural surroundings by creating strong impressions 
for users and visitors. The architect, Rikard Marasovic, successfully 
connected the building to its environment in such a way that it is quite 
impossible to imagine it on its own without its surroundings. 


“The setting of the building inside the forest, close to the sea coast, the 
dynamic spiral of motion that all spaces make active, a floating structure 
with open space in the middle, which dissolves the volume allowing its 
connection with nature, inventive design and, above all, a subtle answer to 
the imagination of a child’s world, make this facility an exceptional 
example of the harmonious and organic relationship between architecture, 
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its function and the landscape” (“Djecje ljecili8te u Krvavici napokon pod 
zastitom.” 2012, d-a-z.hr 2017).° 


Influenced by the philosophy of the Bosnian architect Juraj Neidhardt 
concerning the interpretation of tradition in modern architecture and its 
strict adaptation to place, his former associate, Andrija Ciéin Sain, was 
trying to develop a distinctive approach to modern architecture, which is 
especially noticeable in his design for Hotel Libertas in Dubrovnik in 
collaboration with the sculptor Raul Goldoni. 

This is a large hotel of 400 beds following the terrain of an extremely 
steep natural amphitheatre to accommodate the building in several 
cascades. It is noticeable that the architect wished to adapt to the steep 
terrain by using the slope to open up the spectacular views towards 
Dubrovnik’s old city walls and the sea. The cascades gave an opportunity 
to create spaces for terraces and gardens for many hotel rooms, framed in 
relief decoration made by natural concrete. 


“The massiveness of the hotel is mitigated by a masterly horticultural 
solution. The facade of the hotel is built from the gardens located on the 
terrace of each room, whose green waterfalls fall down the bowl of the 
amphitheater. Two large plots of natural vegetation are drawn into the 
body of the building, and the landscape architecture becomes an important 
design element of the visual identity of the hotel, ensuring its symbiosis 
with nature” (muzej—rijeka.hr).’ 


6 “Decentni postav gradevine unutar Sume u neposrednoj blizini morske obale, 
dinamiéna spirala kretanja koja sve prostore Cini aktivnima, lebdeéa struktura s 
otvorenim prostorom u sredini koja rastvara volumen omogu¢avajuci njegovo 
povezivanje s prirodom, inventivna konstrukcija 1 iznad svega suptilan odgovor na 
imaginaciju djetjeg svijeta, Cine ovaj objekt izuzetnim primjerom skladnog i 
organi¢nog odnosa arhitekture, njezine funkcije 1 krajolika.” 

7 “Masivnost hotela ublazena je vjeStim hortikulturnim rjeSenjem. Proéelje hotela 
sazdano je od vrtova smjestenih na terasi svake sobe, ¢ije zelenilo u slapovima 
pada niz skoljku amfiteatra. Objekt u svoje tijelo uvlaci i dvije velike plohe 
prirodnog zelenila, pri emu arhitektura krajobraza postaje bitan oblikovni element 
vizualnog identiteta hotela te jam¢i prijeko potrebnu simbiozu s prirodom.” 
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Fig. 11-3 Hotel Libertas, Dubrovnik; architect Andrija Cigin Sain 


The same architect used a similar conceptual manner in his design of 
the Hotel Palace in Dubrovnik. In the same city, several years later, the 
hotel complex Babin Kuk was developed. Here the hotel facilities 
successfully cascade into the surrounding landscape, the Mediterranean 
vegetation, and the spectacular sea views. 

One of the most beautiful examples of this formal cascading approach 
in the design of hotels on a sloping site, was the realization of the hotel 
Osmine in Slano, next to Dubrovnik. The architect, Ivan Straus, 
incorporated the white radial and horizontal lines of the hotel terraces into 
a green hill with Mediterranean gardens and contrasting verticals of 
cypress, orienting it to the east and the blue of the sea. 


“Architects brilliantly understood and supported these longings: plants 
permeated from the surrounding landscape into semipublic, often terraced 
spaces, lobbies, dining rooms, staircases and room balconies. Entering the 
lobby, guests immediately enjoyed a framed image of the seaside horizon, 
the silhouette of a Venetian village on a peninsula at a decent distance—at 
its best the sun would even set behind the clock tower. Harbour towns and 
fishing villages were interconnected using seaside promenades, passing 
through pine forests. Dance floors placed near pools used vivid reflections 
of light on water to enhance the atmosphere” (Zinganel 2017, 351). 
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We can recognize the basic principles of critical regionalism in some 
other examples of hotel architecture from the 1960s and 1970s along the 
coastal area, including the Mediterranean zones of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
and Montenegro. One example is the Hotel Podgorica in Podgorica, 
Montenegro, designed by the architect Svetlana Radevic. She used river 
stones from the nearby River Moraéa as the primary material, in addition 
to natural concrete. Located in an interesting natural environment, this 
hotel does not disturb anything natural, but tries to improve the 
environment. The building-stretches horizontally along the river, taking on 
the colours of the rocky coastline and the surrounding mountains. 

In Bosnia and Herzegovina, due to the influence of Juraj Neidhardt, a 
strong sense of respecting tradition by taking inspiration from it developed 
and through such interpretation spread into contemporary architecture. 
Studying Islamic heritage in architecture, the prominent Bosnian architect 
and architectural theorist Husref Redzi¢ notes: 


“The functionality in the architecture of Islamic heritage, the principle of 
design space from inside to outside, and the architecture of pure geometric 
volumes that define the outer cloak of space so that it reflects true inner 
space, is part of the rich content that this architecture offers a modern 
architect” (Redzié 1983, 56).8 


From these baseline points, we can analyze late modernism in the 
architecture of Zlatko Ugljen, which is characterized by strong Mediterranean 
expressionism and Bosnian traditions. 


“If Goethe’s idea that architecture is petrified music is correct, the work of 
Zlatko Ugljen could be introduced as a symphony combining the light and 
heat of the Mediterranean; classical heritage and distinctive nature; the 
green river and the joyful flight of the seagull” (Stojié 2011). 


Hotel Bregava in Stolac was designed with a strong link to tradition, 
including impressive contemporary expressions of modernist architecture 
connected to nature, adaptation to climatic conditions, and showing 
sophisticated respect of the cultural and historical matrix of that particular 





8 “Funkcionalnost arhitekture islamskog nasljeda, princip oblikovanja prostora 
iznutra prema vani, arhitektura ¢istih geometrijskih volumena, definiranje vanjskog 
plaSta prostora tako da ovaj istinito odrazava unutarnji prostor, to je dio bogatog 
sadrzaja koji ova arhitektura nudi suvremenom arhitektu.” 

2 “Ako je to¢na Goetheova misao da je arhitektura okamenjena glazba, djelo Zlatka 
Ugljena moglo bi se predstaviti jednom simfonijom svjetlosti, topline Mediterana, 
klasi¢nog naslijeda te osebujne prirode, zelene rijeke i radosnog lijeta galeba.“ 
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place. Ugljen achieved all this by the harmonious use of form and 
composition; sophisticated aesthetics and materialization; and, above all, 
by subtle spiritual reminiscences of local tradition. 





Fig. 11-4 Hotel Bregava, Stolac 1978; architect Zlatko Ugljen 


In almost the same period, he designed Hotel Ruza in Mostar, close to 
the old town and the famous old bridge, now protected by UNESCO. The 
architect did not decide to copy or to fit into the historic centre in a 
conformist way. Ugljen was not scared of the potentially huge interest 
derived from the historically important heritage of nearby Mostar. On the 
contrary, with abstract modernist expression and lucid solutions he 
designed a spatial and formal concept that respected and learned from 
tradition, without repetition, and with a distinctive artistic expression 
adapted to the needs of modern users. 

A similar approach is clearly visible in the strong white and geometric 
expression formed by the room balconies and concrete pergolas of the 
facade of Hotel Adriatic II in Opatija, designed by the architect Branko 
Znidarec. 

Later hotel projects in the Adriatic tended to be less abstract and avant- 
garde, and with more obvious application of some formal solutions from 
the past. Pitched roofs covered with Mediterranean tiles became standard, 
rather than a conventional flat roof, and instead of pronounced eaves and 
pergolas to provide shade, window blinds or similar traditional elements 
were used. 


“In the early sixties 404 hotels were recorded and ten years later 795. The 
number of beds grew from 30,879 to 119,543. The largest number of the 
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hotels that we know today were built in those ten years. Those years of 
development were followed by a process of stagnation and decline in the 
development of tourist construction along the Adriatic” (Turato 2012).!° 


Impressive development was achieved in the field of tourism, but the 
significant devastation caused, which is the usual accompaniment of any 
rapid economic development, was very rarely recorded. A number of 
issues seen in other parts of the Mediterranean coast, such as over- 
construction, a huge number of hotel units filling small areas, the 
construction of artificial beaches, and the destruction of natural 
environments, were uncommon and did not come to dominate the spatial 
planning and urban development along the Yugoslav Adriatic coast. On 
the contrary, there are a number of outstanding examples of successful 
hotel architecture. The reason lies in the fact that newly built hotels were 
not solely built for financial profit, but also greatly respected the principles 
of the architectural profession of design, functionality, and, above all, a 
respect for human needs and places with their specific parameters. Respect 
for the architectural profession and the opinion of architects was very high, 
allowing for a large degree of autonomy in design. Professor of Buildings 
for Tourism at the Faculty of Architecture in Zagreb Goran Rako says: 


“Then, the hotels were completely in the hands of architects, but today 
investors know exactly what they want—from the facade and the 
dimensions to the overall aesthetics, says Rako. He called this new 
aesthetic ‘Las Vegas style’ because the common determinant is to offer 
instant attraction that has nothing to do with authenticity” (Matejci¢ 
2010),!! 


The contemporary private investor invests in building construction and 
treats the architect as somebody who needs to shape and make possible the 
investor’s ideas and wishes without respect for the designer’s creativity, 
expertise, and experience. This attitude often brings about poorly designed 
projects and even worse realizations with extremely questionable aesthetics 


10 “Pogetkom Sezdesetih godina evidentirano je 404 hotela, a samo deset godina 
kasnije 795. U lezajevima to zna¢i da je broj sa 30.879 narastao na 119.543. 
Najveci dio hotela koje danas poznajemo sagradeni su u tih desetak godina. Nakon 
ovih godina razvoja slijedio je proces stagnacije 1 pada u razvoju turisti¢ke 
izgradnje na Jadranu.” 

'! “Tada su hoteli bili sasvim u rukama arhitekata, dok danas investitori to¢no 
znaju Sto zele — od fasade preko dimenzija do cjelokupne estetike, kaze Rako. Tu 
novu estetiku naziva “las vegasovskom”, jer joj je zajedniéki nazivnik ponuditi 
instant atrakciju koja nema veze s autenti¢nos¢cu.” 
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that do not fit into the existing context. Municipalities and state 
governments are mostly oriented towards profit and the investor’s interest 
and are less interested in aesthetic value or the relationship between new 
structures and the public, urban, or natural environment. As a result, much 
of the architectural devastation of the Adriatic coast and beyond is driven 
by the construction of new and often illegal buildings, subsequently 
legalized or simply poorly built, made by private investors from the mid- 
1990s to the present day. Additionally, a particular form of devastation 
involves the inadequate reconstruction of existing high-quality hotel 
ensembles. Some of these interventions have completely destroyed 
previous architectural designs and concepts by changing their size, 
aesthetics, and overall architectural philosophy. Exceptions to such a 
negative pattern are not numerous, but one of them is the Hotel Lone in 
Rovinj, undertaken in 2011, where designers from Rijeka, Studio 3LHD 
referred back to the best traditions of modernist hotels built during the 
1960s and 1970s. This luxury hotel belongs to the group of so-called 
design hotels, so the responsibility of the designer is given even greater 
emphasis and exposed to detailed analysis. The architects did a good job 
and won numerous awards in the field of architectural design, as well as 
from the hotel industry. 


Conclusion 


From the examples of touristic architecture presented in this and in 
some other similar publications, we can recognize the necessity of 
qualitative evaluation of Yugoslav hotel architecture. We have to 
recognize the need for evaluating the overall modernist heritage dating 
from the period of the former state of Yugoslavia. Modern architecture has 
to be recognized as a heritage that marks an architectural era and at the 
same time is a result and companion of significant social and historical 
processes. The development of architecture throughout history never took 
place outside a social context and set of historical circumstances. 
Architecture is the outward manifestation and irrefutable witness of the 
time of its creation. An attempt to create “socialism with a human face” in 
a country with a particular geostrategic, and above all, socio-political 
position between the divide of Eastern and Western Europe, promoted a 
distinctive form of architectural expression. Identification with modern 
ideas and the promotion of an open society through architecture was 
present in a variety of architectural and urban projects and realizations. 
According to many theorists, the tourist architecture of socialist 
Yugoslavia, especially along the Adriatic coast, is the most representative 
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expression of the modernist period in this region. Modern architecture was 
very clearly oriented towards compliance with the natural and social 
determinants of particular places and clearly fitted into the philosophy of 
critical regionalism. In the architecture of Yugoslav hotels we can see that 
modernism was not alienated from its context, but, on the contrary, 
provided answers to questions about the harmony of architecture with the 
climate, vegetation, and geomorphology, as well as issues of tradition, 
culture, and history. 
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CHANGES OF CONTENT IN LOCAL 
SOCIAL-CULTURAL CENTERS DUE 
TO POST-1995 INSTITUTIONAL REFORMS 


LEJLA KRESEVLJAKOVIC 


Abstract 


From 1945 to 1992, a period of nearly half a century, local social- 
cultural centers were built throughout the former Yugoslavia with the aim 
of diffusing culture and strengthening the local community. After the war 
(1992-95), the transition to a market economy was followed by institutional 
reforms. Although renovated after the war, local social-cultural centers did 
not return to their role and significance. In some facilities, there is no 
cultural content. The research question asks whether the institutional 
reforms or the new way of managing these facilities, can be related to the 
pervasive content that occurs in centers after 1995, and it also questions 
what the consequences are for the local community. This research covers 
all local social-cultural centers in the municipalities of the Center and Old 
Town Sarajevo, which were under the sole management of the “RO Dom 
kulture Centar” until 1992. The results indicate that a single administration 
with the aim of affirming culture remained at two out of the former twelve 
centers in 1992. The remaining ten centers are administered by the competent 
municipalities. The original concept for managing social-cultural centers, 
which implied unified management with dominant cultural content, is 
transformed into a model of governance by the municipalities. However, 
they do not have a clear idea of the cultural development of local 
communities, so the centers’ buildings are used for different purposes. 

The result of bringing social-cultural centers under the jurisdiction of 
municipalities is that municipalities first addressed public management, 
control, and public service issues in their premises. Therefore, police 
stations and ambulances opened up in social-cultural centers. The centers’ 
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main halls are mostly used by various associations, which primarily 
include sports clubs. Associations that use the space for cultural activities 
do not have programs for the local population. Part of the facility is also 
used by legal persons for commercial purposes. A new way of managing 
culture inside social-cultural centers appears in the form of neglecting its 
cultural function or by realizing it through a commercial basis without 
catering for the local community. Following the institutional reforms that 
took place after 1995, the content has changed in the local social-cultural 
centers in the Center and Old Town Sarajevo municipalities, which has led 
to local communities losing them as places for gathering and creativity. 


Keywords: social-cultural centers; local community; social architecture; 
transitional reforms 


Introduction 


From 1945 to 1992, when Bosnia and Herzegovina was part of 
Yugoslavia, social-cultural centers were established throughout the 
country. They were built according to the ideology of that time. After the 
end of the Second World War and the victory of the Communist Party, 
post-war reconstruction and significant development projects started in the 
territory of the whole Yugoslavia. The plans for building these social- 
cultural centers were very ambitious, but materials and human labor were 
scarce.! There was no time for a long planning process. Therefore, the 
creation of typological projects, which required a significant engagement 
from architects and builders on the building site itself, was inevitable 
(Kunié 1948:107). The buildings were made of locally available materials. 
The process of construction in the period after WWII implied the 
extraordinary engagement of the local population. This was the time of 
labour action, which meant voluntary work to create the infrastructure 
network of roads and tracks, social-cultural centers, and so on. The local 
population volunteered to build social-cultural centers and participated in 
donating materials according to the possibilities available (Zivanéevié 
2011). It can be said that during the construction of the centers there was 
intensive cooperation between different participants, architects, builders, 
and the local population, which significantly contributed to the feelings of 


' Tn 1948, there were 1643 co-operative centers under construction in NR Serbia. 
All of them, according to the spatial organization, were the social-cultural centers. 
The simplest type meant a hall for 200 people and a reading room, and the most 
complicated had a hall for 550 people, a library, a reading room, and several rooms 
to meet a variety of cultural needs (Kuni¢ 1948). 
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belonging to the community and the inclusion of the newly built socio- 
cultural centers into the life of the local community. 

The influence of Russian socialist realism in architecture and art was 
stable for a short period, from 1945 until the dissolution of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics in 1948. This influence was reflected in the 
major projects of social centers in Bosnia and Herzegovina. These are for 
example Workers' Center in Banovici, built together with the Bréko- 
BanoviC¢i railroad in 1946, and the project of the Cultural Center in Mostar, 
which was completed by the architect Reuf Kadic¢. 

A definite break with social realistic art and architecture occurred in 
1952, after Miroslav Krleza's speech on freedom of art. Krleza advocated 
original socialist art, which was free from foreign examples and spoken in 
its own voice. The socialist realism or communist party influences were 
recognized as those acting "from above" and those who were limiting 
creative freedom. Therefore, Krleza called for the strengthening of a 
genuine socialist spirit by an independent, individual and talented creator. 
It was precisely this direction in which the art in the former Yugoslavia 
continued to develop, toward each creative potential. This will remain the 
dominant direction of the cultural policies till the end of the Tito’s period. 
At the Tenth Congress of Union of Communists of Yugoslavia on May 
27" 1974 in Belgrade, Josip Broz Tito spoke about these issues: 


A major obligation in front of us is a versatile development of the cultural 
life of workers. Because the human need for the manifestation of creative 
power has long been muted in the worker, the duty of the League of 
Communists is to develop those powers. In self-management, our working 
man passes through an inseparable life and political school in which he 
finds out much and is trained for social action. It develops new needs and 
engages relationships with achievements of culture and science. The 
worker and the working man is not only a consumer of cultural values, but 
also their creator, and this has grown even today, and even more will be in 
the future. Our cultural and social organization should provide our working 
man with much more support and confidence in this development of his 
own cultural creativity. (Broz 1975:292) 


Social-cultural centers played an essential role in this regard, as they 
should have given full support for affirmation of the creative potentials of 
each working-class member. That is why social-cultural centers were 
created as part of the systemic cultural policy in the former Yugoslavia 
(Doknié 2013). The goal of building social-cultural centers was the 
dispersion of cultural activities from the center to all parts of Yugoslavia, 
and vice versa. The intention was that these social-cultural centers would 
become places where the local community would self-administer its social, 
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cultural, and political life, in the spirit of the state’s self-management 
system. 

As early as 1961, there were 74 social-cultural centers and 486 
cooperative centers (NRBiH 1962) in the territory of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, and an intense cultural and artistic program was organized. 


In the development of cultural life in the interior of the Republic, social- 
cultural centers have more and more unique function. In addition to their 
general social significance, almost all cultural manifestations last year were 
held in the social-cultural centers. Thus, in 1961 there were over 100 
theater performances, over 150 concerts, and some other cultural events. 


However, it is noticed that in many communes cultural life is inadequate or 
weak, among other things because there are no social-cultural centers or 
smaller facilities that serve artistic purposes. Therefore, there is a need to 
build social-cultural centers or facilities for cultural life in many 
communes. During the last year, several social-cultural centers (Glamo¢, 
Mrkonji¢é Grad, Bosanska Kostajnica, Bijeljina, and others) have been 
completed or are in the final phase (Duvno), and new ones have been set 
up (Jajce et al.) (NRBIH 1962). 


In the first years after WWII, social-cultural centers were areas that 
facilitated the social need for literacy and the development of cultural 
amateurism. 


The need, the desire and the initiative of the broad folk masses to express 
themselves in the cultural and artistic plan were most pronounced in 
raising the social-cultural centers and the establishment of libraries and 
cultural-artistic societies. Social-cultural centers were conceived and 
developed as cultural-artistic institutions of a particular area in which a 
varied and intense cultural and artistic life would take place. They were 
supposed to represent the expression of a revolutionary transformation of 
society in the field of culture. By the end of 1950, in each town area, and 
there were four of them, a social-cultural center was established [...] In 
these centers there were lectures, open libraries, arranged artistic evenings, 
held music courses, concerts, cultural-artistic works, live theater 
performances, and other similar activities. (Krsti¢-Galeb 1988: 471-472) 


Later, they became increasingly entertaining, especially after 1968 
when, following student protests, the cultural policy became more focused 
on young people and tried to arrange youth leisure (BoSko Prostran 2011). 
That was the period when new type of social-cultural centers was built; 
they were called Houses of Youth. In Sarajevo, it was Cultural and Sports 
Center Skenderija with the House of Youth that was built in 1969. 
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In the period of the former Yugoslavia, there was a systematic 
approach to culture, where culture was recognized as an essential factor in 
the development of the whole of society. The state donated material 
resources, which enabled the continuous activity of cultural institutions, as 
well as the social-cultural centers (Doknié 2013:134). By building social- 
cultural centers at a local community level, there was the possibility of 
transferring cultural programs from the center to the periphery, as well as 
engaging the local population in cultural life. By 1992, they were the 
social and cultural centers of local communities. 

After the collapse of Yugoslavia and the transition to a market 
economy, legal and institutional reforms took place. This also affected the 
management of social-cultural centers. 

In Belgrade, the premises of the Student’s Cultural Center, the Center 
for Education and Culture of Rakovica and the Cultural Center "Vlada 
Divljan", were privatized, which caused citizens to react (Bosko Prostran 
2011). Dragana Konstantinovié concludes her paper with an elaboration of 
the problem of institutions and, specifically, the facilities of social-cultural 
centers in Serbia: 


The unclear culture management strategy also reflects on the life of a 
cultural network that is wholly disenchanted. At the same time, the life of 
the institutions is uncertain, as is the survival of their centers [...] 
Approaches to their reconstruction, regeneration, and remodeling only 
rarely show a real understanding of all the layered values of these centers. 
Their "modernization" managed by the interests of profit or recodification 
for the needs of the current policy makes them a step away from the real 
cultural needs of society. (Dinulovic, Konstantinovié and Zekovic 2014) 


In Croatia, social-cultural centers retained their status but, besides state 
funds, they also need to source other forms of funding, such as their 
participation in various European Union projects (Zagrebacki centri za 
kulturu). 

After the 1992-95 war, the social-cultural centers’ facilities in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina were partly restored but did not return to the role and 
importance they had previously. The activities of social-cultural centers 
are linked to traditional cultural activities, such as folklore or other 
amateur pursuits. Older residents of local communities know the work and 
activities of the centers, while young people remain mostly unaware of this 
phenomenon. There are problems with the organization of free time for 
young people, and the renewed social-cultural centers have no programs 
that take part in solving this problem: 
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The disadvantage in the field of the development of sports and cultural 
activities is the lack of use of recently restored social-cultural centers. It is 
necessary to use the capacities of these centers to the fullest extent, to 
educate and care for young people and their removal from the street. 
(Sarajevo 2012:31) 


The research question asks whether the institutional reforms or the new 
way of managing these centers can be related to the new types of content 
that occurred in the centers post-1995, and questions what the consequences 
are for the local community. 

This survey covers all the social-cultural centers (13 in total) in the 
Center and Old Town municipalities in Sarajevo. From 1965 to 1992, they 
made the “RO Dom kulture Centar". What were the “RO Dom kulture 
Centar’s” management, work, and activities? Also, was this institution 
transformed after 1995? What do social-cultural centers contain? What are 
the consequences for local communities and their cultural creativity? 
These are this paper’s research questions. 


Methods 


In order to respond to the research questions, it is necessary to examine 
the ways that social-cultural centers were managed and the kind of 
contents that were placed on their premises in the Center and Old Town 
municipalities in Sarajevo, before 1992 and after 1995. 

We found information about the ways social-cultural centers were 
managed before 1992 and after 1995 through interviews with Bakir 
Kumri¢—the director of the Social-cultural Center of Medrese until 1992— 
~and ReSad Hadzibajric—the head of the Social-cultural Center Hrid—as 
well as by inspecting the locations of the centers and gaining an insight via 
documents on competent municipalities.’ 

We found out type of content that had been placed on the social- 
cultural centers’ premises until 1992 via an interview with Mufid Garibija 
(a member of the local community, Vratnik), Nurudin Vatrenjak (a local 
member of the Logavina community), and Emira Kasumovic (a member 
of the local community, Medrese). 

The type of content that was placed on the premises of the social- 
cultural centers after 1995 was determined by obtaining an insight on the 
locations, the contracts with the municipality, and the users of the space. 


? The main documents: Decision to change the name of the institution (1996, April 
5); Conclusions from the session of the Municipal Council of Stari Grad Sarajevo 
(1997, August 28). 
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Results 


In the area of today's Sarajevo Municipalities Center and Old Town, the 
“RO Dom Culture Centar” was established in 1965,* which included the 
following 13 social-cultural centers: 1. Crni Vrh-Gorica, 2. Jeli¢eva, 3. 
Vratnik, 4. Logavina, 5. Trasa-Skenderija, 6. Bistrik, 7. Soukbunar, 8. 
Sirokaéa, 9. Kovaéi, 10. Medrese, 11. Hrid, 12. Sedrenik, 13. Bjelave. All 
these centers were built in the existing historic urban part of the city in the 
period from 1950 until 1965. They tried to adjust to the existing residential 
building's architecture. The characteristics of the residential area in that 
part of the city are on a small scale with individual housing. Since all of 
the centers had a hall for 50-200 visitors, which was the dominant space in 
the plan as well as in the volume of the surrounding area, it was not an 
easy task. The architects managed to cover the main hall with the smallest 
part of the building left for offices and other purposes, and they put them 
in front of the building on the street, so that they fit in with the general 
landscape. The buildings were built in the modernistic style, with elements 
of local architecture, which was common in Bosnia and Herzegovina at 
that time. The leading advocates of that style were the architects DuSan 
Grabrijan, and Juraj Neidhardt. They published the book Architecture of 
Bosnia and the Way of Modernity in 1957, where they explained the core 
principles through the analysis of traditional elements and how they fitted 
in with modern architectural language. These principles were applied the 
Medrese and Vratnik social-cultural centers’ architecture; therefore, they 
have architectural value that should be preserved. 

Each center had a manager. They were funded from state budgets, 
which provided continuous work since they were founded in 1965, until 
the beginning of the war in 1992. Young people and youths from the local 
communities actively visited the centers, and there was immediate 
cooperation with local schools. The Social-Cultural Center Sedrenik was 
not close to a school, which was a problem for its routine operational 
work. The Social-Cultural Center Bjelave was demolished in 1989 and a 
residential building was built in its place. Approximately 200 m? was left 
on the ground floor of the building for the local community’s social and 
cultural activities. During the 1970s and 80s, among the most popular and 
most active centers in Sarajevo were Trasa-Skenderija, Hrid, Vratnik, and 
Medrese.* 


3 Until 1977, the Center and Old Town Sarajevo were one municipality: Municipal 
Center. 

4 Information from an interview with Bakir Kumri¢, who was the manager of 
Social-Cultural Center Medrese until 1992. 
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In social-cultural centers, cultural clubs were active; they gathered 
local citizens through their various sections, especially the younger 
generation, who very often gained great success and popularity in the city. 
From 1980, the play "Donkey Years", which was prepared by the "Refik 
Secibovic" association in the “Medrese” cultral center, was played in most 
of the social-cultural centers in the city in front of hundreds of spectators. 
The cultural center, “Vratnik”, where Cultural-Artistic Society “Bratstvo” 
was active, won Sarajevo City's Award, “6th of April”, and the UNICEF 
Award for work with children within the framework of "Pioneer's Days". 
For Vratnik’s people, the manager of their cultural center was mostly 
responsible for the recognition it received. “Trasa Skenderija” was an 
especially popular cultural center where concerts, literary and poetry 
evenings, and performances were organized, along with visits from the 
most famous Yugoslav artists. The principal Izet Dzirlo was considered 
one of its most successful managers, who hosted the most famous actors, 
poets, writers, and other artists in Sarajevo's socio-cultural centers. Among 
specific social-cultural centers was the Cultural Center Hrid, which, in 
addition to the usual cultural and artistic activities, organized a showing of 
films in the open air each summer, where people in the garden could enjoy 
the program and the beautiful view over the city (Dikoli 2017). 

Since its establishment until 1992, the “RO dom kulture Centar" has 
continuously organized cultural and educational activities in all social- 
cultural centers. Cultural centers were the gathering centers for local 
communities. 

In April 1992, at the beginning of the siege of Sarajevo, most social- 
cultural centers closed. The premises were either used for refugees or for 
gathering Territorial Defense units. Until 1995, many centers were 
destroyed and devastated by shelling, artillery fire, or robbery. After the 
war, war damages were sanctioned, thereby ensuring the majority of 
centers became and remained usable. 

With the transition to a market economy and the democratic principle 
of decision-making, institutional reforms have emerged. These were also 
reflected in the social-cultural centers. The “RO Dom kulture Centar" was 
formed of 12 social-cultural centers in 1992. After the war, in 1996, it 
changed its name to “J.U. Centar za kulturu Sarajevo" and had only two 
centers, Gorica and Jeli¢eva, under its management. Other centers were 
transferred to the competencies of the associated municipalities of Center 
and Old Town. Social-cultural centers, Jeli¢eva and Gorica, maintain the 
former system and continue to organize different educational and cultural 
programs. 
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The cultural centers in the municipality of Old Town registered its 
property by adding it to a list of business premises and instructed the 
Mayor to determine a plan for its use, so that they could be "in full social 


function". 

The following was found in a survey on the use of space and actual 

locations: 

1. The social-cultural center, Sedrenik, was demolished and the 
primary school, "Mula Mustafa BaSeskija", was built on its site. 

2. In the premises of the Medrese, Sirokaéa, and Kovati social- 
cultural centers, part of the space is used to meet the needs of the 
local communities, police stations, and ambulances. Halls are 
available to sports clubs. Inside these centers, in their current state, 
cultural activities cannot be performed. 

3. The social-cultural center, Bistrik, is fully available for use by “J.U. 
Dom zdravlja Kantona Sarajevo” (The Health Center of Canton 
Sarajevo). 

4. The restaurant “Park Prinéeva” uses the social-cultural center, Hrid. 

5. The social-cultural center, Logavina, was given to the "Urban" 
Association, who opened the "Museum of War Childhood". 

6. The social-cultural center, Vratnik, is the only social-cultural center 


in the Old Town municipality whose premises are occasionally 
used by associations for cultural, educational, and sports programs. 


In the area of the Center municipality, there are only two social- 
cultural centers, Soukbunar and Trasa-Skenderija, which are managed by 
the municipality as follows: 


1. 


The social-cultural center, Trasa-Skenderija, has been given to the 
Obala Art Center, which hosts the movie theatre group, "Meeting 
Point", and coffee sessions. Also, part of the ground floor has been 
given to the former manager of the Izet Dziro center, who opened 
an art gallery in the space. 

The social-cultural center, Soukbunar, serves exclusively as a space 
for the local community’s municipal needs. 


Based on the conducted research, three types of contents were 
identified in the areas of social-cultural centers: culture, public services, 
and commercial. The type of content in the centers in relation to the way 
they are managed is specified in Figure 12-1. Since the cultural and 
educational facilities were dominant in the social-cultural centers before 
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1992, and after 1995 this content is still present in a small number of 
facilities, the presence of cultural contents in social-cultural centers before 
1992 and after 1995 are shown in Figure 12-2. 

Based on all the collected data, a map of cultural contents by social- 
cultural centers before 1992 was made (Figure 12-3), as well as a map of 
cultural contents by social-cultural centers after 1995 (Figure 12-4). A 
500-metres radius was used when displaying graphics. For a more detailed 
graphical presentation, the terrain configuration, especially in the sloping 
parts of the city, should be taken into consideration; this is where the area 
is harder to reach. However, the aim was to show the spatial coverage of 
cultural contents located within the space of social-cultural centers 
throughout the Center and Old Town, Sarajevo. 


Discussion and Conclusions 


Until 1992, the social-cultural centers in the Center and Old Town 
Sarajevo municipalities were under the sole management of “RO Dom 
kulture Centar”. The facilities were used for culture and education and the 
municipal centers of local communities were located in some spaces. After 
1995, only 2 centers remained under the management of “J.U. Centar za 
kulturu Sarajevo", which had taken over all the rights and obligations of 
the pre-war “RO Dom kulture Centar” resulting in the use of space 
exclusively for culture (Figure 12-1). A unique organization with 12 
centers and a dominant cultural function was reduced to 2 centers. The 
other 10 centers fell under the jurisdiction of the municipalities (Figure 12- 
1). The result of the management of the municipalities is that there are 
cultural activities in only 3 centers (Figure 12-1). Of these three facilities, 
where cultural manifestations and events are organized, two were used by 
non-governmental organizations. However, non-governmental organizations 
do not work by the cultural needs of the local community, nor with the aim 
of developing a local community culture. The Obala Art Center runs the 
Meeting Point cinema in the former social-cultural center, Trasa- 
Skenderija. The Urban Association runs the Museum of War Childhood in 
the space of the social-cultural center Logavina. By providing the space of 
social-cultural centers for non-governmental organizations, cultural 
facilities in social-cultural centers are no longer intended for the local 
population, but for the broader community and tourists via the sale of 
tickets. In this way, culture on a commercial basis is introduced into the 
space of the social-cultural centers. 

Of all the social-cultural centers governed by the municipality, only the 
social-cultural center Vratnik still provides the opportunity for citizens to 
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organize activities at the local community level; this is offered through the 
civil society sector. 

The result of bringing social-cultural centers under the jurisdiction of 
municipalities is that they are addressing the municipal management of 
control and public service issues in these premises. This led to police 
stations and ambulances opening in the premises of social-cultural centers. 
The halls of social-cultural centers are mainly used by various associations, 
mostly sports clubs. Legal persons, who use the space for commercial 
purposes (e.g., restaurants) also use part of their facilities. The result of 
placing social-cultural centers under municipal administration means 
introducing many different activities, most of which are public services and 
commercial endeavors, while cultural contents are significantly reduced. 

The research results show that there is a direct link between the mode 
of management and how the space of social-cultural centers is used. The 
original concept of managing the social-cultural centers, which implied a 
unified management with a dominant cultural content, was retained in a 
significantly reduced scope. Instead, it was primarily transformed into a 
management concept by municipalities that lack a clear idea of the cultural 
development of local communities so that facilities are used for different 
purposes. We can conclude that due to the institutional reforms that took 
place after 1995 in social-cultural centers in the municipality of Center and 
Old Town Sarajevo, changes in the content of the centers have occurred. 

This has an additional consequence of local communities losing their 
social-cultural centers as a place to gather and be creative (Figure 12-1 and 
Figure 12-4). 

The results, as illustrated through the maps of cultural contents by the 
social-cultural centers before 1992 and after 1995 (Figures 12-3 and 12-4), 
clearly show to what extent this area is no longer covered by the cultural 
content of the local community development services. 

Social-cultural centers were once registered as public institutions, 
which meant a unified administration, networking, and secured financing. 
Under the modern management model, the emphasis is on social initiatives 
through the civil society sector, which is insufficiently developed and 
lacking in support from the government, to initiate activities within its 
facilities. Due to the underdevelopment of the civil society sector, as well 
as the inability of the local community to act, the commercial sector took 
over the initiative and realized its operations in social-cultural centers’ 
facilities. The ultimate result of this institutional change is that local 
communities are losing their social-cultural centers as their places of 
gathering and creativity. The transition period, which is framed by post 
1995 institutional reforms through this example of social-cultural centers 
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and their reforms, clearly shows that the new market model does not 
support the community and the sense of community but opens up a wider 
space for commercialization in general as well as in the field of culture, 
education, and sports. 





Contents Before 1992 After 1995 
RO dom 
kulture JU Centar za Municipal 
"Centar" kulturu "Sarajevo" jurisdiction 
No % No. % No. % 


Permanent cultural 
and 





educational 

activities 100,00 
Occasional cultural 

manifestations 0,00 





Culture on a 
commercial basis 0,00 


Public services only 





Public services + 


commercial content 





Commercial content 
only 





Demolition 








Sum 13 00 2 100,00 10 100,00 





Fig. 12-1 Table of facilities in relation to ways of managing social-cultural centers 


Culture Before 1992 After 1995 


No % 
Permanent cultural and 





No. % 
educational activities 12 100,00 2 16,67 
Occasional cultural manifestations 0 0,00 1 8,33 


Culture on a commercial basis 0 0,00 2 16,67 
Sum 12 100,00 5 41,66 


Fig. 12-2 Table of cultural activities before 1992 and after 1995 
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Fig. 12-3 Map of Cultural Content by Social-Cultural Center before 1992 (Social- 
Cultural Centers: 1. Crni Vrh-Gorica 2. Jeli¢éeva 3. Vratnik 4. Logavina 5. Trasa- 
Skenderija 6. Bistrik 7. Soukbunar 8. Sirokaéa 9. Kovaéi 10. Medrese 11. Hrid 12. 
Sedrenik 13. Bjelave) 
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Fig. 12-4 Map of Cultural Content by Social-Cultural Center after 1995 (Social 
Cultural Centers: 1. Crni Vrh-Gorica 2. Jeli¢eva 3. Vratnik 4. Logavina 5. Trasa- 
Skenderija 6. Bistrik 7. Soukbunar 8. Sirokaéa 9. Kovaéi 10. Medrese 11. Hrid 12. 
Sedrenik 13. Bjelave) 
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EVALUATION OF THE ENVIRONMENTAL 
COMFORT CONDITIONS IN HISTORICAL 
AND PRESENT-DAY MOSQUES: 

A USER PERCEPTION SURVEY 


EGEMEN KAYMAZ, FILIZ SENKAL SEZER 


Abstract 


Mosques differ from other building types with their unique functions 
and intermittent operating schedules determined by local prayer times. The 
users’ physical performance and tranquility are influenced by the comfort 
conditions of the mosque’s indoor and outdoor environment. The objective 
of this study is to investigate the user requirements and evaluate 
environmental comfort conditions in historical! and present-day mosques 
through a survey study. A user satisfaction survey was conducted in a total 
of sixteen traditional and present-day mosques in Bursa, gathering user 
data on the indoor and outdoor comfort parameters in mosques. The 
buildings were evaluated qualitatively based on the perception of 
respondents, including comfort indicators such as indoor air quality, 
thermal comfort, visual comfort, acoustic comfort, ease of access and 
other aspects of the mosque’s service facilities. 

Based on the analysis of the survey data, the level of comfort was 
scored using a 5-point Likert scale for each mosque. Results suggest that 
the interaction between the physical environment and occupants can be 
taken into account in the planning and design process considering the 


' The historical mosques that are discussed in this chapter were previously 
introduced in a journal article entitled “The User’s Perception of Indoor Comfort 
Conditions in Historical Mosques: The Case of Bursa, Turkey”, which was 
contributed to the Jnternational Journal of Humanities and Social Science by the 
same authors (Kaymaz and Sezer 2016, 43-54). 
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user’s well-being and comfort in the environment. The implications drawn 
from the study can help architects better design future mosques to achieve 
optimal comfort. 


Keywords: historical mosques, new mosques, comfort conditions, user 
satisfaction 


Introduction 


A mosque is a sanctuary space for Muslim communities where people 
gather, pray, study, learn about Islam and receive other services in 
mosques’ compounds. Besides serving as religious and social centers for 
the Muslim community, mosques differ from other building types with 
their intermittent operating schedule determined by local prayer times. 
Depending on this unique function, users’ physical performances and 
tranquility are influenced by the comfort conditions of the mosque’s 
indoor and outdoor environment. 

This paper focuses on eight present-day mosques as well as eight 
historical mosques in Bursa, five of which are listed as Sultan complexes 
in the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization’s 
(UNESCO) World Heritage List (UNESCO Site Management Unit 2013, 
14-25). The research aims to address the perception of environmental 
comfort conditions in these mosques regarding thermal, acoustic and 
visual comfort as well as indoor air quality, accessibility and mosques’ 
service facilities investigated through a user satisfaction survey. 

Before the field study, a literature review was conducted on previous 
studies concerning the requirements and comfort of users in mosques. 
Such research articles dealing with user comfort in mosques were 
presented either as subjective studies via questionnaire surveys or as 
objective studies via computer simulations and experimental analysis of 
building elements in situ. For instance, Saeed (1996, 17-21) explored the 
level of thermal comfort and evaluated user satisfaction in Saudi Arabia. 
Al-ajmi (2010, 2407-13) investigated indoor environmental conditions of 
mosques in Kuwait using physical measurements and questionnaires. Al- 
Homoud, Abdou and Budaiwi (2009, 607-14) assessed the thermal 
comfort of occupants while monitoring the case building’s energy 
consumption in the hot and humid climate of Saudi Arabia. These details 
were later studied by Budaiwi and Abdou (2013, 37-50), who reported on 
potential energy savings of HVAC system operational strategies and the 
impact of envelope insulation in mosques. Abdul Hamed (2011, 249-64) 
also evaluated the thermal performance of a new mosque’s external 
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envelope via computer modeling and calculations in Iraq. Calis, Alt, and 
Kuru (2015, 139-47) aimed to assess the thermal comfort conditions of a 
historical mosque in the hot and humid climatic region in Turkey using 
thermal measurements and user satisfaction surveys. Mushtaha and Helmy 
(2016, 1-19) calculated and compared the energy demands of three 
mosque categories with different architectural forms utilizing a simulation 
software considering passive and active design strategies to achieve an 
acceptable thermal comfort level in the United Arab Emirates. There are 
also other studies focusing on indoor and outdoor space quality, site use 
and facilities (see Das et al. 2012, 1-8; Sadana 2015, 171-76). 

Today, numerous investigations are carried out worldwide to improve 
comfort levels of occupants and building performance in use; however, 
only a limited number of studies have dealt with indoor and outdoor comfort 
conditions in historical and present-day mosques adopting a_ holistic 
approach. Compared to research studies on other building types, user 
requirements and environmental comfort studies in mosques are limited. 
Furthermore, much of the literature addresses the thermal requirements of 
mosques and reducing cooling loads in an energy efficiency context for 
hot-humid and hot-arid climate regions in the cooling season. This fact 
further supports the need for this research in a temperate climate region. 


Methodology 


User perception of, and satisfaction with, the indoor and outdoor 
environmental comfort conditions can be examined through the analysis of 
the user survey responses. The objective of this study is to explore users’ 
perspectives concerning optimal comfort conditions in mosques. To this 
end, a field study was conducted to determine user expectations about 
comfortable indoor and outdoor conditions and to what extent these 
expectations are met. The survey was developed based on a 5-point Likert 
scale ranging from “absolutely agree” to “strongly disagree”. The 
questionnaire involves thirty-six questions regarding the key themes such 
as: the user’s view on the mosque’s architectural identity; ease of access; 
safety; site use and facilities; thermal, acoustic and visual comfort; and 
indoor air quality perception. The scope of this study is limited to user 
comfort perception parameters of historical and new mosques. 

The survey was conducted during the winter of 2015. To ensure 
consistency, the field study was arranged considering the maximum 
occupied hours of mosques and carried out simultaneously at the end of 
the Friday noon prayer by each member of the survey team. Data was 
gathered from an average of fifty participants for each mosque. 
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Descriptive statistics along with other findings are discussed in the 
research findings. 


Case Study: Historical and Present-Day Mosques 
in Bursa, Turkey 


Bursa, with a population of 2.5 million, is the 4th-most-populated 
metropolitan city in Turkey. It is located between the south-east coast of 
the Marmara Sea and the north-western slopes of Uludag Mountain. The 
temperate climate of the region is characterized by warm summers and 
mild winters. 

As the first Ottoman capital city and trade center, Bursa represents a 
place of great importance and attracts the attention of inhabitants, 
researchers and tourists alike daily. Early Turkish-Ottoman architectural 
characteristics from the 14th and 15th centuries are reflected by several 
monumental buildings such as khans, bedestens, bazaars, baths, madrasahs 
and mosque complexes (Aullives) preserved in various historical sites of 
the city. Legally protected, these types of buildings are immovable cultural 
and natural properties, which still maintain their unique functions and 
authentic architectural value today (UNESCO Site Management Unit 
2013, 14-25). Moreover, historical mosques introduced significant 
architectural forms and design features that are still widely used in today's 
mosques, such as point arches, incorporated domes, facade arrangements, 
circular minarets and open courtyards. 

The Turkish Presidency of Religious Affairs classified mosques in five 
categories, from “A” to “E”, according to their capacity and service 
features (Onay 2007, 93-104). In the current study, interviews were held 
in A-, B- and C-category mosques. A-class mosques are historical buildings 
that are recognized at the national level. B-class mosques have importance 
for service in the region or district in which they are located. Medium-size 
C-class mosques are located in the province, district or town centers. 
Religious staff are employed in C-class mosques which are open 24/7 to 
worship. 

In Figure 13-1, sixteen case study buildings are marked on the aerial 
photograph (Google Earth 2017). The historical mosques in the “A” 
category (Nos. | to 8) are located in the Osmangazi and Yildirim districts. 
Later-designed mosques in the “B” and “C” categories (Nos. 9 to 16) are 
located in Nilufer, which is one of the newly developed residential districts 
in Bursa. 
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Fig. 13-1 Location of the case study mosques in Bursa. Google Earth, 2017. 


Figure 13-2 represents the images taken from the outside and inside of 
historical and present-day mosques, including the photographs of five 
Sultan complexes that are on the UNESCO World Heritage List. As part 
of the literature review, the basic architectural features are briefly 
described below according to their year of construction. 
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Fig. 13-2 Author’s images from inside and outside of case study mosques. Egemen 
Kaymaz, 2016. 
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Alaaddin Pasa Mosque, (No. | in Figure 13-1), is the first mosque built 
in Bursa by the vizier and younger brother of Orhan Gazi in 1335-1336. 
The single-unit mosque has a square plan and a comparatively small 
prayer hall with dimensions of 8.13 m by 8.30 m. The prayer hall is 
covered with a semi-spherical dome supported on a band of triangular 
planes. Three bay porticos are roofed with a barrel vault and glazed with 
arched windows providing sunlight during the day. The building faces 
south-west. There is also a single window above the mihrab. The conical 
form of the brick minaret includes a stone base adjacent to the eastern side 
of the portico. The mosque was built on a former Byzantine site, so the 
older materials such as the Byzantine columns were repurposed to support 
alternating courses of stone and brick walls (Gabriel 1958, 49-50; Baykal 
1982, 66). 

Emir Sultan Mosque and complex in Yildirim district, marked with 
number 2 in the aerial photograph, is situated on the lower slopes of 
Uludag. There are two portals; east and west access to the courtyard of the 
complex and Emir Sultan mausoleum stands on the mihrab axis of the 
mosque. The complex is surrounded by an extensive cemetery with tall 
cypress trees. The mosque was known to be built by Ottoman Sultan 
Yildirim Bayezid I’s daughter in the 15th century, demolished in the 1766 
earthquake and rebuilt in 1804 after the collapse of the original monument. 

The complex was also damaged by the 1855 Bursa earthquake and 
restored according to Ottoman baroque design (Gabriel 1958, 131-34; 
Baykal 1982, 144-47). The prayer hall of the Emir Sultan Mosque is 
covered by a single dome on a circular drum with squinches. The load- 
bearing masonry walls are constructed by cut stone courses on the lower 
portion and alternating courses of stone and brick on the upper portion. 
Two symmetrical minarets rise from the north-west and north-east corners 
of the structure. The mosque’s interior is carpeted, naturally ventilated and 
illuminated by the windows rising to the upper level of walls. The marble 
paving courtyard contains an ablutions fountain. 

The Orhan Gazi Mosque complex (No. 3 in Figure 13-1) was built in 
1339. The complex consists of the Orhan Mosque, a madrasah (demolished), 
a public kitchen (demolished) and a Turkish bath. On the north side of 
Ataturk Street, the complex was the first step in the formation of the 
Khans area, which is known today as the commercial and historical center 
of Bursa. The building is the first example of reverse T-plan mosques 
(UNESCO Site Management Unit 2013, 49-50). The mosque consists of a 
five-bay portico entrance supported by pillars, the main prayer hall with a 
mihrab niche on the south, one iwan on each side of the prayer space and 
two guestrooms located on the sides of the iwans. The main prayer section 
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of the mosque is covered with two domes whereas the iwans are covered 
with smaller domes. The interior is naturally illuminated through the 
windows in stone and brick masonry walls. Other windows are pierced 
into the drum of the central dome. The mosque was damaged in the 1855 
earthquake and restored a few times. The religious structure was originally 
built without a minaret, the existing one on the northeast corner is known 
to date back to the 19th century (Gabriel 1958, 46-47). The oldest plane 
tree in Bursa is located in the courtyard of Orhan Gazi Mosque, providing 
shade for visitors during summer. 

The Hudavendigar (Murad I) Mosque Complex, consisting of a 
mosque and madrasah, public kitchen (demolished), Turkish bath and a 
tomb, is located in a geothermal preservation area in Cekirge district. The 
complex (No. 4 in Figure 13-1) was built in 1363—1366 and it enabled the 
city to expand westwards in that era. The two-storied Murad Hudavendigar 
Mosque also functioned as a madrasah on the upper floor, which 
characterizes and distinguishes the structure from the other mosques 
(Gabriel 1958, 51-63; Baykal 1982, 27). The building has a single minaret 
on the eastern side of the upper gallery. The main hall with the fountain is 
covered with a dome. The prayer section rises with five stairs and is 
covered with a barrel vault. Two iwans are located on the sides of the main 
area and four rooms exist in the corners. There are also six madrasah 
rooms upstairs, accessible through the staircases on both sides of the 
entrance hall. On the inside, six windows are pierced into the sidewalls 
and one sits above the mihrab, providing sunlight for the prayer section. 

Situated in the eastern boundary of Bursa, Yildirim Bayezid Mosque 
(No. 5 in Figure 13-1) was completed between 1390 and 1395 as part of a 
complex. The complex was settled on top of a hill in Cekirge district and 
originally contained a mosque, two madrasas, a public kitchen (demolished), 
a hospital (darussifa), a khan, a Turkish bath and a mausoleum. Similar to 
Hudavendigar Mosque, Yildirim Bayezid Mosque has a reverse T-plan 
scheme and contains the first example of the Bursa Arch. The building has 
a symmetrical plan; the narthex consists of a five-bay portico, the main 
hall is surrounded by iwans on both sides, and three steps ascend from the 
main hall to a prayer hall. All these spaces are covered with domes except 
four rooms located at the comers of the main hall, which are covered with 
vaults. Additionally, the mosque has an ablution fountain in the courtyard. 
The complex has gone through several restorations following the Bursa 
earthquakes (Gabriel 1958, 67—72). 

As an example of early Ottoman architecture with multiple domes in a 
single space, the Grand Mosque “Ulucami” (No. 6 in Figure 13-1) was 
constructed in the city center between 1396 and 1400. A rectangular 
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building with dimensions of 69 m by 55 m, it has twenty domes supported 
on round arches on piers arranged in a regular grid (Gabriel 1958, 31-41). 
There is a glass dome in the middle of the mosque that is higher than the 
rest of the domes. An ablution fountain is situated under this glazed dome. 
The interior walls are adorned with calligraphic inscriptions. Two 
monumental minarets stand on the corners of the northern facade. There 
are three portals at the east, west, and north facades of the mosque, and 
two window lines on each fagade, at the top and bottom of the limestone 
arches. The mosque sustained severe damage due to earthquakes, fires, 
south-western winds and invasions in the past and has undergone various 
restorations (UNESCO Site Management Unit 2013, 8-9). 

Built by Sultan Mehmed I (Celebi) between 1414 and 1419, the Yesil 
(Mehmed I) Mosque complex consists of a mosque, a madrasah, a royal 
tomb, a Turkish bath and public kitchen. Yesil “The Green” Mosque (No. 
7 in Figure 13-1) is famous for its adornments and decorative blue-green 
Iznik tiles (UNESCO Site Management Unit 2013, 20-23). The authentic 
tiles can be seen at the sultan gathering place and mihrab niche, on the 
semi-body walls of the mosque and on symbolic coffins in the tomb. The 
mosque has a reversed T-plan scheme and was built out of sandstone, and 
facades were clad with marble panels. Two iwans are located on the east 
and west sides of the central hall, and there exist four rooms on the north 
and south sides of iwans accessed through the central hall. Two staircases 
in the vestibule connect the ground floor to the upper floor, where the 
royal lodge and two adjacent rooms are located. The inside is lit by 
windows pierced into the drums of domes as well as by windows in 
exterior masonry walls. There are balconies on the second floor of the 
northern fagade. The existing minarets were known to be added to the 
building later (Gabriel 1958, 79-94; Baykal 1982, 38). 

The last historical case building, Karaseyh Mosque, dates back to the 
15th century. The main prayer section has an almost square form and its 
dome is seated on an octagonal frame with spiked eaves. The north facade 
(narthex) of the building is formed by a high gable wall and is divided into 
three sections with glazed arches. Karaseyh Mosque and its small 
courtyard on the north were previously renovated (Baykal 1982, 91). The 
basic architectural features of eight new mosques are also described 
briefly, ordered according to their year of construction. 

As an example of newer construction, Eyup Yildiz Mosque (No. 9 in 
Figure 13-1) was designed as a part of a fuel station on the Bursa-Izmir 
highway. The mosque has an almost square plan and the building shell 
which covers the prayer hall is carried by asymmetrically standing exterior 
RC (reinforced concrete) columns. Its organic-form timber roof is coated 
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with lead and slate. The single minaret stands apart from the structure. 
Marble was used for the interior decoration and cladding of the non- 
bearing walls. The building is naturally ventilated and illuminated by the 
glazed roof eaves. Timber-framed corner windows on the ground level 
provide external views and allow sunlight to penetrate the prayer hall. 
Underfloor heating is provided for winter use. Ablution facilities are 
located on the basement floor. 

The Uludag University Campus Mosque (No. 10 in Figure 13-1) is 
located in the center of the campus area. The two-story square mosque was 
designed without minaret or courtyard. Extensions were later added to the 
building. A pyramid-shaped roof covers the main prayer hall. Ablution 
facilities, restrooms and women’s prayer rooms are located on the right 
and the left side of the entryway. Two staircases connect the ground floor 
to a mezzanine floor gallery which is used as an extended prayer space. 
The interior is white and simply decorated. The building is naturally 
ventilated and illuminated by narrow PVC windows. Standalone air 
conditioners were installed for space heating and cooling. 

The Industry Zone Mosque (No. 11 in Figure 13-1) is located in the 
Nilufer small industrial zone. This two-story mosque has a rectangular 
plan with two minarets. Its central dome is supported by eight main 
columns, together with smaller domes existing off the center which cover 
the prayer hall, accessible from the courtyard via six steps. A free-standing 
ablution fountain and toilets are located in the green courtyard. The 
mosque is naturally ventilated. It consists of a five-bay portico entrance 
supported by RC columns. Arcades are roofed with barrel vaults; the outer 
walls are glazed with arched windows providing sunlight during the day. 

Linked by a series of landscaped terraces from the main high road, the 
Omer Kaya Merve Mosque is situated on an elevated land slope in the 
Ataevler residential neighborhood (No. 12 in Figure 13-1). It is adjoined to 
a 2800 m? open landscape area, turning the frontage of the mosque into a 
public space with seating and ablution facilities. Two minarets are 
attached to the steel-framed, centrally planned mosque. The complex 
includes additional amenities such as a conference hall, foyer and 
classrooms. The circular opening in the drum of the dome and external 
walls were designed with openings, so the interior space is naturally 
illuminated from different openings. The building is naturally ventilated, 
and an underfloor heating system exists. 

Another example of a recently built mosque is the Altinsehir Mosque, 
which is located in a low-sloped residential zone in Nilufer district (No. 13 
in Figure 13-1). The mosque’s layout features a prayer section that is 
covered with one large central and multiple smaller domes. Minarets are 
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located on both sides of the main entrance. Window openings on facades 
and in the drum of the dome form an illumination composition for the 
inner space. An underfloor heating system is provided for winter use. 

The Fatih Sultan Mehmet Mosque (No. 14 in Figure 13-1) is located 
on one of the main boulevards in Nilufer district. The main prayer hall 
reflects the central dome mosque category. The external envelope was clad 
in marble panels. A line of operable windows on the sidewalls and fixed 
perforated window openings in the drum of the dome allow daylight to 
filter into the inner space. The upper gallery functions as a praying area for 
women. An underfloor heating system exists for the winter period. 

The Haci Omer Raca Mosque (No. 15 in Figure 13-1) is located in the 
Ozluce residential area. The building is located on a courtyard with visible 
entrances at each side. The courtyard contains a car park, an ablution 
fountain and restroom facilities. The square-shaped mosque is of the 
central plan category. Above the main prayer hall, the main dome is 
situated at the center along with the smaller domes. In the upper level, a 
mezzanine floor is used as a praying area for women. The mosque’s 
interior is carpeted, naturally ventilated and illuminated by the arched 
windows rising to the upper level of walls. Standalone air conditioners 
were installed for space heating and cooling. 

Finally, the Safa Mosque (No. 16 in the aerial photograph) is located in 
the Besevler residential area. The mosque possesses a voluminous and 
open-plan layout. The main prayer hall is elevated from the ground floor 
level and is shielded from the outdoor conditions by the barrel vault roof. 
The interior space can be naturally illuminated and ventilated through a 
sliding skylight in the barrel vault. Besides the skylight, the walls are 
drilled with rectangular and arched openings of different sizes to allow the 
light to stream in during the day. Two symmetrical minarets are found at 
the north-west and the north-east corners of the structure. These create a 
focal point and distinguish the building from the local environment. 


Research Findings 


The current study aimed to explore the environmental comfort 
conditions in historical and present-day mosques through users’ perceptions 
elicited via a participant survey. The first section of the survey gathered 
information on respondents’ gender, age and educational status. According 
to the socio-demographic information of 800 participants in the survey: 
72% of respondents were men; 1% of the respondents belong to the under- 
18 age group, 22% were between 19 and 25, 36% were between 25 and 
45, 30% were between 46 and 65, and 11% of the respondents were above 
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the age of 65. Of the respondents, 3.14% graduated from primary school, 
21% from secondary school, 34% from high school, 7% from a vocational 
school, 23% have a bachelor’s degree and 1% have a post-graduate 
degree. The survey results revealed that there was diversity in terms of age 
and education level among the mosques’ users. 

The second part of the survey was about the user perception of comfort 
conditions in mosques. User responses regarding six leading issues in the 
environmental control context were recorded using a 5-point Likert scale, 
from 1 (absolutely agree) to 5 (strongly disagree). The level of satisfaction 
was scored within -2 and +2. Negative scores indicate users’ dissatisfaction 
(total minimum -200 points) and are marked in bold font, while positive 
scores indicate user satisfaction (total maximum +200 points). The 
evaluations for sixteen historical and new mosques are summarized in 
Figure 13-3. 
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Fig. 13-3 Table showing the level of user satisfaction in the case study mosques. 
Egemen Kaymaz and Filiz Senkal Sezer, 2017. 
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The first three questions of the second part of the survey focused on 
the thermal comfort perception in mosques. Users were asked to express 
how they felt about the indoor temperature of the mosque during the 
winter and summer seasons. Regarding the indoor climate, the mechanical 
heating and air conditioning system in use was also rated by the 
respondents. The next three questions addressed acoustical comfort 
perception of users in terms of volume acoustics and sources of noise from 
indoors and outdoors. Additionally, users’ perceptions of existing visual 
comfort conditions from indoor daylight level, artificial illumination level 
and color preference were investigated. 

User views on IAQ (indoor air quality) in prayer halls, which are 
crowded by users five times during the day and for Friday prayers, were 
also gathered. The responses on natural ventilation based on outdoor 
airflow, contaminant sources and odor problems were evaluated. 
Accessibility was evaluated regarding pedestrian access, visibility of 
entrance and exits, and disabled access. The last three questions addressed 
building service facilities. Other mosque facilities, including recreation 
areas, green space and car parks, were evaluated based on the user 
responses. 


Results and Discussion 


The current study aims to evaluate existing comfort conditions in 
historical and new mosques through a user perception survey. The 
investigated historical mosques have either symmetrical rectangular or 
reverse T-plan schemes. The load-bearing masonry walls were constructed 
by cut stone or alternating courses of stone and brick. Most of these 
buildings are located in courtyards that contain ablutions fountains. 
Mosques’ narthexes are usually arcaded, supported by pillars and covered 
with barrel vaults. The main prayer hall, sometimes surrounded by iwans 
on both sides, is covered either with a single dome or multiple domes or 
both. The women’s prayer hall is usually separated, typically relegated to a 
rear mezzanine level or in closed rooms altogether. The conical minarets 
and arched windows are other common architectural features of historical 
mosques. 

The inherited architectural legacy from the Ottoman period significantly 
influences the designs of later mosques. The use of architectural features of 
historical mosques, such as green and open courtyards with ablution 
fountains, porches, central domes, facade arrangement and _ pencil 
minarets, are frequently incorporated into new designs. Unlike the old 
ones, some of the new mosques have a creative style with contemporary 
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lines shown through form and material choice. The RC new mosques 
generally have square or rectangular plans. Most of them have a common 
feature characterized by a central roof structure that covers the prayer hall 
or throughout the rest of the mosque. The courtyards serve to accommodate 
the community during the prayers. 

According to the thermal comfort results drawn from the survey, all 
mosque users were content with the interior air temperature in summer and 
winter, except for the AC use in historical mosques. Masonry walls of 
historical mosques create a thermal mass that reduces temperature 
fluctuations and sustains the indoor climate. No mechanical heating 
system was installed in historical mosques except standalone air 
conditioners for the prayer halls. On the other hand, the underfloor heating 
system was installed for space heating of today’s mosques. The positive 
results can be attributed to the intermittent and short operating schedule of 
these new and historical mosques. 

The acoustic comfort conditions were perceived to be satisfactory by 
all users. Wall-mounted sound systems and speakers are placed together 
with a microphone for the prayer leader to address the congregation. Few 
complaints were reported about environmental noise generated from 
indoor or outdoor sources in historical mosques. Outdoor noise due to 
traffic during rush hours and indoor noise due to visitor circulation 
negatively affected the acoustic comfort in some of the symbol historical 
mosques located in the trade and touristic center of Bursa. 

Indoor illumination level and the color properties of interior materials 
were discussed as the preconditions of visual comfort. According to the 
survey results, most users were content with daylight levels, except in 
Uludag University Campus Mosque, which has a low building envelope 
transparency ratio. The mosques are illuminated through sets of windows 
pierced into the sidewalls. Perforations throughout the fagades and domes 
allow diffuse daylight to flood into the interiors. Daylight is supported by 
pendant light fittings. Visual discomfort occurs due to the inadequate 
artificial sources and light level in the aforementioned new mosque and 
four of the historical mosques. The majority of the users were satisfied 
with the predominantly light-colored interiors. 

Some users expressed that the conditions where they worship were not 
satisfactory in terms of odor problems. IAQ and hygiene of carpeting 
should be improved since interior contaminant sources and harmful micro- 
organisms can emerge in such public places. Although all these naturally 
ventilated mosques have an open-plan layout and greater space height, 
mechanical ventilation should be provided according to the peak 
occupancy rates, space capacities and user requirements. 
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Mosques, constituting urban rooms for the community, are generally 
adjoined to an open courtyard with a green landscape, which turns the 
frontage of each mosque into a public space together with recreational 
areas and service facilities. The buildings were perceived to have visible 
entrances at each side; however, the majority of the prayer halls are 
accessed from the courtyard with steps, and hardly any of them have a 
wheelchair ramp for disabled access. Depending on the changing needs of 
building sites and programs of 15th-century mosques, car parking is one of 
the main issues to focus on for both present-day and historical mosques. 

According to the overall scoring results in Figure 13-3, no significant 
difference was recorded between old and new mosques in terms of 
comfort perception. Regardless of whether the mosque is historical or 
recently designed, thermal, acoustic and visual comfort conditions and 
IAQ are the principal factors for user satisfaction, as well as buildings’ 
accessibility and service facilities. The results can be further explored by 
future studies utilizing building performance simulations and experimental 
measurements, which can contribute to the improvement of future mosque 
designs addressing user requirements and comfort parameters. 
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Abstract 


In its scope and impact, tourism is a global phenomenon. Tourism 
works at different levels and shows a variety of paradoxes and tensions in 
the way it is organized and how it performs. At one level, tourism is a 
highly structured and globally interconnected industry, which operates in a 
globalized world with trans-national flows of capital, multinational 
organizations, and the liberal movement of people and ideas. On the other 
hand, the development of tourism around the concept of the nation-state, 
with its institutions and political systems, sees countries compete with 
each other for the wealth and status that tourism can create. Tourism, 
which is heavily reliant on the public sector, especially in the provision of 
basic infrastructure (transport, energy, water, etc.), in order to attract 
tourists and promote national treasures, faces the issue of a large number 
of fragmented small and medium companies, mostly in a private sector 
that is difficult to coordinate and manage. The greatest paradox of tourism 
is that in addition to a core ability to generate a large number of values, at 
the same time, it creates pressure and problems in areas and places visited 
by large numbers of tourists. This issue creates a constant tension all 
around the world in places visited by tourists. We are talking about very 
complex and sensitive problems and issues, especially where they are 
related to aspects of “culture.” These issues are difficult to assess, because 
the significance and value of places of interest are often disputed. A clear 
starting point in resolving such conflicts is the need for a better 
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understanding of the changing nature and scope of tourism in relation to 
the sustainable development of cultural diversity and cultural heritage 
resources. 

Because architectural heritage offers significant potential for tourism 
development, in recent years there have been significant efforts to 
“protect” one’s cultural heritage from the excesses caused by unplanned 
and uncoordinated tourism development. The case of the city of Novi 
Pazar illustrates how architectural heritage affects cultural tourism. This 
paper presents the great potential the city possesses, but also the 
challenges involved in ensuring its architectural heritage is preserved. 


Keywords: sustainable tourism; heritage; Novi Pazar. 


Built heritage and cultural tourism 


As an important part of the tourism offer of a place, built cultural 
heritage has a major impact on tourism. Apart from the fact that the 
buildings have practical uses, they are also part of the tourism offer of the 
area where they are located. Depending on the significance of a particular 
monument, it may increase the value of other monuments and all the 
buildings in its immediate surroundings. After investing in its conservation, 
a cultural monument can become an economic resource for the development 
of the surrounding area (Thorsby 2010, 161). Cultural monuments may not 
necessarily be market-based in terms of value, but the environment in 
which the monument is located relies on market principles. Where the 
nature of the building and the conservation practice allows, it is desirable 
to give one part of the building a tourist market function, as this practice 
will enable the preservation of the monument (Scheffler 2011, 13). 
Nowadays, cultural tourism is a key component in the management of 
cultural heritage. The dual role of culture is reflected in the collective 
memory and identification of a society, on the one hand, and the 
presentation of sources of wealth and economic development, on the other 
(Draganié, Sladi¢é, & Siladi 2017, 12). 

In 2016, according to the data of the Tourist Organization of Serbia, 
the number of tourists in Serbia amounted to 2,551,351—an increase of 
over 13% compared to the previous year. Foreign exchange income from 
tourism in Serbia in 2015 was EUR 1,048,000,000 (based on data from the 
Agency for Business Registers) and net profit in the tourism sector was 43 
million euros. Approximately 30,000 people work directly, and about 
170,000 people work indirectly, in the tourism and hospitality sector in 
Serbia. In 2015, this sector directly accounted for 2.2% of the GDP of the 
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Republic of Serbia—with related activities accounting for about 6.4%— 
and total foreign exchange inflow from tourism amounting to 1.048 
million USD, representing 7.7% of invisible exports for Serbia 
(Government of Serbia 2016, 14). 

The development of cultural tourism is often associated with the 
development of a local community, state, or region (UNESCO 2011). The 
importance of cultural tourism is visible and measurable in the economic 
prosperity of a community through the development of associated services 
and the growth of additional income (e.g. from renting apartments, guide 
services, etc.); an increased employment rate; an increase in added value 
(e.g. developing products with a recognizable geographical origin); 
increasing standards; and higher real estate prices. 

The social significance of cultural tourism is much more difficult to 
see and measure, since social aspects are more complex. However, the 
products of cultural tourism are not intended only for tourists, but also for 
the local population, promoting better understanding and respect for a 
place’s heritage, as well as strengthening its identity, its protection, and its 
use (Scheffler, 2011). This type of tourism stimulates the development of a 
dynamic cultural life, turns local environments into more vibrant places, 
and increases the reputation of tourists. It also makes a place more 
attractive to live and work for the local population. 


Negative aspects of cultural tourism 


Culture and tourism are important components of development. 
However, the impact of tourism may have significant negative components 
if it is improperly planned. The concept of sustainable tourism implies the 
minimization of the negative impacts and the maximization of the positive 
effects of tourism on the historic environment. For easier monitoring and 
management of such effects, the impacts of tourism on the ambience of 
historic areas can be divided into their spatial, economic, and social 
effects. Negative impacts on the environment and facilities in the historic 
environment are reflected in an increase in the emission of harmful gases 
from traffic; increased noise; increased waste; increased intensity of use; 
and conflict with other users over access to and the purposes of space 
(Robinson & Picard 2006, 65). In economic terms, there is often an 
increase in seasonal jobs; competition with other sectors and local small 
and medium-sized enterprises; an increase in the share of unskilled and 
poorly paid jobs; and the destruction of traditional forms of business. 
Negative social and cultural influences are reflected in a loss of cultural 
identity; the disappearance of traditional value systems; the marginalization 
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and dispersal of the population; and an increase in crime and prostitution. 
The application of a holistic approach to direct development involves 
analysing the different ways in which the influence of tourism is 
manifested on the environment in terms of direct, indirect, and induced 
influences. The main questions in planning relate to the identification, 
monitoring, assessment, and management of the impacts of tourism on 
historical, environmental, and natural resources. 

The World Tourism Organization, in line with the basic framework 
adopted in Rio de Janeiro in 1992, has defined the sustainable development 
of tourism as tourism that leads to the management of all resources in such 
a way that economic, social, and aesthetic needs are met; while 
maintaining cultural integrity, important ecological processes, biological 
diversity; and improving quality of life (UNESCO 2011). 

The essence of sustainability is finding the right measures and right 
balance between the development of tourism and tourist areas and the 
protection and preservation of the natural and historic environment, as 
well as protecting local community values. Sustainable planning can be 
achieved as an integral part of the strategic urban development of an area 
(Bandarin & Van Oers 2012, 103). In such a strategy it is possible to 
integrate all sectoral plans, policies, and programs. An integrated urban 
development strategy should integrate and coordinate all activities related 
to the planning and management of a space in a historic environmental and 
its environmental quality (Scheffler 2011, 39). With such plans, it is 
necessary to ensure a balance between tourist accommodation capacity; 
cultural and entertainment facilities that enable a long-term tourism offer; 
increasing accessibility and the infrastructural equipping of a tourist area; 
the economic and social development of the local community; preservation 
of its cultural features through mandatory protections; and preservation of 
the architectural heritage and environment (Maksin & Maksin 2009, 14). 
The realization of sustainable development is a continuous process of its 
planning, management, and improvement. This implies the participation 
and consensus of all actors; the significant engagement of public 
authorities at all levels of management; monitoring of the impact of 
tourism on the built environment; and the taking of suitable preventive and 
corrective measures. 


Tourist exploitation of cultural goods in Novi Pazar 


The city of Novi Pazar has a rich cultural and historical heritage with 
exceptional tourist potential. This fact places the city very highly on the 
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tourist map of Serbia, just behind Belgrade, Novi Sad, Subotica, and 
Kragujevac; and in front of Valjevo, Nis, and VrSac. 

Novi Pazar was the winner of the European Destinations of Excellence 
(EDEN) award in the territory of Serbia in the competition for cultural 
tourism in 2017. The competition, involving 26 cities, was conducted by 
the Tourist Organization of Serbia. The city of Novi Pazar will also be 
promoted internationally through a special publication dedicated to this 
project, as well as through the websites of the Tourist Organization of 
Serbia, the European Commission, and social networks. 


a 





Fig.14-1 Sopoéani Monastery and Arap mosque in the old city. 


The special value of this multi-ethnic and multicultural space, where 
Western and Eastern civilizations meet, is found in its numerous cultural 
and historical monuments. The most famous sites are the old town of 
“Ras”—the first capital of Serbia—with the monasteries “Durdevi 
stupovi” and “Sopoéani,” which represent an impressive body of medieval 
monuments that have been under the protection of UNESCO since 1979. 
Sopocéani Monastery exemplifies the meeting of Western civilization and 
the Byzantine world. The Church of the Holy Apostles Peter and Paul 
represents the oldest active church in Serbia. Many monuments from the 
Ottoman period have been preserved in the city because Novi Pazar had 
the status of a big Ottoman city or “Seher” and it has a rich and developed 
old town with a fortress (Kadijevic 1995, 193). Several mosques, turrets, 
tombstones, fountains, and old dwellings from that period, built in 
Oriental style, have been preserved. In the old town core, the most 
important monument is the city fortress with a watchtower, a “hammam” 
dating from the fifteenth century, and several “hans” built in the nineteenth 
century (Premovicé 2013, 138). The cultural and historical importance of 
the city of Novi Pazar is illustrated by the fact that of the five Serbian 
monasteries and three churches of exceptional value on the World 
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Heritage List and under the protection of UNESCO, three of them are 
located in the city area. 

The volume and dynamics of tourist turnover in the region of Novi 
Pazar up until the 1990s showed a trend of moderate growth (City of Novi 
Pazar 2007). With the disintegration of Yugoslavia and the conflicts that 
occurred in the surrounding area, tourism traffic fell rapidly. After this 
period, an economic recovery began and the number of overnight stays in 
almost all forms of accommodation began to be recorded. The growth of 
foreign tourists was also recorded. Unfortunately, there is no research 
conducted on the motivations of visitors during these visits, so it is not 
known whether tourists or other visitors came, nor which monuments 
specifically brought them to Novi Pazar. According to data from the 
Serbian Republic Institute for Statistics, during the period 1999 to 2005, a 
significant number of overnight stays were recorded in seven registered 
hotels and two motels located in the city. These numbers are shown in the 
table below: 























Years | Number Number Number | Number of | Total Total 
of of of foreign visits overnights 
domestic | domestic | foreign overnights 
visits overnight | visits 

stays 

1999 | 6.527 38.814 313 357 6.840 39.171 

2000 | 8.422 52.086 531 607 8.953 52.693 

2001 | 9.633 57.086 1.652 2.781 

11.285 | 59.867 

2002 | 9.423 66.161 1.999 3.972 

11.422 | 70.133 
2003 | 8.760 65.226 1.647 2.821 

10.407 _| 68.047 
2004 | 9.642 55.008 1.566 2.565 

11.208 | 57.573 
2005 | 8.950 50.690 1.322 2.085 10.272 | 52.775 























Table 14-1 Tourist overnight stays in the territory of Novi Pazar 
1999-2005, data obtained from the Serbian Republic Institute for 
Statistics. 


The biggest turnover occurs in the summer months of July and August, 
which coincides with the main holiday period. Since the tourist 
organization of the City of Novi Pazar was established in 2006, an 
increase in registered accommodation capacity has been recorded, with 12 
facilities recorded in 2009. The tourist organization employed one trained 
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tourist guide. The total number of visits in 2010 was 14,371, which 
amounted to 77,826 nights. Compared to Serbia as a whole, with a total of 
2,437,165 overnights, the share for Novi Pazar was about 3.2% (City of 
Novi Pazar 2007). For a city containing 1.5% of Serbia’s population, this 
is a significant figure, but it could certainly be much larger. 

There is no detailed information recorded about these visits and 
numbers, so the exact number of people who came to visit cultural and 
historical monuments as opposed to those who visited the city for some 
other reason is unknown. To understand this relationship, the number of 
Ras Museum visits may offer valuable information. The museum is 
centrally positioned in the city and represents a key part of the total tourist 
offer. It can be assumed that a large number of people who visited Novi 
Pazar also visited this place. Certainly, the museum is visited by the local 
population too, but according to the director, this number is not significant. 
Thus, it may be concluded that the number of tourists who come to the city 
to explore its culture and history is significant. For example, in 2010, of 
14,371 total visitors, 2,927 people visited the museum, representing more 
than 20% of the total. While this rough approximation may not be entirely 
correct, it can explain the structure of visits: 











Years 2008 | 2009 2010 2011 2012 2013 2014 | 2016 
Total 1060 | 791 2927 3870 2835 3600 2000 2624 
number of 

visits 





























Table 14-2 Number of visits to the Ras Museum in Novi Pazar. 


The number of visits to Novi Pazar could be significantly increased by 
the work of the tourism organization through presenting offers at tourism 
fairs and connecting with other agencies and tourist destinations. Mount 
Kopaonik, less than 50 km from Novi Pazar, has about 350,000 annual 
overnight stays, and represents about 14.5% of the total number of 
overnight stays in Serbia. A logical move would be to link Kopaonik and 
Novi Pazar into a single tourist offer: visitors visiting Kopaonik stay seven 
or more days and expanding the range of the tourist offer would help Novi 
Pazar attract a significant number of these guests. 


Novi Pazar—problems facing its cultural heritage 


The difficult period through which our country passed has left its 
marks on our cultural heritage. The end of communism in Serbia was 
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followed by civil wars and then democratic changes after the year 2000. 
Planning policy has seen a sharp turn away from the socialist way of 
planning and development to a more democratic and market-oriented 
system of planning. Socially owned land, real estate, and production assets 
have all been privatized and urban development now depends on a large 
number of stakeholders (Stanilov 2007, 348). 

The new social context, the collapse of the economic system, and the 
weakening of all institutions have led to urban challenges in the cities of 
Serbia. Novi Pazar was faced with uncontrolled expansion, the 
deterioration of its infrastructure, and the loss of numerous cultural and 
historical resources. 

In physical terms, buildings in the historic city centre have undergone 
numerous unprofessional modifications leading to a loss of authentic 
heritage. Increased car traffic and replacement of the original stone 
pavement, “caldrma,” with asphalt in 1965 has contributed to the loss of 
historical character. In recent years, there has been a noticeable trend of 
installing unregulated large neon signs that are not in line with local 
traditions. By destroying the centre’s integrity, the visual and symbolic 
links of the buildings and landscape, as well as its genius loci, are slowly 
disappearing. 





Fig. 14-2 Shops in the historic city centre 


The condition of the electricity and water supply network is poor and 
there are still pipes made of asbestos cement. All electric cables are placed 
above ground in such a way that damages the image of the city. 

Today, many families still live in authentic housing complexes with 
gardens, “‘avlija,” preserved old interiors and handmade works of art and 
artefacts, in a way that maintains a traditional oriental lifestyle. These sites 
are now under pressure from the construction of new high-rise buildings 
for the housing market, which does not care about ambience and 
authenticity. This function is not compatible with the city centre, which 
does not have adequate infrastructure, including: roads and parking; green 
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and open areas; and efficient heating and other service infrastructure. New 
buildings demand new and larger infrastructure than that which the city 
has inherited. 

In economic terms, there is the problem of the decreasing value of real 
estate in the historic city centre. The cause of this problem lies in the strict 
regulations and complicated procedures for obtaining permits for building 
and reconstruction. Only objects in the central street of May 1 are still 
valuable, because the place still sees lively economic activity. 

Social problems are reflected in numerous property problems. Many 

buildings have more than three owners, leading to a lack of investment by 
people in their real estate. The population in the old part of the city is 
generally older and has poorer education. Over 65% of the inhabitants of 
the old town core are older than 40. In terms of education, the older 
generations have completed secondary education, while in the newer 
settlements, the younger population has completed higher education (City 
of Novi Pazar 2007). Another important problem is the opening of a 
number of casinos used by the local population. Traditional Islamic 
teaching strictly prohibits gambling. In order to preserve local traditions, 
the opening of casinos in the historic part of the city should be prohibited 
as soon as possible. 
There are numerous organizational problems. One of the biggest problems 
is that there is no political will to solve problems in the old town. Local 
government efforts are all aimed at solving traffic problems, improving 
public spaces, and creating the conditions for new investment. The city 
allocates very little of its budget to the protection and restoration of its 
built cultural heritage. 

The money that the tourist organization is working with is very modest 
and its work is not subject to objective measurement, so results are very 
scarce. 


Measures for improving tourist exploitation 


Despite numerous problems, these historic monuments have stood in 
the same place for centuries. They represent historical values and therefore 
should be included in plans for the modern use of the city space and, of 
course, for tourism purposes. 

In the development strategy of the city of Novi Pazar (City of Novi 
Pazar 2007), tourism was identified as a significant form of economic 
activity and one that should be one of the bearers of overall development 
for the city and the region. The strategic implementation action plan for 
the period 2012 to 2016 identified 8% of priority projects as being 
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implemented in the field of rural development and tourism. The estimated 
value of these projects was around EUR 2,702,500; the city contribution to 
these projects was EUR 562,500 (City of Novi Pazar, Strategic Plan for 
Sustainable Development of the Municipality of Novi Pazar 2008-2016, 
2007). Problems in the realization of these strategic goals are many. 
During the implementation of the previous strategy, research into the 
domestic market, the attitudes and opinions of guests, and subjects 
relevant to the tourism industry was not undertaken. There is an absence of 
effective links between programs and action and different departments and 
levels of government in the implementation of the strategy. In the recent 
work of the city administration, money from EU pre-accession funds was 
not used. The opportunities and advantages of information and 
communication technologies, and the Internet and social networks for self- 
promotion were under-utilized as well (Rikalovic, 2014, 195). 

Looking at global trends in the field of travel and tourism, according to 
forecasts by the World Tourism Organization, expected growth is 3.3% 
per year, potentially reaching 1,8 billion tourists by 2030 (Government of 
Serbia 2016). With global growth, changes in the behaviour and 
motivations of tourists have also changed. Anyone who has the ability to 
recognize and exploit these changes will have a greater chance of being a 
winner in the tourist market competition. The marketing war for future 
tourists and destinations will not just be crucial in terms of price, 
accommodation, and infrastructure, but also the feelings and positive 
experiences of tourists, and their desire to visit new destinations. In the 
sphere of promotion, new communication tools based on e-marketing 
technology have been developed and can strongly enhance the efficiency 
of marketing activities. All of this is due to the exceptional mobility of 
consumers and access to technological equipment. In the accommodation 
sector, there is a higher demand for small family accommodation than 
large international hotel chains, as well as a demand for exploring local 
cultures and environments. As such, Novi Pazar, whose accommodation 
capacities are small-scale and in line with the spirit of the city, is well- 
placed to take advantage of this. Tourists often wish to experience life as 
lived by the local population, seeking more authentic experiences, 
alongside visiting traditional tourist attractions. It is notable that visits to 
capital cities exceeded demand for beach vacations as the most popular 
form of holiday in 2014, with a share of 42%. This has led to an increase 
in the number of visits to the most important areas of tangible cultural 
heritage. This increase in the number of tourists is probably the result of an 
increase in low budget flights to all destinations and short absences from 
work. Cities are most popular with people aged 25 to 44, while retentions 
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in cities are generally short. Novi Pazar has a major problem in the 
absence of an efficient transport system, like an airport or railway station. 
Connecting the city with fast roads or railways to nearby airports 
(Kraljevo, Nis, Pristina), as well as building a highway to Belgrade 
passing through the city will significantly improve this situation. 

For a more complete tourist offer, it is necessary for the city to build a 
cultural centre with a museum in the historic city, or undertake adaptive 
reuse of existing cultural monuments (hamam, hans, and houses). 

The old fortress could be a venue for cultural events, like festivals, 
galleries, and performing arts (music, painting, dancing, poetic evenings 
etc.), as well as playing a role in presenting intangible cultural heritage 
(festivals, artistic colonies, ceremonies, open air theatre, etc.)—currently it 
is a dirty place without a clear function. Active preservation and 
revitalization requires the identification of new functions and the inclusion 
of contemporary activities along with the preservation and conservation of 
historical monuments. First of all, the following functions could be 
allocated if historical objects cannot retain their previous function: 
catering with accommodation facilities; exhibition facilities; museums; 
and auditoriums and other cultural spaces. Many objects are under the 
auspices of a form of charitable Islamic foundation or endowment known 
as “vakuf.” This is an institution that manages profitable and non-profit 
public property. Such institutions do not receive formal support from the 
state or local government. This needs to be taken into consideration and 
they need to be given greater support at the local level from the city 
assembly, to allow institutions held by vakuf endowments to live on. It is 
important for reasons of social sustainability, and for the general good, 
that public buildings and structures, such as mosques, libraries, mektebes, 
fountains, public toilets and other kinds of building are maintained and 
financed. The institution of vakuf is alive today, and allows a property to 
be vacated by the owner for its maintenance or for the common good. 

It is necessary to define cultural routes in the city and the surrounding area 
that can connect the most important cultural monuments in the region. 
Traveling through space and time, this program should highlight the 
importance of the heritage of different countries and cultures as part of the 
common cultural heritage of Europe: “Cultural Routes represent interactive, 
dynamic, and evolving processes of human intercultural links that reflect 
the rich diversity of the contributions of different peoples to cultural 
heritage” (Draganic¢, Sladi¢, & Siladi 2017). Striving for improvements in 
social and economic development through cultural tourism, while respecting 
a place’s authenticity and integrity, “Cultural Routes” represents a 
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qualitatively innovative approach to the theory and practice of heritage 
conservation. 

The use of private and public partnerships is needed to enable a 
sustainable city system. Particular attention should be paid to urban 
greenery, which is becoming less abundant and affords continuous 
walking paths that provide protection from the sun and lowers the 
temperature on hot days. The lack of park surfaces and trees (shade) leads 
to an increase in urban temperatures and dust during the summer days, 
leading to the formation of urban heat islands. For this reason, it is 
necessary to restrict automobile traffic in some of the city’s zones in order 
to reduce air pollution and the appearance of heat islands. On the outskirts 
of the city centre, it is necessary to concentrate public garages in places of 
quieter traffic, giving priority to pedestrians and tourists who will enjoy 
walking through clean and unpolluted urban city areas. The introduction of 
electric and other types of environmental traffic will reduce the need for 
the extension of roads and there should be greater use of more efficient 
types of transport. 

In recent years, there has been an increase in the number of visits to the 
city. However, according to the tourist organization of Novi Pazar, these 
visits are usually very short. The activity of this organization is focused on 
organizing multiple daily programs to encourage longer stays. Novi Pazar 
can offer an authentic holiday experience and become a globally recognized 
tourist destination if it efficiently and flexibly harmonizes its visitor offer 
with contemporary trends in the global tourism market. 


Conclusion 


Novi Pazar and its region can encourage tourism in its rural and 
peripheral areas focused on local traditions and healthy lifestyles (food, 
environment, water, and clothing). Numerous thermal springs and warm 
mineral water can be used for health tourism in spas and resorts. Tourists 
can visit historic monuments, such as: Old Ras (Stari Ras); an old Ottoman 
period hammam in the suburbs (still active); and make use of cycling 
routes and playing fields near the town. They can also take part in cultural 
activities, like festivals, conferences, and trade fairs, as well as study local 
nature, folklore, and art. 

There are many possibilities for the adaptive reuse of old buildings in 
the downtown area, such as hostels, small boutique hotels, and “East- 
meets-West” hotels. Cultural heritage requires appropriate use of built 
resources and the environment. It is necessary to increase awareness about 
the value of culture and heritage among local people. Keeping the original 
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function of an old building is often a good solution, as with the old 
Ottoman period hammam, which is still used for traditional bathing 
activities because of the thermal spring at the site. There is great potential 
for this place to become one of the top regional tourist destinations for 
health tourism. 

Novi Pazar should continue developing cultural tourism with a focus 
on its different cultures and ethnicities, including those related to 
Orthodox Christianity, Judaism, and Islam—this is important for 
maintaining the city’s cultural diversity. This diversity is shown by the 
case of the old hammam downtown, which has washing areas for 
followers of each of these religions. The tradition of using hammams 
among residents (women and men of all ages) is still active, but these 
days, with new spas, beauty treatments, and anti-stress activities, it is 
important to preserve the ambience and cultural authenticity of such 
traditional practices. Finding a new function for the old hammam 
downtown is both possible and desirable—there is no warm water near the 
site and the heating of water for the hammam would not be fully 
sustainable, unlike cultural activities like those of art galleries. 

Local and state authorities must undertake major works to improve 
transport and other infrastructure, ensuring the sustainability of the 
transport system across the city and region, if they wish to attract tourists 
in the future and promote sustainable and ecological tourism. 

It is very important that the expected increase in tourist visits is 
accompanied by the adoption of an adequate plan for the tourism 
development of the city of Novi Pazar, so as to prevent negative impacts 
on cultural tourism, which are already noticeable. The preservation of the 
authentic physical environment; health and lifestyle; and the cultural 
values of the local population is an important task for future tourist plans 
and is the responsibility of everyone. 
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Abstract 


The impact of the construction sector is widely considered 
‘environmentally unfriendly.’ The energy used for heating and lighting of 
buildings accounts for around 42 % of all energy consumed in Europe. It is 
estimated that people spend 80 % of their time at home. Indoor air is 
considered to be of poor quality. This is a consequence of the chemicals 
and synthetic materials used in construction, which are also known to have 
little or no potential for recycling. 

In this paper, we will present a sustainable housing solution in the form 
of a student pavilion, which was implemented through a joint project of 
the non-governmental organization Green Council and the International 
Burch University in Sarajevo. The student pavilion was built as a low- 
energy house from bio-based and locally available building materials, 
which encourage better air quality, as well as a pleasant and spiritually 
uplifting living environment. The natural materials used in its construction 
were almost entirely recyclable. The student pavilion was constructed on 
the campus of the International Burch University. The first construction 
phase of the student pavilion was completed during the first summer 
school in September 2016, with the joint efforts of students, professors, 
and experts. The second construction phase followed in summer 2017. The 
pavilion is a wooden structure; it has straw bale walls with bio-based 
plastering and recycled windows and doors, as well as a straw bale floor 
and roof insulation, and a green roof. Wool insulation was also used on the 
roof and one portion of the walls. It is anticipated that the house will serve 
for short and long-term monitoring experiments. 
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Keywords: wooden structure; straw bale walls; green roof; sustainable 
housing. 


The Example of the Student Pavilion for the Housing 
Industry 


The construction of houses in Bosnia and Herzegovina (B&H) is 
currently not sustainable. Houses are often made of concrete and bricks 
and styrofoam is the most commonly used insulation material. Accordingly, 
indoor air quality is quite poor. One of the reasons for this is that a 
substantial amount of chemicals are used in the home construction 
industry—it is estimated that the construction industry uses 70,000 to 
80,000 synthetic chemicals (Johnston & Gibson 2008). The negative 
impact of the interactions of these chemicals has not been thoroughly 
examined, but we can presume that they influence human health, i.e., in 
terms of allergies and respiratory problems. Another reason is that the 
trend of increasing air pollution (with SO2, P10, CO, NOx, COz, and other 
elements) in Sarajevo, B&H’s capital, is expected to continue in the future. 
According to the Sarajevo Cantonal Environmental Protection Plan 
(2017), the quantity of the above-mentioned pollutants tends to increase 
during the winter heating season. Most houses are not properly insulated 
and the majority of households use coal for heating (Klari¢é 2015). There is 
no official data on how much waste the construction industry in B&H is 
producing. As a reference point, Austria produces 3.2 to 3.5 million tons 
of construction waste. According to the Brantner Company, concrete and 
brick constitute 90 % of this waste (2016). 

The European Union climate and energy package (European Commission 
2015) sets forth the energy use and environmental protection goals to be 
achieved by 2020: 


- Greenhouse gases are to decrease by 20 % compared to the 1990 
reference level; 

- Renewable energy sources need to satisfy 20 % of human energy 
needs; 

- Energy efficiency needs to increase by 20 %. 


The student pavilion can serve as a tangible example for the housing 
industry in this region on how the challenges and goals listed above can be 
resolved (Fig. 15-1). The student pavilion is a low-energy house 
constructed with local, mostly natural, building materials. Natural building 
materials have low environmental impacts, can be recycled, have low 
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primary energy, and usually offer healthier living conditions (Atkinson 
2008). 

The student pavilion is a project implemented by the non-governmental 
organization Green Council and the International Burch University in 
Sarajevo, B&H. This is a low-energy house built with bio-based, local 
construction materials that are healthy for inhabitants, comfortable, and 
create a spiritually uplifting space. The important advantage of these 
materials is that they are almost 100 % recyclable. The student pavilion 
was built on the campus of the International Burch University in Sarajevo. 
It consists of a wooden structure; straw walls with different types of clay 
plaster; recycled windows and doors; straw floor and roof insulation; and a 
green roof. Sheep’s wool insulation was also used in parts of the roof and 
the walls. 





Fig. 15-1 First phase of construction of the student pavilion. 


The first phase of construction of the student pavilion was completed 
during a summer school in September 2016 through the joint efforts of 15 
students working with their professors and other experts in this field. The 
goal of the summer school was to educate students about bio-based and 
sustainable construction techniques. This phase saw the construction of the 
foundations, the wooden bearing structure, and the green roof. 
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In summer 2017, the second phase saw the construction of the straw 
walls and the installation of the recycled windows and doors, green walls, 
and recycled wooden furniture. In addition, renewable energy power 
sources were included in this project, including photovoltaic panels and a 
wind turbine for electricity production. As such, the pavilion offers a good 
example of a near-zero energy building (nZEB). 

The main idea was to use the house as a laboratory for future research. 
For this reason, temperature and humidity sensors are to be installed in the 
walls, roof, and floor. CO. sensors will be used to measure concentrations 
inside the house and these values will be compared to readings from 
outside the house. Thermal imaging will be conducted, as well as an 
airtightness test. The composition of xerophyte plants used on the roof will 
be tested for durability and adaptability under no-maintenance conditions. 
Also, the response of roof materials to organic acids from decomposing 
organic matter will be analysed. The plan is to conduct long-term 
measurements and publicize the first results a year after the completion of 
construction. 

Parallel to the project goals, the plan was to develop a problem-based 
study program at the International Burch University, promoting the 
development of critical thinking skills and real-time context problem- 
solving abilities. These all provide training in team-work, learning how to 
use relevant research materials, and life-long learning (Duch ef a/. 2001). 


Construction Materials 


Building the bio-based student pavilion involved the almost exclusive 
use of traditional materials, which can be found in large quantities and 
varieties and correspond to the geographical location of the area. The 
construction materials used included wood, straw, natural plasters, clay, 
lime, sheep’s wool, and soil. 


Wood 


According to an analysis by the United Nations Development Programme 
(2014), forests cover 63 % of the territory in B&H. Traditionally, local 
houses have been built of wood and the country has exported a substantial 
amount of wood and wooden products in the past, indicating that the wood 
industry in B&H was highly developed in the past. Unfortunately, the 
situation in this industry considerably changed for the worse in the 1990s 
after the war. 
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Wooden housing construction has the lowest energy consumption and 
maintenance, and highest recycling potential when compared to other 
construction materials (Klari¢é 2015). Every cubic meter of wood used in 
place of any other material, decreases the carbon footprint by approximately 
1.1 tons. If we add 0.9 tons of CO. absorbed by the wood via photosynthesis, 
this means that every cubic meter of wood used decreases the quantity of 
CO; released into the atmosphere by 2 tons (Guy-Quint 2006). 

Additionally, wood is an architecturally beautiful material; easy to 
transport; possesses good structural properties; and, if properly protected, 
it is not just a construction material of the past, but of the future as well. 

Fir, which was used in this project, was taken from the area of Mt. 
BjelaSnica and Mt. Igman, located in the vicinity of Sarajevo. It has not 
been chemically treated, but allowed to naturally patinate. Some parts of 
the construction and the final layer of the floor were treated with a local 
water-based product, Lazure H20, to create an experimental section for 
comparison. The concrete foundation, which touched the wood, was 
treated with Hidrostop Elastik mortar bicomponent. 


Straw 


In opposition to common belief, straw is a very durable material. 
Undamaged straw has even been found in dry Egyptian tombs (Lawrence 
et al. 2009). Houses with straw bale constructed walls were first made in 
the nineteenth century in Nebraska, United States. Straw walls in these 
houses carry the entire load of the house and no other material is used for 
the structure. This method is known as the Nebraskan method. This type of 
construction ceased to be used during the industrial revolution, when 
concrete and steel replaced other construction materials. In the 1970s, 
when people started worrying about the environment and pollution, 
environmental enthusiasts started using straw as building material again. 
At present, it is common to construct houses that consist of a wooden 
bearing structure in the walls while the insulation is made out of straw. 
Nebraskan or ‘load-bearing’ structures can also be seen in houses; this is 
the wooden load-bearing technique that was used for the student pavilion. 

Traditionally, straw houses have not been constructed in B&H. 
However, straw has been used as a wall matrix or in ceilings before 
plastering (Klari¢é 2015). B&H produces about 200,000 tons of straw 
annually. Most of this straw ends up as agricultural waste and is often 
burnt in the fields. If only 40 % of this waste were used as a construction 
material, each year 10,000 passive straw houses could be constructed. 
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The straw has optimal primary energy values and negative global 
warming potential values (Klarié et al. 2016). Straw houses are referred to 
as “Factor 10” homes since they require 10 times less energy during their 
life-cycle than conventional houses. However, appropriate agricultural 
practices that reduce erosion and soil carbon loss would add to these 
benefits even more. 

As a construction material for sustainable buildings, straw has proved 
its viability (Rodrigues 2015). Some commercially successful techniques 
show a very low CO> footprint in building, or even the carbon negative 
effects of straw. This material is considered healthy and requires simple 
maintenance with minimal resources. Straw, in combination with natural 
plasters, is 100 % recyclable. With appropriate moisture control, houses 
built with straw can last for many years. 

Several criteria need to be considered when constructing a house from 
straw: 


- Straw bale density needs to be 80—90 kg/m3. It can be up to 120 
kg/m3. This requirement is due to the structural capacity and fire 
rating of the straw. When a straw bale is dense enough, it does not 
contain the oxygen necessary to start a fire. Plastered straw bale 
walls can achieve a fire resistance of 120 minutes. 

- The moisture content of the straw bale has to be below 15 %. This 
is important for the prevention of mould and rot. It has been proved 
that there is no risk of mould and rot if the moisture content is 
below 25 % (Garas et al. 2009). 


The straw bales used in the student pavilion came from a local farmer 
located 12 km from the site. The dimensions of the straw bales used are 90 
x 50 x 36.5 cm, with a mass of 12 kg, and a density of 73 kg/m>. The 
moisture content of the straw bales used was below 15 %. These 
parameters were confirmed by the Civil Engineering Institute GIT at 
Tuzla. 


Plasters and Renders 


Several specific plastering materials and mixes were intended to be 
used throughout the building. Firstly, since straw bales were used—trather 
unconventionally—as thermal insulation in both the roof and the raised 
floor, concealed earthen plasters were used to increase fire safety, prevent 
animal intrusion (along with steel mesh at specific intrusion points), and to 
improve moisture regulation. Earthen plasters were also used for the base 
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or coarse and fine coats on the interior walls (1.5—2.5cm and <0.5cm 
respectively), as well as for a base or coarse coat on the exterior walls. 
Mixes and ratios varied from 1:2 (clay: sand), for “stickier” mixtures that 
are allowed to crack, up to 1:3.5 for grainier finishing courses that show 
little change in dimensions after drying. Straw (and other natural fibres) 
was used in almost all the plasters, with decreasing fibre size in the case of 
finer plaster coats. 

Lime plasters were used for coarse and fine coats on the exterior walls, 
with ratios varying from 1:2 to 1:3 (hydrated lime: sand). The exterior 
walls were thus protected with layers of both earthen and lime plaster. 
This will ideally provide better rain protection, but without increased 
inward suction of moisture by the highly hygroscopic lime plaster (the 
moisture should be stopped from further intrusion by the expansion of clay 
particles in the earthen plaster). Plasters are an important part of the 
construction, protection, and aesthetics of straw bale buildings (King 
2006). 


Sheep’s Wool 


In 2012, the Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) of the United 
Nations noted that the number of sheep in B&H was 1,515,000, with 80 % 
of them being of the local “Pramenka” breed. Based on the FAO’s (2012) 
information, 2,500 tons of sheep’s wool is produced annually. As this 
wool is rough, it is not of sufficiently high quality to be used in the textile 
industry, but it is ideal for use as construction insulation. 

As an insulation material, wool has outstanding characteristics. It 
absorbs 40 % of moisture without changing its thermal properties. No 
other insulation material possesses such a characteristic. The primary 
energy necessary for the production of a wool insulation panel is 7.4 times 
smaller than, for example, that used in the production of a glass wool 
panel (Brunner & Monch 1986). 

Before the war, there were five factories for wool production in B&H; 
as such the country has appropriate knowledge and experience. Currently, 
there is only one factory producing wool insulation panels in B&H and 
these will be used in this experimental project for the first time. The 
product was certified as C by the Civil Engineering Institute GIT at Tuzla. 


Growing Substrates 


Economically and environmentally appropriate growing substrates 
must be used to establish a sustainable green roof. Apart from their 
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aesthetic value, green roofs also aim to minimize a building’s impact on 
the environment in an economically viable way. The roof growing 
substrate depends on locally available materials. 

The most important properties to pay attention to are environmental 
compatibility; response to fire; mineral content by volume; structural and 
bedding stability; water permeability; air content; salt and lime content; 
adsorptive capacity; proportion of foreign substances; plant compatibility; 
frost resistance; behaviour under compression; maximum water capacity; 
and pH value and nutrient content. Using topsoil is considered inappropriate, 
since it introduces unwanted elements such as weeds and pathogens. Good 
growing substrates involve a certain amount of organic matter. Plants 
growing on green roofs also produce organic matter, which, due to 
decomposition and the production of organic acids may influence roof 
materials and the leaching of nutrients and other contaminants. Components, 
such as recycled waste materials and industrial and construction by- 
products, have potential; but the concentrations of contaminants must be 
considered. For example, bottom ash collected from the bottom of a 
furnace after combustion often contains heavy metals. The addition of 
activated charcoal or other materials may filter out pollutants, and plants 
may sequester or offer the phytoremediation of pollutants before they are 
released as effluent. The depth of the substrate, which in most cases does 
not exceed 20 cm, determines the vegetation. The lower the substrate 
thickness, the higher the physical demands placed on the plants, resulting 
in increased root damage due to heat and frost fluctuations. The substrate 
should be light-weight and with medium water holding capacity so that it 
is not too heavy when wet. Economically feasible materials, like crushed 
brick and expanded clays, can be used with other soil-like materials 
accounting for 70-80 % of the mineral component. The amount of organic 
matter should not be higher than 20-30 %. Economically feasible options 
should be investigated. 


Planting 


The selection of appropriate plants for a green roof is conditioned by 
the design intent; aesthetics; environmental conditions of the site; and 
plant characteristics and maintenance. For the low-maintenance and long- 
lasting green roofs, it is essential to identify site-specific conditions, 
including climate, structure-dependent factors, and planting dependent 
factors. In terms of climate factors taken into account for the student 
pavilion’s roof, the likelihood of drought conditions; the direction of the 
prevailing wind; the frost dynamics; and exposure to the sun were all 
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determined. The roof was generally in full sunlight, affected by a strong 
wind flow, stress due to reflection, the gradient of the slope, and drought 
etc. 


Environmental Influences of Construction Materials 


The environmental influence of certain construction materials were 
based on calculations done by the project team (Fig. 15-2) in line with the 
‘Baubook’ calculator (Krasny ef al. 2017). The value for thermal 
conductivity, lambda (W/mK), reflects the capacity of the material to 
conduct heat. Better insulators have smaller thermal conductivity. Global 
warming potential (GWP) is measured in kg of CO./m’, measuring the 
material’s real potential for global warming. When construction materials 
are being produced, they release a portion of greenhouse gases. For 
example, styrofoam reaches a GWP of almost 5. This means that | kg of 
styrofoam has the same influence on climate change as 5 kg of COz. In 
contrast, straw has a GWP of -1.2, which means that | kg of straw 
decreases CO2 emissions in the atmosphere by 1.2 kg equivalent CO>. 
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Fig. 15-2 Thermal conductivity, lambda vs. global warming potential of 
construction materials. 
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Main Design 
Architecture 


The preliminary design was developed as part of the student 
competition at the International Burch University: Lamija Durmi8, Ajla 
Cati¢, Kemal Mari¢, and Amina Tali¢ won the first prize (Fig. 15-3). 





























Fig. 15-3 Student Pavilion floor plan (3a); sections (3b); and 3D presentation (3c). 


The floor plan is curvilinear in shape, on an octagonal platform, and 
covered with a green roof of the same shape. The total inside area amounts 
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to approximately 50 m? and the open covered terrace to almost 100 m’. 
The walls, as well as the floor and roof insulation, are made out of straw. 
The entire structure is raised 40 cm above the ground to avoid moisture 
penetration into the floor insulation or walls. The roof is single pitch and 
large enough to protect the walls from rain and snow. The roof holds 12 
cm of soil covered with Sedum sp. plants collected from deteriorated land 
around Sarajevo. The technology of green roof construction is 
unconventional, since the goal was to use mostly bio-based materials. 

The final layers of the facade have been arranged with many different 
recipes of clay mortar combined with hydrated lime and different 
additives, such as straw dust, sheep’s wool, wood fibre, and textile fibre. It 
also includes a sample section of the fagade, which is covered with a 
wooden facade, as well as a green wall, for experimental and aesthetic 
purposes. 

The Baubook is used for U-value calculations (thermal transmittance), 
which represent how fast heat is transferred through a material or building 
element divided by the difference in temperature on both sides of the 
material. Better insulation materials have lower U-values. The U-value 
requirements for passive house standards and values obtained for the 
student pavilion are shown in Table 15-1. 




















Type of Requested U-value/passive | Student pavilion U- 
construction house standard (W/m°K) value (W/m’K) 
Exterior wall <0.15 0.123 
Roof/ceiling/floor | <0.15 0.076* 
Floor above < 0.15 0.131 
basement 
Windows <0.8 Recycled windows 











Table 15-1: Comparison of the calculated U-values of different 
construction elements in the pavilion with official U-values for the 
passive house. 

*Note: The calculation does not include the 12 cm of soil, since this material is not 
included in the Baubook database (http://www.baubook. info). This means that the 
real U-value of this roof is even smaller. 


As can be concluded from the data, straw is an extremely good 
insulator and entirely meets the passive house criteria. The temperature 
and moisture sensors have already been placed on the roof for future 
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testing. The same sensors will be placed in the walls and floor in 
subsequent phases of the project. 


Structure 


The structural system of the student pavilion consists of a wooden 
frame. The beams are made of laminated wood and columns of regular 
spruce or fir. In total, there are five frames. They are spaced 2.5 m apart, 
except for the last one, which is at an angle and spans from approximately 
2.0 m on one side to 4.0 m on the other. Columns and frame beams have 
been dimensioned for loads that are transferred via purlins for both dead 
loads and lateral loads (wind and seismic loads). The frame beams are 20 x 
46 cm. The structural height has not only been determined according to the 
structural analysis, but also based on the requirement of installing straw 
bales in between them. The columns are 20 x 20 cm and of variable height, 
since the roof is pitched at an angle of 10 °. The column-beam connection 
is pinned via steel plates and bolts. The column-foundation connection is 
fixed, again with steel plates, and M and fisher bolts. Purlins have been 
placed on the beams and they are 12 x 16 cm. The purlins cantilever 
towards the edge of the structure quite a lot (1.55 m = 0.35 L, it is 
suggested that for optimal cross sections, the cantilever length should be 
less than 1.15). Since the roof’s dead load is rather large, due to the soil 
weight, it was decided to strengthen the purlins above the support with 
additional elements that are 2.0 m long and 16 cm high (the same as the 
purlins) on both sides. 

As for the floor beams, they are 12 x 16 cm and 14 x 16 cm (directly 
below the straw bale walls) and in some areas, the space between the 
beams had to be reduced in size by half. To match the strengthening of the 
roof purlins above the supports, the same was done on the floor. 

The straw bale insulation on the roof and floor is carried by the sub- 
structure, which consists of 8 x 12 cm wooden beams and wooden 
flooring. This sub-structure is connected to the frame beams (in the case of 
the roof structure) and foundations (in the case of the foundation’s 
structure). 

To resist lateral forces (wind and seismic loads), bracing was installed 
in the roof plane to take the load and transfer it down to the reinforced 
concrete foundations by vertical bracing. 
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Installations 


The student pavilion does not have water and sewerage installed. The 
plan is to install solar and PV panels, as well as wind turbines, in the 
subsequent phases of construction; these will provide electricity for 
lighting fixtures and sockets for computer equipment. Ventilation, with 
recuperation, will be designed based on ground energy use technology. 
This will be a master project, which will be transferred to the university as 
a new start-up aimed at attempting to resolve the problem of ventilation, 
recuperation, and filtering of polluted air in Sarajevo. The plan is to install 
this in the third stage of the project. 


Green Roof 


Settings for the green roof are shown in Fig. 15-4. Alluvial soil from 
the River Bosnia valley was used as a growing substrate for the green roof. 
It comes from weakly structured subsoil layers found in close vicinity to 
the construction area, resulting in low transportation costs. The substrate 
has a loamy texture (with a clay content of 20 to 35 %) and contains 
natural calcareous sediments. The humus content was less than 2 % and 
the soil was alkali (the pH value in a dilution of CaCl was 6.42 and the pH 
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‘—— Humus layer 0.5m 
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Fig. 15-4 Details of the student pavilion roof. 
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value in H2O was 7.21). Considering the physical and chemical 
characteristics, it is considered appropriate to support both mechanical and 
nutritional plant needs. Also, it is assumed to have good transformational 
and filtration characteristics. It is also considered susceptible to erosion if 
left uncovered and without vegetation. 

In line with the project, the growing substrate was laid down over the 
entire roof. The thickness of the growing substrate is 10 cm. Plants 
selected for vegetation were mainly ruderal species growing in degraded 
areas, such as sedum species (Sedum hexangular, Sedum album, and 
cultivars Sedum sp.). They were collected during student excursions 
(Faculty of Forestry of the University of Sarajevo and International Burch 
University) to landfills and degraded areas around Sarajevo. The plants 
were immediately replanted on the roof. The success of replanting was 100 
%. Sedum species showed good resistance to drought and adapted well to 
no-maintenance conditions. The next step is to introduce new species and 
monitor their adaptability, as well as to continue monitoring the interaction 
between substrate processes and roof materials. 


Conclusions and Future Steps 


This paper proposes the use of low-energy bio-based houses made of 
local construction materials. This would decrease energy demand during 
the life of such a house, as well as during its construction, since local, bio- 
based materials have lower primary energy. Utilizing tools, such as the 
Baubook, has demonstrated that bio-based materials have a lower 
environmental impact in comparison to those routinely used in the 
construction industry, such as concrete and styrofoam. 

The following are the parameters that need to be respected when 
building with straw: a) straw bale density of at least 80-90kg/m*; b) 
moisture content in straw bales below 15 %; c) a straw bale building has to 
be at least 30 cm above ground level to prevent moisture and capillary 
water entering the straw; and d) the use of Sedum sp., which demonstrated 
excellent adaptability to drought and no-maintenance green roof 
conditions. 

The goal of this project is to demonstrate that the construction of low- 
energy bio-based homes built from locally available construction materials 
is possible and offers a good solution for inhabitants and the environment. 
To achieve this goal, the student pavilion will be used as a laboratory for 
future research in this field. 

The student pavilion in B&H is made of natural and recycled materials, 
such as stone, lime, clay, straw, recycled wood, recycled elements of other 
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buildings (windows and doors), and with alternative foundation elements 
made from recycled materials. It represents a unique building in the 
Balkan region. It presents a flexible space made of natural materials, 
providing a healthy environment and a high level of indoor air quality. The 
pavilion is energy efficient and requires minimal energy for maintenance. 

The pavilion itself is a laboratory where students from different 
faculties (architecture, forestry, agriculture, landscape design) can share 
experiences, knowledge, and innovative ideas. In addition to serving 
students, the pavilion is also open to citizens and school pupils. 

It is also possible to expand ideas on sharing the laboratory. It could 
become a public place where citizens can share the space, organize 
meetings and exhibitions; give presentations; convene round-table discussions; 
and attend fairs or concerts. The natural materials will help all to feel 
comfortable and safe in this space. Visitors will be able to use all of their 
senses to feel natural and pleasant. Today, the construction industry faces 
great challenges; most of these are related to the fact that it is a major 
source of pollutants in the world, with a negative influence on human 
health. New solutions must be found to tackle these challenges. 
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CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


CULTURAL LANDSCAPES AND PRESERVATION: 
THE CASE STUDIES OF BLAGAJ AND TRAVNIK 


LANA KUDUMOVIC 


Abstract 


After cultural and natural heritage was defined and distinguished into 
several categories in 1972 by the Convention Concerning the Protection of 
the World Cultural and Natural Heritage, adopted by UNESCO, steps were 
taken to consider areas that presented integrated cultural and natural 
elements as a unified whole, defined in 1992 as the new heritage category 
of cultural landscape. 

This paper aims to discuss the cultural landscapes of two selected case 
studies, within the overall framework of sustainable development. In 
identifying the cultural landscape of Bosnia and Herzegovina, in 
particular, Blagaj and Travnik, this paper relies on international charts and 
documents, including the definition of “cultural landscape” adopted by 
UNESCO. 

Both sites contain several national monuments of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, including the cultural landscape of Plava Voda in Travnik 
and the natural and architectural ensemble of the tekke and historic urban 
area of Blagaj. The relationship between natural surroundings and built 
heritage in the creation of cultural landscapes is a particularly sensitive 
issue. 

To meet the aims set out above, a brief introduction of the case study 
of Blagaj is discussed as an example where natural elements are 
interwoven into built heritage assets, creating unique images of the place. 
The fortress, the suburban area underneath, the ensemble of the tekke, 
several residential neighbourhoods, and the charsi (commercial area), 
together with the Buna river are perceived as cultural landscapes that 
should be preserved and further developed. 
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Similarly, in the central part of Bosnia, Travnik was developed below 
the fortress and along the Lasva River. The urban core contains several 
monuments, while the surrounding residential area once presented a 
unique character with hipped roofs surrounded by a green belt of 
mountains and hills. Additionally, water spring Plava Voda became 
significant in linking water with the identity of Travnik. Referring to the 
inherited values at play, all natural and cultural elements should be 
included in any comprehensive conservation plan, particularly at the site 
of Plava Voda, with all its features and other national monuments that 
make up its historic urban fabric. 

In the end, by understanding all the relevant natural and cultural 
features and values, it is proposed that preservation activities should be 
undertaken that integrate the principles of sustainability. 


Keywords: Cultural landscapes; Sustainability; Heritage; Urban 
conservation; 


Introduction 


In the context of internationally adopted terminology, the concept of 
cultural landscape was established by the international expert meeting in 
1992 (UNESCO, 1992) as a new heritage category to be protected 
alongside natural and cultural assets, as had been defined since 1972 
(UNESCO, 1972). 

The background of the emerging concept of cultural landscape as a 
new heritage category was a result of a new understanding of the 
importance of linking two heritage categories (natural and cultural), while 
recognizing assets that contained both as “combined works of nature and 
of man” (UNESCO, 2016). 

The definition of cultural landscape as “illustrative of the evolution of 
human society and settlement over time, under the influence of the 
physical constraints and/or opportunities presented by their natural 
environment and of successive social, economic and cultural forces, both 
external and internal” (UNESCO, 2016, 73), was a shift in the concept of 
heritage and preservation, especially in dealing with ensembles and natural 
landscapes. The same document distinguished three different categories of 
cultural landscape: landscape designed and created intentionally by man; 
organically evolved landscapes of various sub-categories (a relic or 
fossilized landscape and a continuing landscape); and associative cultural 
landscapes. 
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For a proper understanding of cultural landscapes and their values, the 
processes through which they have emerged are topics that inevitably must 
be examined. These include evolving initial forms and their relationship to 
their surroundings, in particular, the natural environment. On the other 
hand, associative values are among the most significant, as they reveal 
religious, artistic, or cultural associations. 

Therefore, observed through the prism of cultural landscape, historical 
places may reveal not only values expressed in the form of physical fabric 
or remains, but also in their correlation with natural surroundings. The 
physical urban fabric, with its tangible remains of the past, together with 
various intangible aspects, can be considered to contribute to the identity 
of a place. Proper heritage preservation requires an understanding of all 
the elements that contribute to the character of a specific area. Therefore, 
preservation of a place’s authentic or “pure” appearance encompasses an 
understanding of associative values that go beyond the notion of single 
monuments, and include the context (cultural, social, etc.) and the setting 
(natural and built environment). 

However, in this rapidly changing world, heritage is subject to various 
pressures, which oftentimes ignore its distinguishing values. Consequently, 
the integrity and authenticity of many places is under constant threat. 

For the purpose of managing the changes that affect historic cities, in 
2005 the Vienna Memorandum of “World Heritage and Contemporary 
Architecture—Managing the Historic Urban Landscape” (UNESCO, 
2005) stated that the historic urban landscape “goes beyond traditional terms 
of ‘historic centres, ‘ensembles’ or ‘surroundings,’ to include the broader 
territorial and landscape context.” Finally, in 2011 the recommendation on 
the Historic Urban Landscape (HUL), which explained the importance of 
the wider context (UNESCO, 2011), was released. Under the same 
recommendation, the concept of HUL was set as a holistic approach that 
encompasses urban areas observed in wider contexts (Bandarin and Oers, 
2012, 200). It has been defined as a platform for future development of 
sites in line with the principles of heritage preservation, and a “basis for a 
comprehensive and integrated approach for the identification, assessment, 
conservation and management of historic urban landscapes within an 
overall sustainable development framework” (UNESCO, 2011). 

To assure proper preservation and conservation of cultural landscapes 
as living heritage in an overall framework of sustainable development, 
several aspects need to be considered, including understanding heritage 
assets as a non-renewable resource and taking into consideration the needs 
of all those who utilize or benefit from a place, such as the involvement of 
different stakeholders. Setting heritage preservation and sustainability as 
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primary goals, a comprehensive and integrated approach for the future 
treatment of cultural landscapes should be in line with the recommendations 
of HUL, without compromising their (historical, cultural, associative, 
natural, or any other type of) values and identity. 

For the purpose of this paper, two case studies of places with great 
historic value have been selected. The examples represent built heritage 
with natural ambience, creating a unique character. In the case of Blagaj, 
besides the fact that the water is a source of life there and makes it a 
suitable place to inhabit, the River Buna is also seen as a lifeline, with 
several segments that convey different stories (mills; housing complexes; 
bridges; hammam (Turkish bath); and finally, the tekke). Sited at the base 
of a rock face, the tekke is strongly associated with the River Buna, which 
contributed to its strategic location. Similarly, strong connections to the 
river may be found in other architectural features, including residential 
complexes (Velagicevina) and mills. In understanding the spirit of the 
place, the natural setting, architecture, and way of life are strongly 
connected to one another. 

Looking for more distinguished examples, Travnik, a town of great 
importance during the Ottoman period and the seat of the Bosnian viziers 
(vezir), presents a form of urban fabric that developed in relation to nature 
and local morphology, extending along the River LaSva. The urban fabric 
has lost much of its integrity as many new houses were built that were at 
odds with the old vernacular residential architecture (having high steep 
sloping roofs that were typical for Travnik). As an extension of the urban 
area, the natural oasis of Plava Voda is a significant place. The 
Commission to Preserve National Monuments already recognized this part 
of Travnik as a cultural landscape (Decision, 2013), encompassing the old 
buildings of famous cafés and surrounded with tombstones. 

Unlike large urban centres that have been more greatly affected by the 
rapidity of urbanization and an incremental increase in population, these 
two case studies are detached from such global problems; however, they 
are rather affected by unplanned activity that may irreversibly damage the 
sites. In both cases, it has been challenging to extend the borders of the site 
from single monuments, ensembles, or historic cores to include the wider 
area. Due to the significance of the site, Blagaj has been added to the 
tentative UNESCO World Heritage List, and the situation is quite clear in 
terms of the preservation activities needed; for Travnik, the situation is 
still quite challenging. However, there is a need to establish proper borders 
and to prepare a comprehensive plan; but in both cases, if they were 
detached from their broader natural surroundings, both sites would lose 
much of their identity. 
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The Cultural Landscape of Bosnia and Herzegovina 


Rivers have played a significant role in the rise of human society. 
Throughout humanity’s journey, rivers have been closely connected to 
processes of human settlement. Settlements have often been established 
along river banks, due to the importance of such locations for agriculture 
and because they provide suitable places for future development. 





Fig. 16-1 Historic areas inside Bosnia and Herzegovina (Vranduk, TeSanj and 
Magla)j). 


Within Bosnia and Herzegovina, distinctive urban areas were created 
as a result of the close ties between natural settings and the physical tissue. 
As a common practice, urban settlements were established under fortresses, 
following the morphology of the terrain along rivers and surrounded by a 
green belt of hills and mountains (Figure 16-1). Fortresses were usually 
constructed on the highest strategic position of an area, so as to be able to 
control the surroundings. This practice was especially applied in the 
Middle Ages, many times on the foundations of older structures; it was 
also practised with the same goal during the Ottoman period (1463-1878). 
As an outcome of such practices, many urban areas today have very old 
urban cores that contain visible traces of these approaches. 
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Water and rivers have been significant elements in developing urban 
forms and urban settings. This relationship can be seen in the use of water 
as a key element of design. Water was an important element of a 
traditional house garden. It was also used to develop the culture of public 
baths, while river banks also offered a form of public space. 

Furthermore, rivers had a defensive role and they were used to power 
mills. Nonetheless, rivers were used to divide places physically and thus, 
could also contribute to social divisions. 

Among many urban settings within Bosnia that are strongly attached to 
their natural surroundings and different natural features, Blagaj and 
Travnik are among the most remarkable examples. In both cases, not only 
was urban settlement established following the morphology of the terrain 
below fortresses and along rivers, but in both cases water was a significant 
element of urban identity. The life of the inhabitants was strongly 
connected to water. Water elements are interwoven into the urban matrix, 
resulting in a symbiosis with the built environment. These urban areas 
should be identified, surveyed, and preserved as a form of cultural 
landscape, as they consist of both natural and built elements. 


BLAGAJ: A Brief Overview of Urban Development 


Located to the southeast of the Mostar valley, an area with a 
Mediterranean climate, on the shore of Buna River, the urban village-town 
of Blagaj emerged as an outcome of the intermingling of historical and 
natural elements. Among its peculiarities is the diversity of flora, with 
various taxa from numerous families. The Buna River is one of the finest 
examples of an underground karst river and one of the largest in Europe. 
The river was the axis of urban development along which different urban 
structures were constructed, with unique characteristics. 

Archaeological remains indicate that there has been habitation in this 
area since prehistory—this site was a place suitable for providing the basic 
necessities of life with a convenient climate and proximity to the river. 
The first structures were built by the Romans. The village-town of Blagaj 
was first mentioned in writing in the tenth century by Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus, with the names of Bona and Hum. During the fourteenth 
century, castle Bice, below the fortress, was a place from where Bosnian 
rulers issued several charts. The medieval town (Stjepangrad) of Blagaj 
dates back to the fourteenth century and was built on the remains of late 
antique fortifications (Kresevljakovic, Kapidzic, 1954). In 1465/66, Blagaj 
was taken by the Ottomans. 
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Fig. 16-2 Fortress Stjepan grad and Natural and architectural ensemble with Tekke 
in Blagaj 


As was common during the Ottoman period, urban development was 
based on distinguishing two main parts. The first part was called the 
charshi, which was a centre of trade and crafts that was marked by its 
public buildings, including the mosque Careva Dzamija (1520/1521), a 
hammam, a han, shops, workshops, and stores. Also, infrastructure, such 
as bridges, were part of the historic tissue (Karadoz-Begov (1570) and 
Lehin (1664)). The main road, the axis of urban development, was a public 
place where people would meet and/or exchange goods and was set 
parallel to the River Buna as the backbone of the city. As a system of 
shaping the urban environment during the Ottoman period the main road 
connected the central mosque, surrounded with other public buildings, on 
one side and the tekke on the other. 

The second part, called the mahala, was the residential quarter. Several 
quarters were arranged around the urban core. Each quarter was formed as 
a group of residential houses and a private place along one road. The 
oldest residential quarters of Blagaj are Dzamija, Bunsko, Zir (Donja or 
residential quarters mark the old historic core. The development of the 
tekke with a musafirhane (guesthouse), additionally enhanced Blagaj’s 
unique position among other settlements. This structure, located at the 
base of an impressive rock face contains not only architectural, historical, 
and cultural values, but spiritual value as well. 

After 1878, Bosnia and Herzegovina came under Austro-Hungarian 
administration, and Blagaj no longer had any important role. Several 
buildings were built during this period in a new style. The setting of new 
structures was quite free in terms of urban form. The urban fabric inherited 
from the Ottoman period did not change much during the Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy; nor did it change later beyond how it stands today. 
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There were no significant modifications that profoundly changed the 
appearance of the historic tissue. 

According to its level of integrity and authenticity, the current status of 
Blagaj and its monuments can be seen in the decision to declare Blagaj’s 
historic urban area a national monument. The border of the protected site 
is quite a small strip along the Buna River, encompassing the area between 
Lehine ¢uprije to the Spring of Bune, and the area between the residential 
quarters of Bunsko and Harmana to the Mosque or Emperor Mahala 
(Decision, 2005). Moreover, several single structure monuments (the fortress, 
hammam, bridges, and mosques) along with the natural and architectural 
ensembles of the tekke in Blagaj, are also recognized as national 
monuments. Blagaj has been preserved with a high level of integrity and 
authenticity. 


Urban Form and Surroundings—Current Condition 


The urban fabric of Blagaj, built during the Ottoman period with 
several notable monuments from the same period, is set under the cliffs 
and rocks along the Buna River and accompanied by associative value. 
This all comprises the unique image of the place, as well as contributing to 
its urban identity. Old structures with very distinctive ambient and 
historical values and high levels of integrity and authenticity clearly depict 
the time in which they were constructed and indicate the socioeconomic 
level of development of the same period. 

The basic elements of the urban fabric preserved up to today, were 
developed following the natural slope of the terrain along the River Buna. 
The main road directs movement from the nucleus of the settlement 
towards the tekke and is set parallel to the river. It is the main line of 
communication, which is important not only as in terms of movement, but 
also in its social, cultural, and economic aspects due to its function as a 
public place. 

Analyzing the historic town of Blagaj, it can be noted that three basic 
elements (the river, forts, and the tekke) are especially emphasized. These 
three elements, in combination with the existing urban fabric and nature 
(rock, stone, and river), characterize the uniqueness of the cultural 
landscape of Blagaj. 
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Fig. 16-3 Elements of the cultural landscape in Blagaj. 


Among the extraordinary buildings in Blagaj there is the residential 
complex of Velagicevina. It is a valuable example revealing the 
uniqueness of the arrangement of traditional houses. The housing complex 
integrates several buildings with different functions, arranged along the 
river and connected with courtyards and gardens. The complex is 
surrounded with stone walls to provide privacy. It includes a lounge built 
on the river island directly above the water to provide a pleasant 
atmosphere during the hot summers. The design was arranged to provide 
enjoyable residential complexes with accompanying buildings of several 
stories, mills, animal stock, etc. 

The tekke, in relation to the central core, has a somewhat intimate 
position, as religious rituals took place here. However, the setting of the 
tekke can convey two meanings: lying below a large rock face, which 
illustrates how powerful nature is; on the other hand, the position along the 
river whose spring flows from beneath the rock symbolizes peace and 
serenity. 

The above-mentioned features create a solid background against which 
to consider the Blagaj Tekke’s complex and natural setting as a cultural 
landscape, as well as to extend and encompass the historic ensemble. The 
historic core of Blagaj is inseparable from its natural environment and 
should be the subject of future conservation plans that will integrate the 
wider space and provide guidance for future conservation, use, and 
development. 
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TRAVNIK—Brief Overview of Urban Development 


Another interesting example is the old town of Travnik, located in the 
central part of Bosnia and Herzegovina in the valley of the River Lagva. 
Surrounded by a green belt of mountains and hills, Travnik is closely 
attached to the River LaSva and the spring Plava Voda. Below the fortress, 
the historic urban core was developed after Travnik was captured by the 
Ottomans. 

Travnik has been inhabited since the Neolithic period, while in the 
Middle Ages, it belonged to the Lagva district. According to the number of 
medieval tomb stones, stecak, found here, it may be suggested that it was a 
fairly well inhabited area. 

The peculiarities of the fortress relate to it being an early Middle Ages 
structure constructed before 1463 (KreSevljakovic, 1953, 19). In the 
available historical sources, Travnik is officially mentioned in 1503 and in 
1463 as a place where Sultan Mehmed II stayed. An old town, the fortress 
was built in a strategic position overlooking the town’s entrance and 
valley. However, the urban development that we know today began with 
the Ottoman administration in the fifteenth century. It reached its peak 
after 1697, when Sarajevo was burned down by Prince Eugen Savoy and 
Travnik was chosen as the capital of the Bosnian Pasaluk (administrative 
area) from 1699 until 1850 (KreSevljakovi¢, Korkut, 1961, 19). 

According to available historic sources, the oldest part of Travnik’s 
urban area was below the fortress, around VaroSka street, where the oldest 
mosque, Jeni Mosque, built in 1549 and Varoska Mosque built in 1906 are 
still standing today (KreSevljakovi¢, Korkut, 1961). 

Urban development flourished during these times followed by the 
construction of different types of public building, including mosques, 
medresas (schools), hammam, han, bezistan (shopping centres), water 
systems, and public faucets. Due to the increase in population, new 
residential quarters were developed. New Gornja (upper) charshi was 
established with a mosque. It is known that Travnik had 16 mosques and 
two clock towers (Udovcic, 1973, 104). 

Many of the public buildings, houses, market shops, as well as complete 
residential quarters on the left bank of the River Lagva, disappeared in a 
fire in 1903. 
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Fig. 16-4 Austro-Hungarian map of Travnik with fortress and surroundings. 


In 1878, the Austro-Hungarian monarchy took control of the Bosnian 
state; in 1908, Bosnia was fully annexed. With a new ruling system, the 
town was included in the industrial era and the first industrial districts 
were established there. In addition, a railroad was established connecting 
Travnik with the rest of the monarchy. Also, with these new urban cores, 
new types of structure were built, and the elements of those changes are 
still visible today. Following this trend up to today, the urban area of 
Travnik has been expanded, while the essence of its historic core remains 
unchanged. 


Urban Form and Surroundings—Current Condition 


The oldest core of Travnik stretches from the fortress, following the 
morphology of the terrain, while towards the west, new centres (charshi) 
were established. This old historic core encompasses the most important 
structures from the Ottoman period; as well as those of the Austro- 
Hungarian period. 

One of the oldest residential quarters is the mahala Sumeée. Next to it, 
there is a spring called Plava Voda, and today, together with the 
surrounding elements (Lufina kafana—an old local cafe and several 
tombstones), comprise the national monument listed under the category of 
cultural landscape (Decision, 2013). 
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Within the central area of Travnik several historic buildings are 
located, such as: the old town’s fortress; Sulejmanija, Mehmed PaSe 
Kukavice, and Hasan Aga (Jeni) mosques; the building of the former 
convent and school of the Sisters of Mercy; the Church of the Assumption 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary; tombstones; and clock towers. These are all 
under state protection as National Monuments of Bosnia and Herzegovina. 





Fig. 16-5 Historic core of Travnik. 


Elements of water in the urban context of Travnik were used to create 
the identity of this town as a sort of cultural landscape. Since Ottoman 
times, according to old manuscripts (the Defters) from 1604 in the near 
vicinity of the fortress, the river was used to power mills as the waterflow 
has great strength due to natural falls on the river. Maps from 1883 
describe their arrangement on the river. Destroyed in a big fire in 1903, 
these mills were replaced with concrete structures for a hydropower plant 
in later periods. This location is also associated with the tradition of being 
used for female prayer, as its original form had two flat rocks. After the 
power plant was built altering the natural form of the spring and its 
surroundings, this tradition was halted. Additionally, water was used in 
courtyards as a natural element of design. 

However, this site is an extension of the old core of Travnik. 
Conservation activities should be prepared in a comprehensive fashion to 
mark the borders clearly. These would include all valuable elements, built 
and natural, so as to enhance the area’s current condition. The historic 
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tissue is currently very vulnerable. Monuments and historic buildings are 
mostly preserved, or are at least registered as valuable assets, including the 
cultural landscape of Plava Voda. 





Fig. 16-6 Travnik fortress and surroundings. 


One the challenges is the possible enlargement of the area so as to 
define it as a cultural landscape according to the associative values of 
Travnik, which are related its history as a seat of viziers—there were 77 
viziers over 150 years—and as a town with two clock towers 
(KreSevljakovic, Korkut, 1961), as well as the spring Plava Voda, and its 
accompanying structures, which all together provides an additional level 
of values. 


Managing the Cultural Landscapes of Travnik and Blagaj 


The historical areas of Blagaj and Travnik, along with the surrounding 
areas of both sites, abound with value of both natural and built features. 
The current state of conservation, attitudes, and attempts to preserve these 
two heritage sites have not provided a sufficient basis to effectively 
manage the inevitable changes in their space. 

Problems have arisen around these two sites as a consequence of a lack 
of awareness; inappropriate interventions due to the lack of conservation 
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techniques and guidelines provided; illegal construction; issues of 
community and management bonds; and a lack of promotion, etc. This is 
the usual case for heritage sites in countries undergoing transition, as is the 
case with Bosnia, which has been in a period of transition for the last 20 
years (Nasrallah & Kudumovic, 2016, 52).! 

On the other hand, the slow processes of preparing and adopting 
regulatory plans favour uncontrolled and inappropriate interventions. With 
the exception of a few select cases of preserving or restoring single 
monuments, no action considering all elements under the same frame have 
been implemented, nor followed. Conservation plans for Travnik and 
Blagaj have yet to be prepared to determine what actions are allowed and 
to set guidelines for conservation, marking the borders for the protected 
cores, as well as for the buffer zones. 

The national monuments of Bosnia and Herzegovina are under state 
jurisdiction, but on the ground, there are many actions taken that are not in 
line with the recommendations provided by the Commission to Preserve 
National Monuments, regarding the criteria for Designating Properties as 
National Monuments. 

According to the commission, the historic urban area of Blagaj is 
defined as a protected area and three protection zones have been identified: 

The first zone includes assets that are independently recognized as 
national monuments and it is recommended that only interventions to 
protect or preserve the assets be allowed, and if needed, conservation and 
restoration work should be performed. 

The second zone allows interventions that will not disturb the integrity 
of the site. Also, recommendations for any future plans are given along 
with the content of the plans; data is to be collected for analyzing the 
current state of the site and in preparing a preservation program. 

The third zone defines a buffer zone in which interventions related to 
new structures are limited in terms of floor elevation, usage of materials, 
and greenery, etc. 

According to the available data, a regulatory plan for Blagaj was 
prepared for the period 2011 to 2021 dealing with land use; building 
analyses in terms of floor elevation, values and historical period; and basic 
concepts for the development of the locality. Recommendations defined by 
the commission regarding the criteria for Designating Properties as 


' “The transition period led to the reshaping of urban fabric and in many cases 
caused the loss of urban values. The strengthening of private ownership, an open 
market economy, globalization, and the new territorial arrangement are some of 
the influences on this urban development in transition” (Nasrallah & Kudumovic, 
2016, 51). 
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National Monuments have also been integrated. On the ground, recommended 
activities relating to heritage preservation have not been implemented, and 
many construction activities, including the building of illegal structures, 
harm the authenticity of the place. 

Travnik contains many structures from the Ottoman period, including 
residential buildings, mosques, churches, tombstones, medresas, bezistan, 
bridges, and clock towers; structures from the Austro-Hungarian period, 
such as schools, factories, hospitals, military caserne (military barracks), 
etc.; and those from between the world wars that should be included 
within the border of the historically protected area. According to the 
criteria on Designating Properties as National Monuments, the protected 
site of the cultural landscape of Plava Voda includes the tombs of 
Travnik’s Mufti Mehmed Efendi and his spouse Aji8a Hanuma, in addition 
to the building of the Lutfiana (Rudolfs) Cafe. The criteria include 
protective measures for these monuments according to which only 
maintenance, conservation, and restoration are allowed for such structures. 
Furthermore, it is prohibited to build any new structures in the area of 
national monuments and it is suggested that measures to decrease the 
impact on the cultural landscape should be included in the regulatory plan 
of the historical zone. The existing regulatory plan for the historic zone 
was prepared in the 1980s; however, it has not been updated and the area 
has no guidelines on intervention. This has resulted in the severe alteration 
of the urban fabric, including at the Plava Voda site. 

Uncontrolled processes at both sites include those of tourism. Although 
visits by tourists bring benefits, they nevertheless bring a number of 
negative aspects and there is not a focus on exploiting the potential of the 
place in the right way. The insufficient development of infrastructure, 
parking spaces, tourist programs, and accommodation capacity all reduce 
the potential of possible self-sustainable use of this heritage. However, the 
use of such heritage space is not satisfactory and the current connection to 
the environment leads to such heritage being inadequately presented. 

Taking into account the correlation between the natural and built 
environments, which have been developed over centuries in an inseparable 
form, future plans should provide for the preservation of this specificum. 
Therefore, guidelines for the preservation, usage, and development should 
be prepared not only for individual facilities and the historic core, but also 
for the surroundings or natural environment, integrating the preservation 
of heritage with the contemporary needs of users of the space (Taylor, 
2014, 188). This would provide an image of the sites (cultural landscape) 
being established, respecting the cultural (tangible and intangible) heritage 
values of built and natural heritage. 
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To be in-line with the principles of sustainability, any future plan 
should integrate the following: encourage the local population to 
participate in heritage preservation and to value their heritage more; to 
follow appropriate design principles for new structures and open spaces; to 
enhance the natural elements, considering environmental protection; and 
to improve the visual character and representation of these sites. In 
conclusion, there is a need to establish a heritage management plan with 
actions that can provide the best results in finding a balance between 
future development and heritage preservation (Kudumovic, 2015, 42—43). 


Conclusion 


Although in both the cases selected, the values of heritage have been 
recognized in their registration as national monuments and their strong 
relationships to their natural surroundings; in the case of Plava Voda the 
importance of water elements in creating an image of the place has not 
been emphasized enough. On the other hand, in Blagaj, the slow process 
for adopting a regulatory plan has created a climate that permits actions 
that do not follow the recommendations of the commission. 

The challenges of our century include the comprehension of historical 
developments of urban settings, including their local character and 
context, and their integration and synergy with nature. Approaches and 
visions change over the centuries and lessons learned from history unlock 
a new attitude within us that directs us towards the best results. 

The two examples elaborated in this paper were Travnik and Blagaj, 
selected because of their common features in terms of the scale of heritage 
properties, the state of conservation, and built and natural peculiarities. 
Both examples reflect traditional urban tissues developed below a fortress 
and along water streams. In defining the areas to be preserved, the case of 
Blagaj illustrates how the concept of cultural landscape should be applied 
in integrating all features of heritage, including the natural and built 
physical fabric and its components. On the other hand, Travnik is a site 
that, among heritage properties, already contains a cultural landscape and 
an extended conservation area would provide a basis for a comprehensive 
and broad preservation program, including elements of water. 

General knowledge indicates that identification and assessment of the 
state of conservation and levels of integrity and authenticity are a starting 
point in applying a comprehensive approach. 

Finally, to define the mechanisms for embracing conservation and 
sustainability, it is necessary to explore the potential, opportunities, and 
weakness of a place. Among the different tasks, there are questions 
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regarding economic potential; dependency on surroundings; the state of 
the ecological condition; the awareness of the users and visitors; and the 
educational levels of those employed in these areas. These are all directly 
linked to heritage preservation and management and need to be discussed 
before any decisions are made. In doing so, countries should have clearly 
established goals that are supported by effective policies in terms of 
heritage preservation. 

Changes that have occurred due to a variety of causes are inevitable, 
but they can be understood as either opportunities or challenges. Proper 
reactions should be innovative and should integrate the preservation of 
valuable elements, integrity, and authenticity, while contributing to spatial 
production without harming existing values. 
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CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


SUSTAINABILITY PROSPECTS FOR THE URBAN 
IDENTITY OF THE SELJUK CITY OF KONYA: 
THE CASE OF ALAEDDIN MOUND! 


SEDA KULA SAY, ELIF OZLEM ORAL AYDIN 


Abstract 


Konya had an uninterrupted significance as an urban settlement 
throughout the Roman, Byzantine, Seljuk and Ottoman eras and hence 
possesses a multi-layered cultural heritage. Alaeddin Mound, which has 
always been the centre of the city, incorporates many cultural stratifications 
extending back to the Bronze Age. This tumulus of about twenty meters’ 
height in the middle of a flat landscape, today accommodates the Seljuk 
Alaeddin Mosque, Seljuk tombs, and a few fragments of the royal buildings, 
left over from what is known to have been the centre of the Seljuk capital 
city. 

Ottoman consciousness about conservation of historical heritage began 
only in the Tanzimat era, and was mostly associated with the efforts of the 
central authorities. Hence Konya, engaging in a process of modernization at 
the end of the nineteenth century, was confronted with the issue of cultural 
heritage, only when the local municipality, in an attempt to modernise the 
city, became engaged in clearing up the “stones” that they saw as being in 
the way, to change Alaeddin Mound into a park and sell off some parts of it 
in spite of the immediate reaction of the Imperial Museum and the Ministry 
of Foundations. This conflict was probably what led to people’s awareness 
about the urban identity of Konya in relation to its Seljuk heritage. 

This paper aims to investigate, using the case of Konya and Alaeddin 
Mound, in the late nineteenth and early twentieth century, how the different 


' This work has been supported by Research Fund of the Gebze Technical 
University. Project Number: GTU BAP 2016-A29. 
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conceptions of improving the urban identity clashed: one projects a modern 
transformation and the other claims a rich cultural heritage. Finally, we ask 
whether this struggle led to consciousness about the link between cultural 
heritage and urban identity. 


Keywords: Konya; Alaeddin Mound; Seljuk heritage; nineteenth 
century; Ottoman Imperial Museum. 


Konya and Alaeddin Mound 


Konya is a vast urban settlement located on a flat landscape, the most 
significant height of which is Alaeddin Hill at its centre—a mound of about 
20 m. in height. The urban tissue gradually formed around this an area of 
about 15,0000 m2, which today accommodates a large park containing the 
Seljuk Alaeddin Mosque, Seljuk tombs, and a few fragments of the royal 
buildings. The origins of Alaeddin Mound date back to Neolithic and 
Chalcolithic times. The Romans built the first inner castle on this mound 
(Atgeken 1998, 20). Anatolian Seljuks, after conquering this city from the 
Byzantines in 1097, made it their capital and built their palace and the 
Alaeddin Mosque inside this inner castle (Abicel 1987). Alaeddin I added 
an external wall whose towers were knocked down during the Moghul 
invasion in 1256 (Atgeken 1998, 12). The now inexistent city walls of 
Konya, as observed by travellers like Téxier, were in a well-preserved state 
with rectangular ashlar towers every 40 paces and a ditch, as late as 1831. 
Konya later became the centre of the Principality of the Karamanids, but on 
being conquered by Ottomans in the fifteenth century, lost its significance 
as a capital city. The Seljuk palace and kiosk were also used by the 
Ottomans, but were abandoned in the seventeenth century (Atceken 1998, 
21). New construction in Konya during the Ottoman reign was limited; 
however, Seljuk and Karamanid buildings that were still in use were 
regularly repaired and their waqfs were continued by the Ottomans. All 
Konya’s architectural heritage underwent rapid degradation during the 
nineteenth century, due to general financial and political problems, which 
led to an inability to run the waqfs properly (Musmal 2009, 107). The battle 
lost against the Kavalali army in 1832 on the Konya plains may also account 
for some damage and the neglected state of the city (Sarre 1989, 1). 

Post-Tanzimat reforms effectuated in the second half of the century had 
a two-fold impact on the urban structure of the capital city and provinces 
like Konya. First, new standards, such as grid system neighbourhoods; 
regular shaped lots; wider and straight streets; stone or brick building 
material or at least fire walls between buildings; and accelerated 
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infrastructural urban works were imposed, as part of the Building 
Regulations, on all provinces in 1849. Hence, the Tanzimat reforms forced 
the Ottoman cities to modernize and transform. Second, there was the re- 
evaluation of “Asar-1 Atika” or ancient edifices as part of Ottoman identity. 
The formation of the first museum collection in the church of St. Irene by 
Artillery Marshall Ahmet Fethi Pasa in 1846 is an early demonstration of 
this will. “Asar-1 Atika” or the Ancient Edifice Regulations were announced 
shortly after, bringing sanctions against unpermitted excavations (Onge 
2011, 115). The “Asar-1 Atika” concept mostly covered archaeological finds 
from Greco-Roman or Byzantine sites until Islamic Turkish architectural 
heritage also began to be considered heritage in the twentieth century. 

In March 1863, inspectors were sent to the provinces to supervise the 
implementation of the new Tanzimat rules. Indeed, two important issues of 
the Tanzimat vision, namely “modernisation” and “cultural heritage 
preservation” were soon to clash when put into practice in cities with 
architectural heritage. In this context, the conduct of both the executors, that 
is the central authorities and local administrators, and the receivers, the local 
people, were determinant factors in the co-existence of these two trends to 
build up an urban and/or national identity. This tension is an ever-existing 
one and the conduct of the mentioned actors is always important in ensuring 
a sustainable urban identity. 

This paper discusses these actors’ interaction, as well as the consequences 
of coexisting modernisation and historical heritage preservation efforts in 
Konya, an example where architectural heritage was tightly integrated with 
the living urban texture. We also trace a century-long Konya agenda and 
state policy in six periods so as to finally comment on the evolution of the 
perception of this heritage with the shift from active functional spaces to 
part of urban/national identity, in parallel with very active urban 
modernisation efforts. 
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Fig. 17-1 1850-1897 state of Alaeddin Mound in Konya’s centre 


1840-1875 


The early Tanzimat era did not change much in Konya (see fig.17-1). A 
very disastrous fire in 1867 swallowed two thirds of the wooden-structured 
earth-covered shops and marketplace, the historical Yiksek Mosque and the 
Kap Mosque (Onge 2011, 114, 116) (Musmal 2009, 107), triggering major 
transformations. The new market was planned in a grid fashion with wider 
cobblestone-covered roads (Dogan n.d.) and built in stone over two years 
then named after the governor as Tevfikiye Market (Musmal 2009, 108). 
This modernisation operation, however, destroyed what was left of the 
Seljuk urban tissue. Local authorities were strongly encouraged to 
reconstruct Konya’s burnt down regions in a prosperous manner and 
according to the new Building Regulations (“A.} MKT.MHM.39166” 1284) 
(“MVL73965” 1284). Stones from the Seljuk city walls were used in the 
reconstruction of the new market and the new sewer (Musmal 2009, 108) 
(Onge 2011, 123). A production workshop was also planned as part of the 
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market complex (Firat 2005). A stone cellar was built out of ancient city 
wall material to hold the governorship archives (Dogan n.d.) (Gdk¢e 2015). 
The governor also had a print house established, possibly in the same cellar 
that started to issue the Konya Vilayet Journal in 1869, and had a Riistiye 
school constructed (Musmal 2009, 107). Kap: Mosque is known to have 
been rebuilt in 1868. As for the burnt down Yiiksek Mosque, a new sultanate 
Mosque, the Aziziye, was built there in a Baroque-rococo style in 1875. 
Furthermore a wooden clock tower was added on top of the Eflatun Masjid 
on Aladdin Hill (Onge 2011, 128), whose clock was provided by the Sultan 
himself to meet the demands of a modernising town (Atcgeken 1998, 28). 

Hence, at this stage of development, realised at the expense of the last 
remains of the city walls whose stones were reused in new construction, the 
preservation of historical heritage was not at all a priority for local 
administrators (Musmal 2009, 118-19). 


1876 and 1° Constitution-1892 


After the assignment of Osman Hamdi Bey as director of the Imperial 
Museum in 1881, the 1874 revised Regulation for Ancient Edifices was 
once more, and comprehensively, renewed in 1884 (Kosay 2013a, 28). 
From the very start, archaeological expeditions to Greco-Roman sites and 
the preservation of Islamic-Turkish heritage were handled separately. The 
attention of European researchers was focused on the former; whereas the 
latter was part of daily life and under the supervision of the Ministry of 
Foundations. However, as his letters to the prime minister reveal, Osman 
Hamdi Bey, as head of the museum, had, as a primary motive in establishing 
the Imperial School of Fine Arts in 1882, the education of new artists and 
architects who would absorb and re-assess Turkish-Islamic arts to create a 
new and indigenous Turkish art. In this context, the establishment of a 
separate department for Reparation and Construction within the Ministry of 
Foundations in 1880 was also a sign of a determination to preserve Islamic- 
Turkish heritage (Kahraman 2006, 140). 
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Fig. 17-2 Before and after the repair of Alaeddin Mosque in 1889. 


As described in a 1869 circular, the architectural pieces and other 
ancient items revealed in Konya province were either sent to Istanbul 
(Musmal 2009, 79), or collected first in Alaeddin Mosque and its attached 
tombs, then in the unused and partially demolished Siileymaniye Bedesten 
(Onge 2011, 117-18). Initiatives of the central authorities to improve 
Islamic-Turkish heritage conservation found their first counterparts in 
Konya with the repair of Inceminare Madrasa in 1876 by Tahir Pasa, a 
philanthropist. The fifteenth century Dursun Fakih Mosque would also be 
repaired in 1888 on his initiative and afterwards named Tahir Pasa Mosque. 
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Kemaliye or Kiiciik Karatay Medrese was also repaired at this time by 
Postnisin Abdiilvahid Celebi and so was Karatay Medrese (Onge 2011, 
123). 

As for the repair of Alaeddin Mosque in the 1880s, after continual effort 
by the governor, Sururi Pasa (Onge 2011, 126), it must have been carried 
out by the Ministry of Foundations’ new department for Reparation and 
Construction. Aydin points out that this repair completely changed the 
heavily damaged eastern facade (R. Aydin 2014). It also combined the 
internal decorations with the addition of Baroque-rococo ornaments. This 
was an operation that lasted until at least June 1892 (““VGM 3258” 1889); it 
was not a restoration, for changes irrelevant to the original building were 
carried out (see Fig. 17-2). Correspondence about the leaking roof continued 
until 1896 and extra money was requested to revet the superstructure with 
lead in 1892, accompanied by the explanation that it was not possible to 
reproduce the waterproof high quality original mortar revetment of the 
superstructure (R. Aydin 2014). 

Hence, local actors’ attempts to preserve Turkish-Islamic heritage in the 
provinces accelerated in the 1880s, encouraged also by the official opening 
of the Imperial Museum at the Cinili kiosk in Istanbul (Kosay 2013a, 1-21), 
and the revised Museum Regulations of 1889 (Onge 2011, 131). However, 
these were still only “repairs” aimed at rejuvenating historical, but still 
functional buildings, rather than restorations preserving heritage. As such, 
structures not in use could easily be destroyed and reused, such as the use 
of stones from the old city walls for the 1881-1883 construction of the new 
governor’s offices (Onge 2011, 123). The removal of some ashlar and one 
of the lion sculptures from the ground level of the eastern wall of the 
Alaeddin kiosk sometime before 1890 (Onge 2011, 144) was also a result 
of such an attitude and had a negative impact on the building’s load bearing 
system. 

Meanwhile, Konya was also modernising. The governor’s offices were 
completed in 1887 and its neighbourhood developed rapidly with several 
new buildings for offices, a post office, banks, restaurants, and hotels, etc. 
(Gékce 2015). The first Konya Idadi was opened in 1889 (Musmal 2009, 
108). A brand new “Hamidiye” quarters was established in 1891 for 
immigrants on the eastern border of the Alaeddin Hill based on a grid plan 
(Onge 2011, 122). Foreign missionary institutions also constructed 
buildings, namely a new French school (1893) and the Jenanyan Apostolic 
Institute School (1892) (Ozdemir 2013), as well as a number of sumptuous 
stone mansions built in the 1890s on the southern skirts of the Alaeddin Hill 
by rich Maronite families from Lebanon (Onge 2015). 
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1892-1908 


Official circulars and correspondence of 1892-1893 depict a more 
organised interest in Islamic-Turkish heritage in the provinces. A December 
1892 circular on preserving Anatolian Principalities’ and Seljuk era 
edifices, and to have transportable items sent to the Imperial Museum, was 
followed by the initiative of the Konya governorship to make an inventory 
of Seljuk and Principalities’ era edifices (Musmal 2009, 95). A map of the 
inner city walls is also known to have been prepared at this time by a certain 
Hakki Bey (Onge 2011, 124). Finally, there is the request of the museum 
director, Osman Hamdi Bey, from the Ministry of Education for copies or 
photographs of inscriptions from the Greek, Roman or Seljuk eras (Kosay 
2013b, 2, 333-34). The first visit of the German orientalist Friedrich Sarre, 
to undertake comprehensive research in Konya took place shortly 
afterwards in 1895 (Basak 2016). But inappropriate interventions into 
historical buildings still persisted, such as the conversion of the old Nasuh 
Bey Mosque, used as a library, to a storage space sometime before 1897, 
and the demolition of the Zindankale area of the city walls to be used as 
building material for new construction in 1897 (Onge 2011, 123, 130). 

The arrival of the railway in Konya in 1897 (Onge 2011, 130), as well 
as the governorship of Avlonyali Ferit Pasa between 1898 and 1902 
(Musmal 2009, 109), were milestones in Konya’s urban development and 
heritage preservation efforts. The railway connection accelerated 
urbanisation and fostered the city’s economy. Reforms were implemented 
in terms of construction, infrastructure, security, and also the preservation 
of historical heritage. Ferit Pasa’s efforts during his governorship and later 
as prime minister to build waterways to Konya plains, benefiting from the 
Anatolian Railway Company’s sources, resulted in a great leap forward in 
Konya’s economy (Musmal 2015). The “Istasyon street” was built from the 
station skirting the southern edge of Alaeddin Hill towards the east, where 
the new government building was located (Onge 2015), acting like a ring 
road around the historic core of the city. 

The significance of this period is the close cooperation of central and 
local authorities to preserve Turkish-Islamic historical heritage in Konya. 
The efforts of the Imperial Museum to preserve Turkish Islamic heritage 
accelerated at the turn of the century, accompanied by an increasing number 
of new architects with an Imperial School of Fine Arts background, and 
these efforts seem to focus on Konya edifices. The assistant director of the 
Imperial Museum, Halil Edhem Bey, personally visited Konya in 1898 and 
presented a report to the governor about his findings; whereupon a 
preservation commission was formed in Konya (Musmal 2009, 95, 96). 
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Moreover, correspondence between the Ministry of Foundations and the 
Konya governorship dated 5" December 1898 reveals that the governor, 
declaring Alaeddin Mound to be a very valuable piece of heritage and 
warning the Ministry of Foundations that it should be protected against all 
zoning and construction, received a response from the latter that the value 
of Alaeddin Hill was evident and any demand to construct over it would 
naturally be refused (“VGM_DEFTER_04231 00054” 1898). This 
cooperation between the museum and governor Ferit Pasa continued, so that 
in February 1899, Konya Museum, as a first branch of the Imperial 
Museum, was planned in a separate building on the premises of Konya Idadi 
School (Kosay 2013a, 1-284)*. Ferit Pasa issued a circular to all 
administrators in the province to report and send any historical items found 
to the newly built Konya Museum (Onge 2011, 131), which was officially 
inaugurated on 11" December 1899 (Kosay 2013a, 1-286). He asked the 
Ministry of Foundations to restore Islamic edifices in Konya and to have the 
architect Kemalettin Bey sent, who had recently completed his education in 
Germany focusing on the architecture of ancient buildings. He also 
requested the Sultan’s support to realise these restorations*. Consequently, 
Kemalettin Bey, Ahmet Tevhid Bey, and Guillaume Berggren are known to 
have visited Konya at the turn of the century (Onge 2011, 130, 152). Halil 
Edhem Bey also came to Konya in 1900 with his master foreman and 
decided on the transportation of some items to Istanbul (Musmal 2009, 111). 
The railway connection and accommodation facilities greatly encouraged 
the visits by the museum authorities and local and foreign researchers to 
Konya, and accelerated archaeological excavations and the transportation 
of historic artefacts. Governor Ferit Pasa is also known to have cooperated 
with the Ministry of Foundations on repairing the Sadrettin Konevi Mosque 
and Tomb (Atceken 1998, 144) and Ince Minare Madrasa in 1899-1900 
(Onge 2011, 147) (Atceken 1998, 257). Siileymaniye Bedesten, which 
previously housed historical items and was demolished at an unknown date, 
is known to have been replaced by the newly built Konya Sanayi School, 
inaugurated by Ferit Pasa in 1901 (Firat 2005), an educational institution 
important for both the city’s modernisation and heritage conservation. 

The city’s modernisation continued after the governorship of Ferit Pasa. 
A modern hotel was built near the railway station in 1904 (Levant Herald 
1908); a new water tank was built on Alaeddin Hill in the same year (Onge 
2011, 139); and a public equestrian railcar was transferred from Thessaloniki 


? Interestingly, shortly before that on 18'* November 1899, Osman Hamdi Bey is 
known to have presented a petition to the Sultan to reserve part of the newly built 
Istanbul museum building for Islamic works (Kosay 2013a, 1-305, 312). 

3 As detailed in BOA archive document Y.MTV 204/41 (Musmal 2009, 110). 
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and started operating along the Railway Station Street in 1906 (Onge 2011, 
139, 140). 
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La fagade du Palais. 


Fig. 17-3 State of the Seljuk kiosk on Alaeddin Mound in 1896. 


On the other hand, some new excavations in Konya Eregli area in 1901 
revealed the huge Sidamara tomb (Kosay 2013a, 1-59), whereupon the 
Austrian archaeologist, Dr. Rudolf Haberday, and his team visited Konya 
and Aydin provinces with the controlled permission of the museum in 1902 
(Kosay 2013a, 1-60). Surveys and restorations were taken up by local 
authorities too and Konya municipality’s engineer, a certain “Th. Rizos”, 
prepared architectural drawings and a report on the historical buildings on 
Alaeddin Mound in 1905 (Kogsay 2013a, 1-342, 347) (see Fig.17-3). A 1908 
graduate of Sanayi-i Nefise School Section of Architecture, Thrasivoulos 
Rizos declared himself to have worked as Konya municipality’s engineer 
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for 16 years and presented himself as the “museum collaborator and restorer 
of Seljuk Edifices” (Kula Say 2014, 366, 367)’. 

The accessibility of the city also attracted burglars and smugglers. Many 
pieces were stolen from Alaeddin Hill between 1905 and 1907 (Onge 2011, 
146), like the mihrab of Beyhekim Madrasa smuggled out to Germany in 
1905 (Musmal 2009, 111). As a precaution, the renewed Regulations for 
Ancient Edifices issued in 1906 also covered Turkish Islamic Edifices 
(Musmal 2009, 93). 


1908 2"¢ Constitution-1914 


The Imperial Museum, probably also backed up by the new government 
of the Union and Progress Party, acted to prevent demolitions and robbery 
of Turkish-Islamic heritage. The preparations for the approaching 
International Exhibition of Masterpieces of Islamic Art in Munich must 
have been a motivation, as Konya province became the focus of attention. 
Halil Edhem Bey, who would take over the direction of the Imperial 
Museum in 1910, made several research visits to Konya and mid-Anatolia 
between 1908 and 1911 (Onge 2011, 131, 133) (Karaduman 2004). He had 
Sidamara tomb excavated and transported to Istanbul in 1909 (Kosay 2013a, 
1-273). His report dated 5™ April 1910 addressed to the Ministry of 
Education and the Ministry of Foundations was entitled “Report about 
Thefts from Mosques and Masdjids” and its content was predominantly 
about incidents at Konya and the need for urgent precautions to be taken. 
Whereas the report, critical of the Ministry of Foundations, urged the 
keeping of a better watch over movable properties, it also emphasised that 
interventions by architects and specialists should keep immovable 
properties intact. Consequently, the Ministry of Education formed a 
commission reporting to the director of the Imperial Museum for the 
preservation of architectural heritage belonging to the Ministry of 
Foundations (Kosay 2013a, 1-312, 314, 362). During these days, the 
Imperial Museum, as well as the engineer of Konya municipality, the 
architect Rizos, wrote to the Konya Directorate of Education requesting the 


4 However, this was a controversial intervention. Rizo was also accused by 
Abdiilkadir Erdogan (an intellectual, writer and later museum director in Istanbul 
from Konya) of having recommended local authorities to extract the lion sculpture 
on the east side of the Alaeddin kiosk and place it at the entrance of the army 
barracks and hence caused the collapse of the kiosk three months afterwards on the 
6th April 1907 (Onge 2011, 144). Sarre also reports in his book that half of upper 
floor collapsed in Sth April 1907 and one of the lion sculptures was kept in Istanbul 
museum from 1908 on (Sarre 1989, 3,4). 
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transfer of architectural pieces around Alaeddin Mound and the Konya 
Cumra Dedemo§lu village mound near Catalhdyiik, to the Konya Museum 
(Kosay 2013a, 1-342, 347). In addition, the Konya governorship, in July 
1910, presented a report about ancient edifices in Konya province to the 
Ministry of Interiors, stating that they had already applied to the Ministry of 
Foundations requesting the repair of Tasmedrese and Seyyid Mahmud 
Hayrani tomb and mosque complex, but had received no response (Musmal 
2009, 112). An unsuccessful attempt by governor Arifi Pasa in 1910 to 
repair Inceminare madrasa is also to be noted (Onge 2011, 147). 

Alarmed by these, the Ministry of Foundations expanded its Reparation 
and Construction Department in 1909, recruiting more and better-skilled 
architects and engineers (Kahraman 2006, 140) and urgently sent its 
director, Kemalettin Bey, to Konya, whose report and solution proposals 
were published in 1911 (Onge 2011, 133, 152) (Karaduman 2004) (Basak 
2016). The consequent measures taken by the Ministry of Foundations in 
Konya included the recruitment of watchmen; yearly inspector visits to 
monuments; the registering of monuments to be protected; documentation 
of the architectural properties of monuments; and supervision of the repair 
of monuments to be performed according to their original forms (Musmal 
2009, 99). 

The year of 1911 witnessed other improvements in terms of consciousness 
about Turkish Islamic heritage. The Istanbul Enthusiasts Association was 
founded (Onge 2011, 132) and a Konya branch of the Historic Ottoman 
Committee headed by a nationalist, Celebi Efendi, was founded by the 
governor Arifi Pasa (Taser 2012). The Ministry of Foundations reorganized 
its Department of Reparation and Construction so as to be administered via 
regional directorates; Konya was placed in the third region of the provincial 
organization (Kahraman 2006, 13, 14). Kemalettin Bey’s article “Alaeddin 
Tepesi Bir Tiirk Akropolii” appeared in Tiirk Yurdu magazine in the same 
year. He stated that the remnant stones/bricks of the ancient castle and the 
kiosk should be preserved and never again used as construction material and 
that the hill should not be transformed into a park for this would interfere 
with its historic value (Uz & Ceylan 2016). 

Meanwhile, there were indeed some changes around Alaeddin Hill, like 
the construction of a French Catholic church next to the French school and 
a new Greek School to the southwest of the Greek and Armenian churches 
in 1910 (Onge 2011, 142); a theatre building as an annex to the Greek school 
in 1910 (R. Aydin 2014); and an American mission hospital on the southern 
skirts in 1911 (Onge 2011, 142). The greatest intervention came when the 
local municipality decided in 1911 to convert Alaeddin Hill into a partly 
recreational and a partly residential area (Onge 2011, 145). As recorded in 
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an official document dated 22"¢ March 1911 addressed to the Ministry of 
Education by the prime minister, the Museum Directorate informed the 
Ministry of Interiors and the Ministry of Education that Konya municipality 
was zoning and selling off the environs of Alaeddin Mound as private 
property and asked that this to be stopped immediately (““MF.MKT 1168- 
49” 1911). In this document, the prime minister demanded that this 30,000 
m2 area be designated by the Konya Provincial Board as sultanate land so 
that it could be properly preserved. The next day, on 23 march 1911, the 
Ministry of Foundations and the Ministry of Education wrote to the Ministry 
of Interiors that the intervention of Konya municipality was against the law 
and should be stopped right away (Musmal 2009, 115-17). It must have 
taken some time to stop the local authorities for it was also reported on the 
6" of April by the Konya Directorate of Foundations to the ministry that 
Konya municipality was having masons extract ancient stones and break 
them up and that about fifty such ancient stones had already been 
demolished or taken away. The directorate requested the governorship of 
Konya to urgently issue a written demand to stop this (Kosay 2013a, 1-327— 
30). It is indeed astonishing that Konya municipality dared to take such 
action despite the recent inspections and reports on the historical heritage 
and entered into conflict with the Ministry of Foundations and the Imperial 
Museum, representing the central state. In reaction, a royal irade BOA 
DH.ID 129-2/1 was issued on 19" April 1912, which ordered that the 
demolishing of sacred Islamic buildings and other ancient edifices in Konya 
and Karaman was to be prevented; and no buildings should be allowed to 
be constructed on Alaeddin Hill (Kosay 2013a, 1-66). Following this, on 
28" July 1912 the Regulations for the Preservation of Monuments were 
issued, which set out country-wide sanctions against intervention into 
ancient castles and walls, the very exceptional conditions under which they 
could be knocked down, and detailed the relevant institutions they were 
under the supervision of (Madran 2002). 

Another important development was that the Islamic Foundations 
Museum, which had long been planned, was finally founded by the Minister 
of Foundations, Urgiiplii Hayri Bey, in 1912. The Islamic items collected in 
the Cinili kiosk of the Imperial Museum were to be exhibited in this new 
museum. Its director, with a reference from Kemalettin Bey, was named 
Nihad (Nigisberk) Bey, an architect from the Imperial School of Fine Arts 
(Kosay 2013a, 1-332-36). 

Just before the war in July 1914, the Imperial Museum informed the 
governorship of Konya that the French architect Ernest Hébrard, a graduate 
of the Paris Ecole des Beaux Arts was coming to examine Alaeddin Mosque 
and Karatay and Ince Minareli Madrasas and asked it to prepare an urban 
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plan for Konya (Kosay 2013a, 1-352). French sources reveal that Hebrard 
did indeed fulfil his purpose; however, the results of his work are yet 
unrevealed. It may be noted that, at the sight of the negative impact of 
Konya municipality’s intervention in 1911, the museum and the central 
authorities tried to orient the development of Konya city towards an 
organized plan that was respectful of its historical heritage. 


1914-1927 


During the war years, the emphasis on Turkish Islamic heritage 
continued and the Imperial School of Fine Arts was relocated in 1916 to 
make way for the newly founded Ancient Oriental Edifices Museum (Kosay 
2013a, 303). In addition, a permanent town council for the preservation of 
historical heritage was formed and the Ministry of Interiors issued a 
resolution about the preservation of historical and national heritage (Onge 
2011, 117, 152). 

Konya’s development, on the other hand, though not unaffected by the 
First World War, did not stop. The architect, Muzaffer Bey, the renowned 
author of Liberty Monument in Istanbul, was invited to Konya by governor 
Hisnii Bey and worked there for 6 years until his death in 1920, producing 
school buildings and many government projects in the First National Style 
(Sdézen & Diilgerler 1978). In 1917, the first electric factory was built on the 
east of Alaeddin Hill (Onge 2011, 140); the performance hall of the Greek 
school was transformed into the cinema Goékalp via governor Muammer 
Bey’s efforts (H. Aydin 2008); and the prestigious Muammeriye street was 
opened to link the government square to Alaeddin Mound and the main 
station road (Onge 2011, 140). The governor Muammer Bey also planted 
trees on Alaeddin Hill and reorganized it as a park in the years 1917-1918, 
partially realising the 1911 project of the municipality (Onge 2011, 145). 
Konya was invaded in 1919-1920 by Italian soldiers, who did not much 
interfere with the city’s administration and urban life, which could still 
accommodate Turkish nationalistic organisations and press. 

As for the limited number of Konya restorations in this period, we can 
name Sultan Selim Mosque, which was restored by Muzaffer Bey (S6zen & 
Diilgerler 1978). In 1917, another comprehensive research article by 
Kemaleddin Bey about Alaeddin Mound was published, specifically about 
the remnants of Alaeddin Palace and Karatay Madrasa (Kemalettin 1917) 
(Onge 2011, 153). Apparently, the chaotic war years rendered the central 
Ottoman institutions incapable of intervening to prevent demolition and 
thefts of heritage: Eflatun Masdjid on the hill was transformed into a storage 
facility in 1917 and its clock tower dismantled (Onge 2011, 149). An official 
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communication dated 29" December 1919 reveals that very valuable 
ceramic tiles from the mihrab of a ruined Seljuk mosque in Beysehir had 
been stolen (Kosay 2013a, 1-341—42). Finally, in 1921 Konya municipality 
attempted to rearrange Alaeddin Hill and demolished a number of buildings 
and ruins, including the Armenian church; Amphilocus church; the 
remnants of the Alaeddin kiosk; and the Greek church (Onge 2011, 145— 
46). However, the new government of the National Assembly of Ankara, in 
spite of many difficulties, prioritized issues of historical heritage in its 
program dated 3"? May, 1920, which mentioned that the “protection and 
registration of old works of art” was one of the main objectives of education. 
A week later on the 10“ May, the Directorate of Turkish Ancient Edifices 
was founded. In addition to these institutional efforts, the first National 
Assembly’s government, between 1922 and 1923, repaired many monuments, 
namely 126 mosques; 31 madrasas and schools; 22 waterworks; 26 
bathhouses; and 174 estates (Onge 2011, 136). With the abolition of the 
caliphate in 1924, the Directorate of Foundations established under the 
prime minister was put in charge of all foundations. New laws in 1924 and 
1925, on the unity of education and the abolition of dervish lodges, rendered 
many dervish lodges and madrasas obsolete, whereupon their properties 
were either handed over to the Ministry of Education or sold (Onge 2011, 
136). Numerous madrasas and tombs were recklessly demolished between 
1925 and 1930 in Konya®. Onge states that after the demolition of the 
Nalinci Baba tomb in 1927 and the demolition of Gazialemsah district along 
with its historical imaret after the Greek residents of the district left in 1925, 
the area was “cleaned” and became a recreational area named “Fahrettin 
Altay Park” (Onge 2011, 130, 168, 169). 


1927-1941 


Atatiirk’s proposal to preserve Mevlana Dergah as a museum in 1926; 
the relevant decree, which was issued in April 1926; and the opening of the 
Konya Mevlana Museum in 1927 constituted a turning point (Kosay 2013a, 
2-565). The prevention of the local authorities’ attempt to demolish 
Inceminare Madrasa in 1929, after joint reports by Rudolf Meyer Riefstahl, 
an Islamic Art specialist, and Konya Museum director Yusuf Akyurt, was a 
second important step (Onge 2011, 166, 174). Atatiirk, in his letter to Ismet 


> Many blame Fahrettin Altay, the National Struggle hero, for most demolitions, 
whereas some state that the demolition of buildings was mostly the governor Izzet 
Bey’s and local municipality’s wish and that they used Altay’s name and reputation 
to prevent any local opposition to these demolitions and expropriations (Ayhan 
2012). 
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Indnii dated 20" February 1931, requested that military corps swiftly 
evacuate Konya’s monuments, which should then be rapidly surveyed and 
repaired by knowledgeable specialists (Kosay 2013a, 1-392). After this 
point, demolitions stopped in Konya and the historical heritage began to be 
surveyed, registered and restored. 

The foundation of Tiirk Tarih Cemiyeti in 1931 encouraged research 
into Konya’s cultural and architectural heritage as well (Onge 2011, 176). 
The foundation of Konya Halkevi in 1932, along with a committee 
dedicated to museum studies and exhibitions, fostered local consciousness 
of cultural heritage (Onge 2011, 175). In 1933, the Ministry of Culture 
formed a Commission for the Preservation of Monuments, whose initial 
work program included the registration, survey and restoration of several 
monuments in Konya (Onge 2011, 173), among which the restoration of 
Karatay Madrasa in 1936 was an early accomplishment (Atgeken 1998, 
229). Meanwhile, the Law of Municipalities on Building and Road 
Regulations in 1936 brought in a requirement to leave an area of minimum 
10 m. width around monuments when zoning and planning new roads. A 
new Directorate of Antiquities and Museums was established in 1935 under 
the Ministry of Culture (Onge 2011, 174), and archaeological excavations 
were carried out by Tiirk Tarih Cemiyeti on Alaeddin Hill in 1941 (Kosay 
2013a, 1-158). 

As for urban modernisation in Konya, it continued in the early 
republican era as well. Roads were enlarged and reveted; trees were planted; 
and several master plans were prepared. It was not until the 1945 master 
plan by Asim Ké6miirctioglu, who graduated from the Imperial School of 
Fine Arts in 1905, which projected a city developing radially around 
Alaeddin Hill, that any urban plan was implemented in Konya (Ak¢akaya 
2010, 58). 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, focusing on the modernisation-heritage conservation 
duality in Konya, over six periods spanning a century, the following actors 
were effective: 

The Ministry of Foundations as the owner of most architectural heritage; 
the Ministry of Education and the museum; the Imperial School of Fine 
Arts; the Sanayi Schools; central government; local governors; local 
municipalities; local elite, philanthropists and associations; local press; 
foreign missions and orientalists. In the republican era, these partly changed 
shape due to the reorganization of institutions. All parties have existed 
continuously, except during the National Struggle War. 
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All along, urban modernisation was not much restricted by efforts of 
heritage conservation, but sometimes took a secondary priority to it. 
However, the preservation of architectural and cultural heritage always 
risked being hindered or even damaged by urban modernisation and its 
consequences. Therefore, administrational and technical success of heritage 
conservation were crucial for it to be able to couple with urban 
modernisation in building-up an urban identity. 

Of the six periods analysed, those of 1892-1908 and 1927-1941 were 
most successful in terms of effectuating modernisation and heritage 
preservation together. The worst were the two consecutive periods, 1908- 
1911 and 1912-1927, when Konya’s losses of heritage were great. The 
analysis of incidents over the course of 100 years leads us to the following 
epilogue: 


e The confrontation between issues of modernisation and heritage 
preservation mostly results in a conflict where the latter is often at 
risk of being sacrificed for the sake of the former, whose need is 
immediately felt; whereas the other’s importance is more implicit 
and perceived only when lost. 

e Perceiving the importance of heritage in identity formation is closely 
linked to awareness acquired by education. In this sense embedding 
consciousness of historical heritage in education; and educating 
architects, engineers and urban planners is imperative. The local 
public, who is in constant need of identifying itself with its 
settlement, but who is also the receiver of all urban changes, should 
also be subject to similar education via schools and/or institutions 
like community centres or museums; so that it can consciously be 
part of decision mechanisms. 

e Reconciling the needs of urban modernisation and_ heritage 
preservation to build an urban identity requires both issues to be 
handled together and not one prioritized over the other. 

e Cooperation between local and central parties/authorities is essential 
in achieving this reconciliation. Channels between the two should 
always be open and working. 

e Overcoming prioritizations mostly in favour of modernisation or 
immediate needs is not so easy; for both the local and central actors 
involved may have some preferences, as well as conflicts of interest. 
The Directorate of Foundations may at times be unwilling/unable to 
provide funds or capable personnel for the maintenance/restoration 
of monuments, for it is also a corporate body whose budget has to be 
balanced. The local municipality and/or governor may at times find 
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it hard to refuse/bargain with the demands of local people. The 
central authority may tend to ignore part of a place’s historical 
heritage, as it may not be in agreement with its policies. Finally, 
political opposition between changing local and _ central 
administrations may make it hard to maintain a reliable and 
consistent cultural policy and hinder cooperation. Clearly, an 
unbiased scientific approach by an impartial institution with no 
direct interest is needed. Such an institution should be able to make 
recommendations, implement rules and enforce sanctions on both 
local and central authorities, which it then encourages to engage in 
cooperation. It should have an uninterrupted presence and be part of 
a long-term or continual cultural policy. Its strong link with 
educational institutions is also imperative to ensure an uninterrupted 
supply of capable experts, which is a constant need for the operation 
of institutions like the Imperial Museum and the School of Fine Arts. 


The scope of this paper covers developments up to the 1940s. However, the 
conclusions reached may help to address contemporary sustainability 
concerns in heritage protection and local identity issues too. Today, Turkey 
and Konya possess the necessary organisational infrastructure and scientific 
institutions responsible for the preservation of its architectural and historical 
heritage, namely the central and regional boards of preservation. Evidently, 
they lack some of the important features listed above. Their authority is 
quite limited, degrading their capacity to make recommendations, implement 
rules and to place sanctions vis-a-vis local and central authorities. What is 
more important is their alienation of local people and educational 
institutions. Their link with the Ministry of Education, as well as the rather 
late initiation into Turkish higher education of restoration, history of 
architecture and the preservation of historical heritage, has also had negative 
effects on the expertise of the technical staff of the Directorate of 
Foundations and the municipalities. The last century’s fruitful organic link 
between the Imperial Museum and the Imperial School of Fine Arts may 
not yet be there between contemporary universities and boards of 
preservation. Likewise, the local civil associations of early republican years, 
closely cooperating with the museum and greatly encouraging the 
awareness and participation of the public in historical heritage issues, have 
ceased to operate. Hence, the flow of knowledge between learned 
intellectuals and local people has been cut off, deprecating urban identity 
values and limiting the public perception of historical heritage mostly to its 
touristic/recreational opportunities (see Fig.17-4). The rejuvenation of this 
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flow in Konya or elsewhere seems to be the key to the sustainability of 
historical heritage and urban identity. 





Fig. 17- 3. 2018 “restoration” of the Seljuk kiosk on Alaeddin Mound. 
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Figures 


Fig. 17-1 1850-1897 state of Alaeddin Mound in Konya’s centre (Onge, 
2015). 

Fig. 17-2 Before and after the repair of Alaeddin Mosque in 1889 (Aydin, 
2014). 
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Fig. 17-3 State of the Seljuk kiosk on Alaeddin Mound in 1896 (Servet-i 
Fiinun, 1896). 

Fig. 17-4 2018 “restoration” of the Seljuk kiosk on Alaeddin Mound 
(Author's photograph). 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


TRANSFORMATION OF THE URBAN CULTURAL 
LANDSCAPE THROUGH THE PERSPECTIVE 
OF A FAMILY MANSION: 

MEBUS MUNIR BEY MANSION 
IN SULEYMANIYE! 


MINE ESMER 


Abstract 


This paper examines the physical and social environment in the 
Stileymaniye urban historical area during and after the nineteenth century 
by exploring the history of a family mansion and its surroundings. It 
places emphasis on how the area has changed from a residential area for 
the Ottoman and early republican elite to an area of slums for the lowest 
income groups and migrants. The abandonment of the mansion of Mebus 
Miinir Bey clearly marks the threshold of unbearability of its 
transformation for previous inhabitants. In 1948, the structure itself, and 
the delicate furniture it possessed, was sold at auction, defining a sharp 
change in the sociodemographic rank of the neighborhood. 
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The Siileymaniye Urban Zone, a World Heritage Site (WHS) since 
1985, located on the historic peninsula of Istanbul, comprises the districts 
of Sileymaniye, Vefa, and Vezneciler. The area preserved its authentic 
urban features, more or less without any major changes excepting 
earthquake and fire damage, until the middle of the twentieth century. 
However, it underwent radical change in the second half of the twentieth 
century. This paper takes as its focal point the mansion of an ex-member 
of the Ottoman Assembly, but expands the boundaries of its research to 
include the whole Siileymaniye Urban Zone in order to more fully 
understand the problems of preservation in the urban cultural landscape. 


Keywords: Sileymaniye; mansion; Vefa; urban preservation; cultural 
landscape; world heritage; Mebus Minir Bey. 


1. Sileymaniye Neighbourhood and its Short History 


On the Pervititch map, plate number 42, dating to 1934, on island 32, 
to the southeast of the Vefa Kilise Camii, one can easily spot the mansion 
of Mebus Miinir Bey. This paper introduces Mebus Minir Bey to the 
reader through his mansion and family history and discusses the 
transformation of the area over the course of a century. 

The Stileymaniye neighbourhood, on the historic peninsula, belongs to 
the core of “Old Istanbul.” Dating back, initially, to the Greek city-state of 
Byzantium, and later, to the capital of the Roman, Eastern Roman, and 
Ottoman empires—the traces of the city’s long past can be observed in its 
unique multi-layered architectural heritage. The mansion of Miinir Bey, 
located at the Vefa section of Siileymaniye, was built on the western slope 
of the third hill on the historic peninsula. 

With archaeological finds discovered during the rescue-excavations of 
Marmaray and the metro railways from 2004 onwards, the history of 
settlement on the historic peninsula has been pushed back to the Neolithic 
Period; yet as far as Stileymaniye is concerned, our knowledge remains 
scarce and is mostly based on ancient chronicles. Mango cites sources 
such as Zosimus and Dionysios Byzantios, who reported that in antiquity 
there was a zeugma (neck) on the peninsula at the point where the sea 
made a recession towards the land, forming bays from both sides at 
Yenikap1 and Unkapani; this was later filled in, in order to gain a vast area 
for construction (Mango 1990, 17). The Sileymaniye area is located 
outside the walls of the Greek city-state ([loAn) Byzantium, which was 
founded in 680 BCE; the oldest standing monument in the area is the 
Valens Aqueduct, which dates to the second to fourth centuries CE. The 
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area is rich in architectural and archaeological heritage with edifices dating 
from the second to the twenty-first century. 

In the early Byzantine Period, there was a palace called Konstantianai 
in the Vefa section of Stileymaniye (Berger 1988, 471). With its central 
position in the city and close proximity to Nymphaeum Maximum, 
Siileymaniye was a neighbourhood for rich and aristocratic families. In the 
late Byzantine Period, with demographic, social, and economic changes, 
three monasteries with large gardens were founded around the 
neighbourhood. The Kilise Camii, an important monument in the Vefa 
neighbourhood that survives to this day and dates from the mid-Byzantine 
Period, is believed to have been the main church (katholikon) of one these 
monasteries (Mango 1958, 429). 

After the conquest of Constantinople by Mehmed I], the policy of the 
conqueror towards the city was to use its topographical features for the 
settlement of different ethnoreligious groups. According to this policy, 
Muslims were settled on the hilltops, while non-Muslims were settled 
mostly on the shores and particularly near the walls and gates of the city 
(Paspatis 1890, 220). The Ottoman pashas built their mansions on the 
hills, enjoying unique panoramas of the sea, just like the former Byzantine 
nobility. Starting from the Ottoman Period, Sitileymaniye can roughly be 
divided into sub-sections, which retain the same names to the present day. 
Vefa, Kiiciikpazar, and Sehzadebasi, together with the central area of 
Siileymaniye constitute the zone. 

As a result of this settlement policy, after the conquest the Vefa 
neighbourhood, which was located on the western slope of the third hill, 
became a Muslim neighbourhood where important members of the 
Ottoman elite resided. The ulema of Mehmed II and Bayezit H, such as 
Molla Hiisrev, Molla Giirani, and Sheikh Vefa Efendi, established their 
residences here and donated money for monuments to be built around the 
area (Erdogan 1941, 5). In the years of Sheikh Vefa, Vefa was a 
neighbourhood full of mansions belonging to the Ottoman elite. Later, 
Sinan contributed imposing mosque complexes—during his age, Istanbul 
evolved into a majestic Muslim capital with great landmarks. The complex 
of Suleiman I on the third hill changed the silhouette and topography of 
the area and the civil architecture and the various monuments in it made 
the neighbourhood very special. The ateliers of the Ottoman Corps of the 
Royal Architects (Hassa Mimarlar Ocag1), called Mimarbas1 Karhanesi, 
was established in Vefa (Turan 1963, 159). This organization undertook 
formal building and restoration works for the Ottoman state and was one 
of the most important schools of the palace (Necipoglu 2005, 20). Vefa 
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neighbourhood preserved the above-mentioned socioeconomic and urban 
features until the middle of the twentieth century. 

The abundance of madrasas, primary schools, and library buildings 
from the Ottoman era clearly reveal the importance of the neighbourhood, 
as well as the social status of its inhabitants, who consisted of Ottoman 
pashas, viziers, and ulema. The Atif Efendi and Sehit Ali Pasa libraries are 
important cultural monuments and illustrate the socio-cultural fabric of the 
neighbourhood. The Atif Efendi Library is an important example of 
eighteenth century architecture in Istanbul. It is located at the crossroads of 
Vefa and Sari Bayezit avenues, and Tirendaz Street at Vefa. It is one of the 
major libraries of the Pious Foundations. It was founded by Mustafa Atif 
Efendi who served three consecutive times as financial officer of the 
empire during the reign of Sultan Mahmud I (1730-1754). The Sehit Ali 
Pasa Library is also located at Vefa—in the courtyard of Vefa High 
School, which is a widely known educational institution. In 1715, Ali 
Pasa, before becoming a martyr, established his personal library in a 
building in the courtyard of his mansion, which no longer survives (Erdogan 
1994, 146-147). Sebsefa Kadin, Recai Mehmed Efendi, Ataullah Efendi, 
Nevruz Kadin, Kaptan Ibrahim Pasa, Siileymaniye, and Sehzade Sibyan 
schools are all Ottoman era primary schools in the neighbourhood. In 
addition, many madrasas, such as Kadilar Medresesi, Seyh Vefa Medresesi, 
Siileymaniye Evvel, Sani, Salis, Rabi Madrasas, Sehzade Medresesi, 
Siyavus Pasa Medresesi, Kepenekci Sinan Medresesi, and Ekmekcizade 
Ahmet Pasa Medresesi were important educational complexes of the 
Ottoman era. The gravestones in the cemeteries of the area also give us 
clues about the former inhabitants of the neighbourhood. 

After the conquest, non-Muslim architecture around the Vefa area 
became scarcely visible. There is only a church and an agiasma (Kimiseos 
tis Theotokou) near Kiiciikpazar, to the east of the IMC (Istanbul 
Manifaturacilar Carsisi1) blocks on Katip Celebi Avenue. The possible 
grave-site of Constantine Dragazes, the last emperor of the Byzantine 
Empire, was preserved until the 1980s, when Cibali High School was built 
on its location. 

From the early nineteenth century to the 1930s, the Sehzadebasi 
section of Siileymaniye was an important centre of entertainment and art 
in the “walled city.” There were important theatres and traditional Turkish 
shows like meddah and Karagéz at Direklerarasi (Tiitel 2007, 9). According 
to Kuban, Stileymaniye maintained its authentic fabric and _ street 
perspectives more or less intact until 1968 (Kuban 2000, 405). 
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2. The Life of Mebus Minir Bey and His Family Mansion 


Muhammed Miinir Bey, son of Mehmet Hilmi Efendi, a commander in 
the army (redif binbas1), was born in 1870 in the district of Iskilip in 
Corum Province, Central Anatolia. Miinir Bey, after his primary and 
secondary education, graduated, ranking first, from the Law School of 
Istanbul University—Mekteb-1 Hukuki Sahane in Istanbul. Miinir Bey 
started his service to the Ottoman state in 1898. Documents preserved in 
his family archive suggest that he worked in various towns and positions, 
such as at Bolu, Jerusalem (Kudiis), Hama Sanjak, Akka, Musul, Diyarbakir, 
and Kosovo, until he was elected a member of parliament in 1908 (Fig. 18- 
1). Between 1908 and 1912 he served in the Ottoman Parliament as the 
deputy for Corum. He was selected deputy for Corum a second time in the 
Turkish Grand National Assembly on the 23rd August, 1923, just before 
the republic was declared (Fig. 18-2). He took the surname Cagil when the 
relevant law was enacted. His first wife, Seniha Hanim, who died 
unexpectedly, is buried in the Sileymaniye Hazire (imperial burial area), 
in tomb number 44. His second wife, Nebile Hanim, who Miinir Bey 
married eight years after the passing of his first wife, was her sister. Nebile 
Hanim and Miinir Bey are both buried in Zincirkuyu Cemetery. 

The family archive gives some insight into Mebus Munir Bey’s family 
life and career. The documents it contains, from which subtle information 
can be drawn, can be classified as follows: Mebus Miinir Bey’s personal 
documents, e.g., a notebook detailing all his Ottoman state duties and 
places of action; his identity papers; documents offering information about 
his education; a notebook of the Ottoman Assembly members of the 
period 1908 to 1912 (II. constitutional monarchy); his Turkish republic 
documents; his Turkish republic passport; and some family photographs, 
which give small clues about the family mansion and its surroundings. 
Also, there are manuscripts concerning his ancestors: from a manuscript 
from the family archive written in diwani calligraphy, we learn that the 
maternal grandfather of Miinir Bey, Feyzullah Efendi, who was from Unye 
and was a supervisory investigator at the Ottoman court, was honored by 
Sultan Abdiilmecid by a Medjidie Nishan. 
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Fig. 18-1 Member of the Ottoman Parliament, Miinir Bey, deputy for Corum, 1908 
(Rhébus, Konstantinopolis, Pera Caddesi 359) (Cagil Family Archive). 


The mansion of Mebus (member of parliament) Miinir Bey, which 
used to exist on Kirazli Mescid Street, number 31 in the Vefa section of 
the Siileymaniye neighborhood, can be seen on the Pervititch insurance 
map, number 42, dating to 1934 (Fig. 18-3). Next to Munir Bey’s 
mansion, to the north, Emin Bey’s mansion can be seen, with its own 
courtyard wall. To the west of the mansions there is a terrace wall, which 
separates the whole building block into two levels, with a difference of 
3-4 m. The Karamiirsel weaving factory is located on the lower level. This 
allows us to surmise that by that date, industrial buildings had already 
started to penetrate the inner parts of the residential fabric from the more 
coastal areas of the Golden Horn. 
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Fig. 18-2 Member of the Turkish National Assembly, deputy for Corum Miinir 
Bey, second circuit of elections, 23rd August 1923 (Miinir Bey’s identity 
document, Cagil Family Archive). 


Unfortunately, in the focal points of the photographs we can mostly see 
family members, rather than the buildings and their environment (Fig.18- 
4). Nevertheless, the photographs offer us some basic information about 
the mansion of Minir Bey concerning: the sizes and shapes of its windows 
with depressed arches; its entrance platform, as well as its masonry 
construction, which can roughly be dated to the late nineteenth-early 
twentieth century; its simple plastered facades with cornices and 
rectangular projections with bay windows; and some information 
regarding Emin Bey’s mansion. The story of the family mansion came to 
an end when the family moved to Sisli in 1948. This was due to the 
disruption felt by the family as a result of the transformation of the 
neighborhood and the property was sold. 
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Fig. 18-3 Pervititch insurance map, No. 42 (1934). 


Before the sale of the house, an auction was arranged for the delicate 
furniture inside it. The items of the auction are listed on a newspaper 
advertisement promoting it. They included: a Psalty brand buffet table; a 
sideboard; a dining table for 18 people and matching leather-covered 
chairs; four full sets of bedroom furniture manufactured according to a 
special design; a “Sahibinin Sesi” brand phonograph and records; an 
elegant library cupboard and a Récamier couch manufactured in Vienna; 
silver embroidered draperies; a Rosenthal trinket box and _ figurines; 
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Portuguese and Chinese vases; chandeliers; Christofle plates; a barometer; 
Anatolian and Persian carpets; a Zeitter & Winkelmann concert piano; and 
various other pieces of furniture. These items well illustrate the socioeconomic 
status of the household members and their level of education. The Psaltry 
furniture is especially worth mentioning. This was produced by a company 
established by Jean Psaltry in 1867, which mostly produced satin covered 
furniture popular with wealthy families and members of the palace. Psaltry 
ended production in 1952. It is also worth mentioning that among their 
neighbors, on the same street, was the family of Mevhibe in6nii, the wife 
of the second president of the Turkish republic after Mustafa Kemal. 


AT =I 





Fig. 18-4 Mebus Miinir Bey mansion and family members (Cagil Family Archive). 


The abandonment of the mansion clearly marks a threshold in the 
transformation of the area and defines a sharp change in the sociodemographic 
rank of the neighborhood by the time the structure itself and the delicate 
furniture it was housing was sold at auction in 1948. According to the 
family members’ oral statements, their reasons for leaving the mansion 
was the decay of the neighborhood and the disturbance it gave to the 
family. Following its abandonment, the mansion, together with the 
neighboring Emin Bey mansion and the adjacent factory building, passed 
into the control of Istanbul University. The university used the whole 
island for new buildings in the second half of the twentieth century, 
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demolishing all previous structures. Still, however, the terrace wall 
remains. Moreover, in the lower part, there is a late Byzantine structure 
with a cistern underneath it, which was restored in 2010; in the upper part 
one can see an Ottoman brick masonry structure, mostly in ruins, in the 
area of the Vefa campus of Istanbul University, where the School of 
Foreign Languages and the Faculty of Aquaculture Resources are located. 


3. Transformation of the Siileymaniye Neighbourhood 
in the Twentieth Century 


In the nineteenth century, Ottoman industry started to develop on the 
shores of the Golden Horn because of the ease of access and transportation 
its shores provided. Unfortunately, the first master plan for Istanbul in the 
republican era, which was made by Henri Prost in 1936, suggested that 
more industrial facilities should be built on the shores of the Golden Horn. 
In the following years, Prost’s master plan continued to be used by 
successive Turkish planners. Therefore, the Golden Horn area, as well as 
the Stileymaniye neighborhood, was transformed into an area housing 
factories and ateliers of various sizes, changing its residential character. 
Another important factor in this change, was the opening of Atatirk 
Boulevard on the 27 February, 1943. This was a major town planning act 
of the early 1940s, during the republican era, which resulted in the 
demolition of some monuments, as well as of many houses. It further 
brought about significant changes, such as a major change in the volume 
of buildings, their average proportions, and their lots. The enlarged width 
of roads also invited more motor vehicles, while the continuous 
construction of new buildings and facilities further altered its previous 
residential character. Concerning the inhabitants of the area, the 
demographic and social status of the neighborhood changed drastically in 
the following years. 

After the 1950s, the inhabitants of Siileymaniye, responding to 
changing physical and social environment factors, sold their houses in 
order to move to the new “select” neighborhoods of Istanbul, leaving their 
houses to new migrants. The neighborhood became the first “stop” for 
migrants, providing accommodation with very low rents. As the new 
owners/tenants of the houses could not appreciate their value, some of 
them were transformed into small ateliers or storage spaces, while other 
big houses and mansions were rented by the room to migrant families, 
completely changing their inner spatial features. As such, maintenance 
problems arose, which resulted in the loss of many structures (Ahunbay 
1998, 5). 
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The Stileymaniye Urban Historical Area was selected for UNESCO’s 
World Heritage List in 1985. However, when the Siileymaniye complex 
and its built environment were accepted onto the WHL, the neighborhood 
was already full of ateliers and factories, with buildings of enormous size 
that had been built by joining the smaller lots of previous timber structures. 
The picturesque silhouette of the Stileymaniye Mosque complex, with the 
timber structures surrounding it, was affected by the abovementioned 
structures, which had also drastically changed the heights and masses of 
buildings in the area with their vast proportions. In stark contrast, 
according to Kuban, a changing scale of grandeur, from enormous to tiny, 
was the most characteristic feature of the Ottoman urban setting that 
Stleymaniye neighborhood exemplified so well (Kuban 2001, 9). 





Fig. 18-5 The Siileymaniye area under the constraint of heavy traffic (02/10/2017). 


After the 2000s, rising real estate values in Istanbul and gaps in the 
Turkish legal system exacerbated the area’s problems (Figs. 18-5,6). 
Although Stileymaniye was a World Heritage Site, it was declared a 
renewal area in 2006. This meant that any kind of architectural intervention 
was allowed, and new buildings could be built in the area even though it 
possessed archaeological remains and architectural edifices. In 2013, the 
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metro bridge was constructed as a part of the Istanbul underground 
transportation passing the Golden Hom above ground between the 
Kiictikpazar section of Siileymaniye neighbourhood and the Azapkap1 
section of Galata. The bridge, which harms the urban silhouette of a wide 
area, was built despite all the warnings of ICOMOS (International 
Committee on Historic Towns and Villages) and the Turkish Chamber of 
Architects. 





Fig. 18-6 Car parking by the World Heritage monument Siileymaniye Camii 
(2012). 


The status of the area as a “renewal area” makes it very attractive for 
the construction industry; this has accelerated the demolition of timber 
structures, as they are seen as obstacles to new construction and to the 
expected income the renewal law promises. In terms of this hazardous 
situation, it is sufficient to give the example of two timber structures, 
which were demolished by the “car park mafia” in 2007, in order to open 
up space, initially, for a parking area and afterwards for a construction 
area. 

The first one was situated on island 504, lot 12, at the Hoca Giyaseddin 
section of Siileymaniye, on Mehmet Pasa Yokusu Street. The second was 
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on island 504, next to the first one, on lot number 11. Both of them were 
reported by the Board of Preservation as “demolished intentionally and 
deliberately.” 

The sociodemographic pattern of the inhabitants also leads to some 
other problems. Extreme fanaticism, blended with ignorance, has damaged 
monuments, such as Vefa Kilise Camii, which had originally been built as 
a mid-Byzantine Period church and was transformed into a mosque in 
1484 by Molla Giirani, the instructor of Mehmed II. The spoliated parapet 
slabs of its minaret were muffled in 1995 and many other unfortunate 
interventions have been made by its congregation. 

What is more, the recent restoration of Atif Efendi Library by the 
municipality, is very disheartening. The library is located to the west of the 
entailed estate lodgements, which overlook the Vefa Caddesi. These 
lodgements had triangular projections supported by elegant stone corbels. 
In the latest restoration, besides the poor workmanship observed in the 
pointing of the facades and the implementation of rainwater-pipes, the 
major problem has been the very poor integration of the stone corbels, 
destroying the former impressive appearance of the facade of the entrance. 


4. Conclusion and Suggestions for Better Preservation 
of the Area 


As an archaeological and historical urban site, and a protected area on 
the WHL, Siileymaniye still presents an unrivaled urban fabric. It 
comprises different strata, both horizontally and vertically, which should 
be well taken care of in order to safeguard its cultural heritage. To 
preserve what is left of the previous glamour of the neighbourhood and the 
spirit of the place, and to revive the old traditions and socioeconomic 
fabric, may be presumed to be the primary goals in establishing a 
sustainable conservation policy for the area. In order to ensure the success 
and continuity of such a policy, the most central issue is to raise awareness 
of the importance and necessity of preservation, both in the case of 
individuals and of local and central government institutions. 

To begin with, the importance of the Vefa neighborhood lies in its 
location within the borders of the Siileymaniye Camii and its surroundings—a 
WHS. Turkey, as a partner of UNESCO and member of ICOMOS, should 
apply the Valletta Principles as a guide for the area. The approaches and 
considerations contained in the Washington Charter (1987) and the 
Nairobi Recommendation (1976) of ICOMOS, based on the existing set of 
reference documents, were updated by CIVVIH (ICOMOS) for the 
Valletta Principles in 2011. CIVVIH has redefined the objectives, 
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attitudes, and tools needed. It has taken into consideration the significant 
evolution in definitions and methodologies concerning the safeguarding 
and management of historic towns and urban areas (Valletta 2011). 

According to these principles, both tangible features, such as the 
architectural elements and the urban structure; the landscapes within and 
around the town; archaeological remains; panoramas; skylines; lines of 
sight and landmarks; and intangible values, such as the continuity and 
identity of traditional land use and the role of public space in communal 
interactions are all very important. It is fundamental that heritage be 
considered an essential resource and as part of the urban ecosystem. 
Historical or traditional areas form part of daily human life. Their 
protection and integration into contemporary society should be the basis 
for town planning and land development. The safeguarding of historic 
towns and urban areas and their surroundings includes the necessary 
procedures for their protection; conservation; enhancement; and management; 
as well as for their coherent development and their harmonious adaptation 
to contemporary life. 

As one approaches the Siileymaniye Camii and complex on foot, what 
is seen does not meet the requirements of a WHS. The streets are covered 
with garbage; the whole area is like a big construction site; there are 
demolished structures on every street with vacant parcels being used as 
parking areas for motor vehicles; the area has been transformed into a 
crime-ridden site, especially after certain hours. The neighborhood is not 
suitable for families: there are lots of rooms for single men and it is the 
first area of preference for low rents. Currently, the lower income groups 
usually prefer the area as a first settlement zone in Istanbul, which has 
resulted in the above-mentioned conservation problems in the area. Large 
migrant families from eastern and southeastern Turkey and immigrant 
families from Syria are accommodated in the area. 

In order to encourage their participation and involvement in 
rehabilitation, a general information program should be designed to 
communicate with residents, beginning with school-age children. The 
education of children and women is very important for the development of 
consciousness about preservation. Children should receive a proper 
education, and women, most of whom are illiterate, should be trained at 
evening schools and must be able to acquire a proper profession. 
Functions, such as education, residence, and cultural facilities should be 
subsidized in the area. The area can never be rehabilitated without the 
education of the inhabitants. 

The rehabilitation of the area can also be established through 
universities. The Istanbul University campus neighbours Siileymaniye. 
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There are also other universities nearby, such as Kadir Has at Cibali and 
Medipol at Unkapani. Istanbul University, especially, could play an 
effective role in the area. If the academics and students are accommodated 
in the area, the Stileymaniye neighborhood can become, as in the past, a 
proper living zone for families. Apart from accommodation, which has, of 
course, a crucial role in the rehabilitation of the area, institutes, libraries, 
research centers and archives can also be opened, which will transform the 
area and make it, as it has been in the past, a neighborhood for intellectuals 
and educated people. Of course, this change must not be perceived as a 
proposal for a gentrification, which results in the dispersal of locals for the 
benefit of newcomers. But it should be planned in a way to gradually 
remove the ateliers, small factories, storage areas, and parking areas 
housed in historical structures or on their lots, and rehabilitate the area to 
transform it into a more liveable one, with a good balance between 
inhabited space and green areas, including parks for the inhabitants. 

According to the Valletta Principles (3/g), safeguarding and management 
must be based on preliminary multidisciplinary studies, in order to 
determine the elements and values of urban heritage to be conserved. It is 
imperative to develop a profound knowledge of the site and its setting to 
inform any safeguarding action. The Directorate of the Preservation of 
Cultural Heritage of Istanbul Metropolitan Municipality is located in the 
centre of Siileymaniye neighborhood, on Kayserili Ahmet Pasa Street. The 
directorate has been working on completing a complete inventory of 
Istanbul since 2016 and putting it into a digital system so that it can be 
easily tracked and changed. This will be extremely helpful for the 
sustainable control of cultural heritage. The inventory will also be very 
useful for planning in the area. The Valletta Principles further suggest 
continuous monitoring and maintenance. This inventory project is a good 
base for starting continuous monitoring. 

Furthermore, the Istanbul Site Management Directorate, which is 
responsible for all UNESCO WHSs in Istanbul, is located on the same 
street as the Directorate of the Preservation of Cultural Heritage of 
Istanbul Metropolitan Municipality. These two directorates should 
collaborate in order to update the management plan for the area, so as to 
specify in detail all the strategies and tools to be used for heritage 
protection, answering, at the same time, to the needs of contemporary life. 
The latest data of the inventory could be a solid base for the development 
of the current management plan, which has big gaps that can be used to the 
disadvantage of cultural heritage. 

As an example, a wooden house (island: 566, plot: 1), registered as an 
object of cultural heritage, on the corner of Kayserili Ahmet Pasa and 
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Kirazli Mescit streets, facing the Istanbul Site Management Directorate, 
has been in a dilapidated state for many years and is waiting day-by-day 
for its final decomposition and collapse. On the opposite corner of Kirazli 
Mescit and Ayse Kadin streets, a poster of the Istanbul Metropolitan 
Municipality Directorate of Construction, with images showing the 
reconstruction of a totally lost wooden structure (island: 572, plot: 27) can 
be seen. On one corner there is an authentic wooden structure, which can 
still be saved, but the budget has been used for reconstruction, which will 
lead to the construction of a replica of the former structure with no 
historical value. There may be problems with its ownership, but this 
should not result in the complete loss of the structure. Necessary 
interventions should be made to preserve the area’s authentic cultural 
heritage, and this should be under the control of the legal system. As such, 
current laws should be updated in order to support this idea. 

Moreover, there are other important precautions that need to be 
urgently fulfilled. First of all, Stileymaniye, as a neighborhood, should be 
taken out of renewal area status and should be evaluated as a protected 
area. The interventions in the area should not be planned and applied 
solely island-by-island; on the contrary, each lot should be evaluated 
separately. According to the Valletta Principles, the pace of the 
interventions should be slow in order to avoid sudden, big, and drastic 
changes. The speed of change is a parameter to be controlled. Excessive 
speed of change can adversely affect the integrity of all the values of a 
historic town (Valletta 2011). Planning lot-by-lot, instead of for a whole 
island, is a good way to manage the pace. 

The importance of the area as an archaeological site should also be 
considered. According to the Valletta Principles (3/g), knowledge of the 
history of a historic town or urban area should be expanded through 
archaeological investigation and appropriate preservation of archaeological 
findings (Valletta 2011). The archaeological heritage in the area should be 
more carefully handled and a buffer zone should be created around the 
archaeological heritage; medieval and classic Ottoman Period structures 
should be provided for in preservation plans as well. 

As a final issue, the revival of residential life in Sttleymaniye should be 
supported through the promotion of pedestrianisation and the exclusion of 
motor vehicles, as much as possible, from the area. It is important to 
encourage pedestrian circulation. To achieve this, traffic should be 
drastically limited and parking facilities reduced. At the same time, 
sustainable, non-polluting public transport systems need to be introduced, 
and soft mobility promoted. Roadways should be studied and planned to 
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give priority to pedestrians. Parking facilities should preferably be located 
outside protected zones and, if possible, outside buffer zones. 

This paper has sought to emphasize the importance of Stileymaniye 
neighborhood, which tells the story of the evolution of society and its 
cultural identity as a historic urban space. By focusing on the history of a 
family mansion and the area around it, the paper has examined the 
physical and social environment in the Siileymaniye urban zone during 
and after the nineteenth century and how the area changed from being a 
residential area for the Ottoman and early republican elite to an area of 
slums for the lowest income groups and migrants. The decay of Mebus 
Miinir Bey’s mansion clearly marks a threshold in the transformation of 
the area and defines the sociodemographic rank of the neighbourhood by 
the time the structure itself and the delicate furniture it possessed was sold 
at auction in 1948. 

The area has been through many major changes; however, it should not 
be treated simply as an empty piece of land on which anything can be 
constructed. Many structures, the mansion of Mebus Minir Bey, which 
provided the starting point for this paper, have been lost; however, the 
surviving heritage should be carefully registered and all the deeds to land 
above and underground should be considered when planning any kind of 
intervention. Given that it is a World Heritage Site, it should be considered 
that there is a responsibility to all humanity to preserve this heritage, 
which is very rich in its lateral and vertical stratigraphy. 
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CHAPTER NINETEEN 


REUSE AND PRESERVATION OF INDUSTRIAL 
ARCHAEOLOGY IN A RURAL LANDSCAPE, 
SICILIAN PECULIARITY 


VINCENZO SAPIENZA 


Abstract 


Industrial Archaeology (IA) is a relatively recent discipline and its goal 
is the preservation of the memory of ancient work activities. The need of 
such preservation sprang from technological evolution, so rapid nowadays, 
that makes production processes, tools and objects, obsolete: working 
devices become suddenly useless and so they are abandoned. This is also 
true for the buildings destined to work, such as factories, infrastructures 
and related areas; that is the most interesting aspect of Industrial 
Archaeology, because it allows the recovery of important resources. 

In Sicily, [A has a very particular role and meaning. In fact, although 
this region is very far from the heart of European, where the Industrial 
Revolution had the most outstanding development, there were several 
activities related to the place (from tuna fishing and conservation to sulfur 
mining, from salt production to clay processing). The companies involved 
were comparable with the most advanced ones of the northern regions, 
considering the internal organization, the quantity and the quality of the 
products addressed to the market, although they were characterized by 
relatively low levels of mechanization. Moreover, in Sicily IA has an 
extra-value, because a large number of these structures are located in 
extra-urban contexts, so as to be close to the area of origin of the raw 
materials. Here, the relation with the environment is stronger than in the 
city and the available buildings are a more appreciated resource, because 
of their limited number. So, their reuse, that in some cases has already 
begun, is a good occasion to promote the development of rural areas. 
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The following work can be considered as belonging to the well- 
consolidated field of the History of Construction. The contribution to the 
subject consists in explaining the relation between the local characteristics 
and the whole framework of IA in Italy, by pointing out the aspects and 
the issues of the local vicissitudes, unknown even to the experts. 
Furthermore, attention is focused on how it is possible to encourage the 
development of the depressed rural areas with the reuse of the Industrial 
Archaeology. In fact, the action plan has some particularities due to the 
features of this kind of buildings. This is a very relevant theme if you 
consider that it is often mentioned in the business program of the regional 
authority. 


Keywords: History of Construction, Typology, Refurbishment Design. 


Introduction 


As it is known, Industrial Archaeology (IA) is a quite recent subject. In 
fact, it was born in the Seventies, firstly in the northern European regions. 
It sprung up for two reasons. The first derives from the fact that the main 
economic structure had shifted from the manufacturing industry to the 
provision of services. This change had deep repercussions on the 
characteristics of production infrastructures. The second concerned the 
increase of standards related to work places in order to achieve the safety 
of workers, the reduction of pollution, a lower impact on urban areas, and 
so on. 

These two described facts are the main causes of the onset of 
obsolescence, which is a very particular pathology. In the past, technology 
had a very slow evolution in all sectors, and also in the production of 
goods. The mechanization of all human activities has caused an incredible 
acceleration of the evolution of tools that leads to obsolescence. With this 
word we refer to something that can potentially still work, but is replaced 
by other objects that can do the same work more quickly, more easily, or 
more cheaply, and so on (Hudson). 

Obsolescence can also have many other causes: for example, the variation 
of market demand, or a change in the infrastructure net of the area, or a 
change in the regulations, and so on. 

Of course, obsolescence can effect any tool, from the smallest to entire 
industrial buildings. Its first effect was that an increasing number of 
buildings or entire industrial areas were left empty. The main goal of IA is 
to recover them, starting with the memory of the place. In fact, 
obsolescence can be related to the loss of the cognitive cultural heritage of 
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a society. The main focus must be addressed to the requalification of the 
buildings, because they represent the most significant resource that can be 
recovered. In small communities (such as villages or rural areas) the 
refurbishment of an ancient industrial building can improve the quality of 
life of the inhabitants and can also empower local business. 














Fig. 19-1 Refurbishment design of the Lingotto Building in Turin (Italy): A - 
refurbishment plan; B - Picture of the original building; C - helical ramp 


The requalification of the first industrial buildings in Italy dates back 
to the Eighties, beginning with the main industrial cities, such as Rome, 
and especially Milan and Turin. One of the first examples in this sense can 
be considered the Lingotto building of Turin (Fig. 19-1). Lingotto is the 
name of a neighbourhood in the city of Turin; in 1923 the headquarters of 
FIAT, an important Italian car industry, was built there. It is a very large 
building designed by Giacomo Matté Trucco; it is very advanced in 
comparison to other buildings of its age. It consists of a large block of 
production areas and administrative offices. It is seven storeys high, with a 
large internal patio. The Lingotto is a very particular industrial building 
because it is inspired by typical buildings of the Italian Renaissance. 
Thanks to these admirable ancestors it can be considered a monumental 
industrial building, like the AEG of Peter Behrens, or the Fagus Factory of 
Walter Gropius. The main particularity of the Lingotto is a track for the 
testing of prototypes located on the roof, and the helical ramp to access it, 
with a very interesting load-bearing structure in reinforced concrete. 
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In the Eighties the building was considered obsolete because of the 
expansion of the residential part of the city that surrounded it. FIAT asked 
Renzo Piano to plan the requalification of the building. The general aim 
was to transform the Lingotto into a service, institutional, productive, 
residential building. The internal patio was transformed into an urban park. 
This project was able to change the entire area, which had market 
functions, in an area with advanced services. The concept of the plan was 
the preservation of the original building, but it introduced some new 
elements that characterize it, such as the conference hall and the 
helicopter-landing surface. 

During the same period many examples of IA were realized in other 
Italian cities: 


e the Dora Park in Turin, in which the sheds of the Michelin factory 
were integrated with green areas, residential, and commercial 
buildings; 

¢ the Genova Port Area, realized during the anniversary of the 
voyage of Cristoforo Colombo, who was born in this city; 

e the Arsenale of Venice, in which the old buildings of the shipyard 
were requalified to provide workshops for the art activities related 
to Biennale di Venezia; 

e the Naples City of Science, located in the old steel-works of 
Bagnoli. 


Methodology 


After the establishment of the national framework on the subject, a 
specific research project on Sicilian IA issues was completed. The 
outcomes are shown in the following pages. This research was executed in 
different phases, with most of them now being completed. 

After the definition of the subject and aims of the work, the attention 
was on the rural landscape, because of its relevance. First, an overview of 
the territory has been established, to create a typological classification of 
the IA heritage in Sicily. For each type, features and local peculiarities 
have been defined. The goal of this phase was to understand the best way 
to reuse each class of elements, by considering the necessity of preservation. 
In addition, case studies, with already completed refurbishment, have been 
included in this part. 

A diachronic analysis was executed with these examples to define the 
relationship between the building and the context, as landscape for 
example. After this phase, a bibliographic review was carried out, 
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focussing on books published at the same time as the construction. This 
research has been extended to other references, not directly related to the 
building, such as manuals, with which it was possible to complete the 
knowledge framework. To execute this phase, the archives of architects 
and authorities involved in the building process have been examined. 

Thanks to the documentary phase, it has been possible to obtain a 
complete framework, including several subjects: building materials and 
technologies, structural solutions, original uses, evolutions, pathologies. 
Finally, the two examples have been investigated in a more direct way, 
through analysis, including the uses and functions of the spaces and the 
needs of users. The goal of this analysis has been to understand how the 
refurbishment design works and how it can be implemented. 

In the future, further analysis will be carried out in order to complete 
the research. In particular, other national and/or international cases, with 
the same conditions of use, will be chosen in order to allow a comparison 
between them. This can show the strengths and weaknesses of the Sicilian 
cases. Thanks to this, it will be possible to define a list of good practices 
for other refurbishments in this field. 


Industrial Archaeology in Sicily 


The requalification of the IA buildings has also aroused the interest of 
the largest and most important Sicilian cities, Palermo and Catania. 

Palermo was the headquarters of Ducrox, a very important furniture 
factory. It specialized in Art Nouveau interior design, which in Italy is 
called Liberty. Ducrox had a very large industrial building that was 
refurbished in the Nineties, transforming it into a social and cultural 
center, called the Officine Culturali of Zisa (Sessa and Mauro, 2000). 

At the end of the XIX century, Catania became a terminal for sulfur, 
which came from the interior of the island, so that a number of refineries 
were built between the railway station and the port. Recently, this area has 
been transformed by reusing these buildings as restaurants, shops, bars, 
etc. The main realization was a center for exhibitions and cultural 
meetings, called Le Ciminiere, because of the chimneys of the sulfur 
ovens (Picciolo, 1998). 

Apart from these very important examples, the relevant part of IA in 
Sicily is spread across rural areas. This is a peculiarity of all southern 
Italian regions, compared with the northern ones. In fact, the Industrial 
Revolution had a strong impact on the economy of the northern part of 
Italy, to the point of transforming its urban landscape. Conversely, in the 
southern regions the mechanization of work activities was very undeveloped. 
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After the reunification of the national territory in 1860, the gap 
between the southern and northern regions became important. It seems that 
in the political approach of the National Government, the south was 
destined for rural activities and for the exploitation of natural resources, 
while the north was earmarked for transformational activities (Aprile, 
2010). So, Sicilian business remained centered in rural areas, although 
many factories were built in the cities. This difference has many social 
repercussions. Its impact on the current subject is the presence of a 
relevant heritage in the fields of AI, integrated into the Sicilian rural 
landscape. 





Fig. 19-2 Industrial Archaeology in Sicily: A - Fortified masseria of Diana (Giarre, 
Catania); B - Water Mill Pigno (Acicatena, Catania); C - Wind mill of the Salina 
Culcasi (Trapani); D - Hoffman’s oven Penna (Scicli, Ragusa) 


Generally, these buildings cannot be considered as linked to the 
industrial sector, stricto sensu, because such activities have a high ratio of 
handicraft activity and a low level of mechanization. However, they can be 
included in the JA subject because of their relevance (Sapienza, 2013). 

It is possible to group the activities into some recurrent types. In the 
following paragraphs will be discussed the features of each one of them 
and, through some examples, an attempt will be made to define the best 
solution for reuse in each case. 
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Cure of the agricultural products 


The first set is formed by ancient farms, which are very large and 
widespread in the territory. It is possible to find significant differences 
among them, according to the most suitable rural activities and the local 
building traditions. The most interesting of them is the fortified masseria 
(Fig. 19-2A). Until the twentieth century, the majority of rural areas had a 
low-density population; so that the Sicilian landscape has been characterized 
by Latifundia. In these very large estates, you have a farm with the 
owner’s house, and other buildings, such as warehouses, deposits, a chapel 
and more. This kind of farm was called in Italian a baglio (bagghiu in 
Sicilian dialect) because it is built around a courtyard, and is surrounded 
by production buildings. In the main building, it is possible to observe 
some shrewdness employed to prevent robberies and to discourage thieves. 
On the roofs there are some paths to observe and monitor the surrounding 
areas through slots; there are also a pair of little towers, while the main 
doors of the nobles’ house were defended by devices such as a double 
protective shield (Palumbo, 1991; Sapienza and Cascone, 1999, 335-334). 

Generally, they are still in use as holiday homes, little hotels or as bed 
and breakfast establishments. 

In the Forties and Fifties, the Italian Government made several 
attempts at Agricultural Reform. Their aim was to increase the population 
of internal rural areas. In accordance with these plans, a large number of 
colonic houses were built. The plan was also supported by the foundation 
of some rural villages, with a school, post office, church and other services 
that can improve living conditions in rural areas (Sapienza, 2014). 

Nowadays a large number of these buildings are abandoned. The local 
authority, that is the owner, has made a plan, the Via dei Borghi, to use 
them as support for sustainable tourist activities (such as trekking, 
mountain-biking, riding, and more); and some of them are peacefully 
occupied by sustainable communities (Hall, 2015). 

Another type of building that belongs to this category is the watermill 
(Fig. 19-2B). In the past, especially in rural areas, there was a scarcity of 
energy and so they took advantage of water canals in their transformational 
activities. These kinds of constructions required a hydraulic design to 
regularize the water flux and were built along the main canal (generally 
called the saia mastra) at different elevations (Bella, 1999; Fiandaca, 
2009). A typical building has the wheel room on the ground floor and the 
millstone room upstairs. A millstone was created by using two large 
circular stones. The upper one of them rotates around the vertical axis. 
Along the external wall there was a vertical pipe, in masonry, to get the 
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water from the canal. In the first part of the twentieth century, all of them 
were arranged to work with electricity. In some cases they used a dynamo 
to produce electricity from the canal, rather than having it supplied by 
overhead lines. Most of them are abandoned because of the difficulty 
involved in converting them to new functions. 

Another familiar building is the storehouse (or filatorio) for fruit. 
These are very large buildings with a series of tables. The workers stood at 
them to clean the fruit that came in from the surrounding countryside, then 
packing them in boxes for selling. Generally, they are located near railway 
stations to facilitate the shipment of the fruits to the market. There are a 
large number of them still in use, but some of them are now abandoned 
because of the increase in the hourly production for each one. One 
possibility of reuse relates to the food trade, e.g. to sell agri-food products 
on site. 


Use of the sea resources 


The Mediterranean provides work and food for a large number of 
people who live along its coastline. 

The Tuna Factory, or tonnara, is one of the most important examples 
of IA in Sicily. According to the migration of tuna, these buildings were 
built in Sicily for fishing. They have several common characteristics, 
according to the codified methodology of catching and preserving fish 
(Mirisola, 2010). The Arabs experimented with this fishing technique, 
which consists of a trap of nets built in the sea; as is known, the fishing 
ends with the mattanza (slaughter). The tonnara consist of two aspects: 
the first related to the fishing of tuna; the second related to the treatment 
and preservation of the fish. The following paragraph will describe the 
most important example of this kind of construction. 

To preserve the memory of this kind of activity, the most important of 
them have been transformed into a cultural center, as will be shown in the 
following paragraphs. 

To extract the salt from the sea, Sicilian people used to use a very 
complex system of wide and shallow tubs (Mondini, 1881). In them, the 
seawater was decanted thanks to the sun (Fig. 19-2C). To move the water 
from one tub to another, pumps driven by a windmill were used. 
Windmills were also used to mill the salt before selling it. 

This system forms the salt factory, which in Italian is called a salina. 
The tubs and the windmills make the landscape of the salina area very 
particular and interesting. In fact, the first is a touristic attraction and the 
second provides the best environmental conditions for a stopping point for 
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migrant birds flying from north Europe to Africa. In the eastern part of 
Sicily, where the saline is more diffuse because of the climatic conditions, 
there are a number of companies that still function because of the high 
quality of salt produced. Generally, they have moved their production 
processes into new buildings, while using the ancient ones to host the 
visitors. So you have, on the same site, work activities, tourist attractions 
and a safeguard for biodiversity. 

Some years ago the local authority planned the salt road to preserve 
this very particular place and landscape. 


Production of raw materials 


In the eighteenth century, the central area of Sicily was an important 
center for the production of sulfur. The raw material that was brought from 
underground was embedded with earth, and so it was necessary to purify it 
in enormous furnaces. After this, it was sent to Catania for secondary 
processing. Mines were far from villages and cities, because they made the 
surrounding areas sterile and inhospitable. The result was that miners lived 
in isolation and formed a closed community, with their own rules and 
traditions, sometimes different from other parts of the country (Sapienza 
and Rodono, 2017; Sapienza and Monteleone, 2015; Versaci and Cardaci, 
2012; Pirruccello, 1999). 

The production of sulfur had been influenced by wars, epidemics and 
the growth of the chemical industry. During the second decade of the 
twentieth century, America surpassed Sicily in the production of sulfur. In 
fact, it was possible to use a different technology, invented by Herman 
Frasch, which was impossible to introduce in Sicily. Thanks to this 
technology, the USA produced a cheaper and higher quality product. 
Because of that, Sicilian mines very rapidly became obsolete, even if their 
activity was carried on until the Fifties thanks to public support. 

To preserve the memory of this kind of activity, one of the largest of 
them has been transformed into a nature park, which will be discussed in 
the following paragraphs. 

A large part of Sicily has clay soil, especially in the interior regions; so 
that the working with clay is a recurrent activity. At the beginning of the 
XIX century, some of this work became relevant thanks to the introduction 
of Hoffman’s oven (Donati, 1990). The invention of this kind of furnace, 
thanks to Friedrich Eduard Hoffmann in 1858, spreads the use of clay 
bricks everywhere. Unfortunately, this is the first step to disconnect the 
building materials from the tradition of the building places, a weakness of 
the Modern Age. 
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This kind of factory has generally two parts: the baking tunnel and a 
series of sheds for the collateral works (to mix the clay, to form the bricks, 
to dry the elements). 

The challenge is to reuse them for cultural activities, in fact the tunnel 
is particularly suitable for art exhibitions. One of them is very famous 
because it has been used several times as a location for films. It is the 
Furnace Penna (Fig. 19-2D), which appears in many scenes of Montalbano, 
the famous Sicilian TV investigator. It is situated in a wonderful seaside 
town, but unfortunately its owners are still not planning to refurbish it 
(Sapienza and Lentini, 2014). 


Two examples of realization by the Local Authority 


In the last few years the Local Authority has carried out a number of 
very interesting interventions in the field of IA: two of these will be shown 
here as examples. 

The first is the Tuna Factory of Favignana (Fig. 19-3), one of the most 
important examples of IA in Sicily. Because of the migration of tuna fish, 
many of these buildings were built in Sicily for fishing. They have many 
common points, according to the codified methodology of catching and 
preserving fish (Lo Curzio, 1991). 

Favignana is a little island located a few kilometres off the western 
coast of Sicily. It belongs to the archipelago of Egadi, which is formed by 
Levanzo, Marettimo, and Formica, all adjacent to Favignana. The name of 
the island of Favignana comes from the Favonio, that is the wind Foehn 
(also known as Scirocco), a hot wind that comes from the west, and 
usually blows across this island, making the climate mild. The Greek 
people used to call it Aegeusa (with goats) because of the large number of 
this species of animal. The tuna factory, that can be considered the main 
reason for the demographic development of the island, has been there 
since the XVII century and, in particular, Pallavicino got the Licentia 
populandi of the archipelago of Egadi on 16th December 1637. 

In 1874 Pallavicino sold Favigna to Ignazio Florio. The act comprised 
of all of the Egadi islands, with houses, deposits, gardens, fishing tools, 
free and cultivate areas and a tuna factory; some buildings were in 
Formica, while the main part was in Favignana. This change of ownership 
was very important for the island, because Vincenzo Florio was the most 
important member of a high bourgeoisie family of Palermo, involved in 
several businesses in various trade sectors. He decided to transform the 
tuna factory into a modern industrial factory by building sheds, ovens to 
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cook the fish, deposits of the oil to preserve it, and to widen the docks and 
create a village for the workers (Lentini, 2013). 

















a multimedia art installations antiquarium 
ial exhibition of fishing tools ra video-documentation 
Bl conference hall external area 


Fig. 19-3 Tuna Factory of Favignana (Trapani): A - main front of the building; B - 
model of the entire complex; C - plan and use of the refurbished building 


This transformation occurred in 1881 thanks to the design of the 
engineer La Porta. This innovative industrial complex was shown to the 
public in the National Exhibition of Palermo, with four pictures and a 
maquette. The installation described not only the dimension of the 
buildings but also the functionality of the workplace and the industrial 
management approach. 

The concept was inspired by the industrial towns of northern Europe. 
The production cycle was completed, and involved about one hundred 
persons, with several offices, courtyards, depots, workshops, and locker 
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rooms for men and women. The ¢rizzana was the boathouse, the camperia 
was the deposit for the nets, the camposanto was the area to behead the 
fish, the stiva where the tuna were cut and selected, the cooking battery for 
the slices of fish was served by high chimneys. 

It is possible to say that the economy of the entire island of Favignana 
depended on the tuna factory. During the winter, when the fishing activity 
was suspended, the factory was used for the extraction of tuff, and for the 
cultivation of the neighbouring areas. On the other hand, the Florio family 
was the fulcrum of the social life. Fort San Leonardo was transformed into 
their house around 1878 thanks to the design of Giuseppe Damiani 
Almeyda, a famous architect from Palermo. The villa was during this 
period full of VIPs (of that age) who came from all over Europe; they were 
entertained with parties and banquets in which the local population was 
involved. 

With the onset of the First World War, the economic empire of Florio 
came to an end, for several reasons. The Tuna factory remained active for 
some decades thanks to investors from Genova, but between the Sixties 
and the Eighties it was involved in a crisis, which resulted in its closure. In 
the Nineties, it was bought by the Regional Authority, and by using 
Structural Funds of the European Community, it was refurbished in the 
first decade of the 2000s. The design was realized by an interdisciplinary 
team, made up of architects, engineers, historians, anthropologists, art- 
designers, and photographers, and was coordinated by the architect 
Stefano Biondo. 

They created a Museum Center, thanks to the plan of Stefano Biondi. 
The building works started in 2000 were completed in 2008. The 
refurbishment had three goals: preserve the building from pathologies 
(degradation); preserve the memory of the tuna fishing industry; obtain a 
cultural centre for various activities (Sapienza and Rodono 2017). 

The new complex is composed of several units; the primary ones are 
the following: 


¢ the antiquarium, which is located in the stores; 

e the multimedia art installations, located in the carbon coke deposit; 
¢ video-documentation in the salt deposit, 

* conference hall in the gallery 

¢ exhibition of fishing tools in the boatyard. 


So, the Florio Factory became a museum that recounts the history of 
this archaic way of fishing, through artistic and multi-media installations. 
In addition to the permanent exhibitions, the museum is completed by 
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areas for temporary exhibitions, for cultural events, with meeting rooms, 
and other facilities. Thanks to this, the Tuna Factory of Favignana is a 
wide and flexible structure, which is an attractive centre that has increased 
the numbers of visitors to the island. 

The second example is the Park Grottacalda and Floristella (Fig. 19-4). 

Sicily has been the most important producer of sulfur for more than 
two centuries. It was exported all over the world. In the last century, the 
mines have become obsolete, as has already been discussed. To preserve 
the memory of this activity, the Sicilian Authority decided to transform the 
most important site into a mineral park: the mines of Floristella and 
Grottacalda. The ancient sulfur mines of Floristella and Grottacalda are 
located in an interesting landscape from many points of view. They are at 
the heart of a rich extractive basin, delimited by the urban areas of Enna, 
Piazza Armerina, Valguranera, Aidone, and Pergusa. Besides, of 
Floristella and Grottacalda, this area included the mines of Gallizzi and 
Pietragrossa, located along an east-west axes four kilometres long. Gallizzi 
was the most ancient of them, Floristella was the most important, and 
Grottacalda was the most advanced. This area is relevant for other reasons 
too. In fact, not far from here you have the archaeological sites of Villa del 
Casale and Morgantina, the museum of Aidone, the Natural Reserve of 
Pergusa’s lake, and Parco Ronza. 

The mining areas of Grottacalda and Floristella are contiguous and 
occupy 267 hectares: 150 of them are cultivatable (arable) land and the 
other part is forested. This area is the most important evidence of the 
mineral landscape of Sicily thanks to the many facilities and tools of the 
mines that are still visible. Wells, furnaces, Gill’s ovens, energy powers, 
decauville, and more make it possible to understand how the production 
cycle of the sulfur worked (Versaci and Cardaci 2012). The owner of the 
mines, a rich, noble family from Acireale, to which belonged the feud of 
Floristella, had a villa on a hill that dominates the area. It is the so-called 
Palazzo Pennisi, which is another attraction point of the mineral park. It 
was built during the period from 1870 to 1885 as the holiday residence of 
the noble family. Successively, it was enlarged, and it became the 
headquarters of the mineralogical company. As a consequence, the 
building was enlarged to include the houses for the director and for the 
head of the offices. A little chapel was also realized in it. At the end of its 
activity, it was abandoned for several years. At the beginning of the 
Nineties, it was refurbished and reinforced, and the administration of the 
mineral park was then situated there. 
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Fig. 19-4 Mineral Park of Floristella and Grottacalda (Enna): A - Palazzo Pennisi; 
B - sulfur furnace (Floristella); C - power plant (Grottacalda) 


Floristella is the most interesting part, but Grottacalda is the most 
articulated point, it is divided into two main parts: the first includes the 
extraction and fusion of the sulfur, and the second is the buildings for the 
administration. 

The ancient mining wells are located on the perimeter of the area. The 
first is the Pozzo Grande (big well), on the south-east corner. Santa Rita 
well, on the north-west corer, and Vittorio Veneto well, on the north-east 
corner, are smaller than the first one. Both of them have a mechanical 
winch, very similar to the Pozzo | (well no. 1) of Floristella, which is the 
main well. On the corner of south-west, there is the Mezzena well, which 
is the most famous. It is characterized by a towering structure in reinforced 
concrete, which has a very fascinating shape. It was linked to the fusion 
area by a decauville that no longer exists. 

Several buildings form the company town, built during the best period 
of the mine, in which it has become one of the most important industrial 
companies in the country. There were more than twenty buildings and 
infrastructure for the production, houses of workers, facilities and services. 
They were dislocated to form a small village, like the most famous 
examples of northern European cities. This ancestry had been followed 
also for the functionality of the village. It was mainly thought to improve 
the living conditions of the workers, in order to avoid the necessity of 
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moving to the cities. A little school, an infirmary, a railway station, a 
church and a post office were present. Pozzo Grande was the centre for the 
entire complex. Nowadays some of them lie in ruins. 


Discussion 


As has already been mentioned, the reuse associated with IA represents 
an important possibility for the development of regions. In fact, thanks to 
such refurbishment initiatives these buildings can host services, facilities 
and so on, in areas where these are lacking. Unfortunately, in many cases 
this is difficult to achieve because of the effort required to maintain them 
in this new function. In addition, one has to consider that, typically, these 
initiatives are administrated by public bodies, that are committed to 
offering free (or virtually free) services; resulting in a negative economic 
balance. Of course, they can improve the quality of life for the people who 
live there, but it is difficult to quantify this. 

This is especially true in the rural context, typical in Sicily, where the 
potential number of visitors and users is low. In order to maintain the 
sustainability of the new structure, it must be able to attract people from 
outside; the two cases discussed in the following highlight this issue. 

The Tuna Factory Florio has a high number of visitors and is full of 
activities; on the other hand, the Mineralogical Park of Floristella and 
Grottacalda is not welotherwl-known by people and it has a very low 
number of visitors. The reasons for this may be imputed to the difference 
in the concepts of revitalization. 

In the first case, you have a very flexible complex in which, in addition 
to the museum, you have spaces for exhibitions, conferences, plays and 
more. It has increased the attractions offered by a place already oriented 
towards tourism. In the second example, you have only the visualization of 
the miners’ tools and outdoor areas, even if they are surrounded by various 
other attractions. The Palazzo Pennisi, when completed, will be occupied 
by the administration; otherwise, the miners’ village is private property 
and, when refurbished, will be largely used for receptions. So, the touristic 
facilities of the areas work with the other points of interests (the nearby 
archaeological area, the museum, etc.). The ancient mine area has not yet 
been able to develop itself as a tourist attraction. 

The territory is also rich in smaller obsolete buildings, generally used 
for the production and transformation of agri-food products. In the 
previous paragraphs, the possible functions of the main representatives of 
them have been shown. For the greatest success of a refurbishment plan, 
the IA heritage must be considered as a system: the larger buildings must 
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work as attractors, and the smaller ones must improve the quality and 
quantity of the hospitality on offer. 


Conclusion 


IA is a quite recent discipline; its main goal is to recover ancient 
industrial buildings, afflicted by obsolescence. In small communities, this 
approach can be strategic in improving the quality of life of the inhabitants 
and in supporting local businesses. 

Sicilian business remained centered in rural areas, although many 
factories were built in the cities. Such activities have a high ratio of 
handicraft work and a low level of mechanization. However, they can be 
included in the IA discussion because of their relevance. The most 
important types are addressed in three main activities: the curing of 
agricultural products (i.e. fortified masseria, rural village, watermill and 
filatorio); the use of the sea’s resources (i.e. tonnara and salina); the 
production of raw materials (i.e. mines, Hoffman furnace). For each one of 
them, it is possible to show the best solution for reuse according to their 
specific characteristics. 

The best achievement is obtained where the ancient building is well 
integrated with the landscape, and the project considers the needs to 
preserve the memory of the place. Additionally, the IA heritage must be 
considered as a system: the larger buildings must work as attractors and 
the smaller ones must improve the quality and quantity for hospitality. 

The Tuna Factory Florio of Favignana is the most important case of the 
reuse of Sicilian IA heritage. In fact, it has preserved the memory of the 
place, but it also provides space and facilities for exhibitions and other 
events. So, this design approach can be assumed as an example for other 
similar complexes. 
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OVERVIEW OF AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
ON STRUCTURAL INTERVENTION 
INTO TALL MASONRY HERITAGE 

BUILDINGS/CLOCK TOWERS: 
SARAJEVO, GRADACAC AND BANJA LUKA 
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Abstract 


This paper discusses the cases of some selected examples of masonry 
clock towers in Bosnia-Herzegovina: the Sarajevo clock tower from the 
sixteenth century is given as an example of a well-preserved building; the 
clock tower in Gradaéac, the youngest building of this type in Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, is in poor structural condition and in danger of collapse; the 
clock tower in Banja Luka, the first clock tower in Bosnia-Herzegovina 
was demolished in 1993, but its reconstruction is planned for this year. 
This paper addresses the structural properties of masonry clock towers 
from the Ottoman period, with special consideration paid to their 
preservation, analysis, and strengthening. These tasks remain a challenge 
for modern practitioners, despite significant advances in research in recent 
decades. Structural analysis has been conducted in accordance with the 
ISCARCAH Guidelines for Architectural Heritage. Simplified, yet 
effective procedures have been used as well. Recent recommendations are 
addressed and recent case studies are presented in this paper with the aim 
of providing a basis for guiding remediation measures. The results of 
analysis confirm the largely insufficient performance of such structures 
when subjected to horizontal forces and the need for improvement. 


Keywords: masonry; clock tower; heritage building; structural 
intervention. 
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Introduction 


Ancient masonry towers in all their forms—bell towers; city towers; 
masonry clock towers; fortresses and guard towers—can be found 
worldwide. They present a typical landmark of many historical centres, 
and in some cases, the countryside. Masonry towers are characterised by 
two striking features. Their height and slenderness necessarily result in a 
shortfall in the corresponding absorption of the distribution of stresses 
(tensions); a shortfall in the dissipation of energy along the structure with 
the concentration of stress at the base and weakness resulting from 
predominant vertical actions; and the fragility of any damaged masonry. 
On the other hand, as regards the dynamic behaviour of masonry towers, a 
positive feature is their long fundamental period of vibration. For this 
reason, the dynamic behaviour of a tower is limited by a falling curve in 
the response spectrum. Whether this is favourable depends, above all, on 
the seismic hazards of the area under investigation, as well as on the actual 
condition of the structure and the materials from which it was built. The 
combination of these two contrasting features generates a corresponding 
(accurate) seismic assessment of a masonry tower. 

The static assessment of objects of cultural and historical heritage 
represents the first step of engineering intervention into these objects. The 
assessment of masonry damage is often a complicated task. It is vital to 
make a distinction between a stable form of damage and the development 
of damage leading to catastrophic collapse of the structure. Some damage 
patterns may subsequently be activated due to unforeseen events, such as 
earthquakes, or inappropriate upgrading or restoration. Also, the limited 
elasticity of masonry structures, combined with the size of such towers, 
can cause rather inadequate structural behaviour. 

The balance between resistance and ductility can be expressed through 
the value of the behavioural factor that determines the level of the non- 
linear behaviour of the structure. For dissipative structures, this factor is 
>I. 


Fundamental Assessment Scheme 


¢ Seismic properties of the area; 

¢ Historical and significant seismicity (data on earthquakes in a specific 
region throughout history); 

¢ Probabilistic (or perhaps deterministic) assessment of the seismic 
hazard. Seismological zoning—a balanced combination of geological 
and seismological information; 
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¢ Return frequency—intensity ratio; 

¢ Selection of relative deployment (soil motion parameter(s) and 
earthquake intensity); 

¢ Numerical modelling and the assessment of masonry towers. 


Loads 


If the structure is properly dimensioned and the object is constructed 
appropriately, it needs to be safe and stable to prevent its destruction. 
Another condition that the structure must satisfy is that the object is 
usable. The structure, too, must be permanent for the time of its intended 
use. Minarets, masonry towers, kulas, and bell towers are structures that 
are very susceptible to soil slippage. A tilting effect can occur because a 
very small initial deflection is sufficient to increase pressure and thus 
speed up the development of this phenomenon. It is also possible that 
these changes in pressure on the foundations are completely invisible and 
occur before vertical cracks appear in the walls and can be associated with 
these pressures; this requires experience and careful research to detect in 
time before serious damage occurs. 


Masonry Clock Towers in Bosnia-Herzegovina 


Masonry clock towers in Bosnia-Herzegovina began to be built during 
the Ottoman period, and are characteristic of other European parts of the 
Ottoman Empire too. The clock tower allowed residents to know the exact 
time so that the five daily prayers could be performed. They also featured 
a significant spatial accent, offering a visible element of the visual space; 
they were always located in the centre of the city (¢arSija), right beside the 
mosque, becoming an integral part of the larger urban complex. Between 
1463 and 1878, twenty-one masonry clock towers were built on this 
territory, including: the Banja Luka clock tower (1587); the clock tower in 
Donji Vakuf (early eighteenth century); the clock tower at Foéa 
(1758-1711); the clock tower in Graéanica (eighteenth century); the clock 
tower in Gornji Vakuf (1710-1711); the clock tower in Jajce; the clock 
tower in Livno (seventeenth century); the clock tower in Maglaj (1697); 
the clock tower in Mostar (before 1636); the clock tower in Nevesinje 
(before 1664); the clock tower in Po€itelj (before 1664); the clock tower in 
Prozor (about 1700); the clock tower in Prusac (eighteenth century); the 
Sarajevo clock tower; the clock tower in Stolac; the clock tower in TeSanj 
(seventeenth century); the clock tower on the musala (an open place for 
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prayer) in Travnik; the clock tower at Gornja €arsija in Travnik; the clock 
tower in Trebinje; and the Vratnik clock tower in Sarajevo. 

All of these clock towers were built according to the principles of 
traditional construction and from local materials, predominantly stone. The 
exception was the wooden clock tower at Vratnik in Sarajevo, which was 
demolished due to instability and danger of collapse. Although they were 
built according to the same principles, the clock towers are different in 
their dimensions (gauge and height), site, and time of construction. These 
tall and slender buildings have a square base whose dimensions may range 
from 3.07 to 5.5 m. The height of the clock towers in the territory of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina ranges from 10 m (the clock tower in G. Vakuf) to 28 
m (the Sarajevo Clock Tower). The thickness of the masonry, with the 
comers being finely cut and the other parts of roughly dressed stone, 
varies from 0.65 to | m. The opening in the upper part of the tower, where 
the clock is located, is of different shapes: round, rectangular, and with or 
without arches. There is a cornice between the aforementioned opening 
and the tent-like roof structure. 


The Sarajevo Clock Tower 


The Sarajevo Clock Tower, having a total height of 30 m and a base 
measuring 3.32 x 3.20 m, together with the minaret of the Bey Mosque, 
represents the main vertical accent of BaS¢éarSija. Unlike other structures of 
this type, at some points the Sarajevo clock tower gets wider towards the 
top with a difference at individual locations of 10 cm. The entrance to the 
clock tower is located on the southern facade, and the four-storey wooden 
staircase leads to the top where the clock mechanism is located. Natural 
light on the staircase is provided by narrow cuts in the walls of the tower. 
The walls, which are between 79 and 85 cm thick, are made of limestone 
(covering a small area) and cut travertine (covering a larger area). The 
height of the stone blocks is 25 cm. Every 2.50 meters, there is a 
horizontal line of white limestone. At the top of the clock tower, above the 
simply profiled 24-cm-thick travertine cornice, there are two window 
openings on each side. The width of the windows is 65 cm and their height 
is about 1.73 meters. The rear doors are in the shape of a semicircular 
arch. Above these windows, in the geometric centre of the tower, are 
lodges for the clocks. 

Further above, there is a 20-cm-high cornice, followed by an array of 
three triangular-arched window openings. The average widths of the 
window openings range from 47 to 50 cm, and their height at the centre of 
the opening is 89 cm. The masonry is completed with a profiled roof 
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cornice. At the top of the tent-like hip-roof, covered with copper sheeting, 
there is an alem decorated with three pommels. The masonry is completed 
with a profiled roof cornice. The Sarajevo clock tower was designated a 
National Monument of Bosnia and Herzegovina by the Commission to 
Preserve National Monuments in 2006. The decision was made on the 
basis of a number of criteria concerning: the distinctiveness of the 
historical period; the historical value of the object; the artistic and 
aesthetic value manifested in its proportions and composition; and the 
origin of the object, which includes its shape, design, purpose, use, 
location, and space. The symbolic value and ambience of a masonry clock 
tower is of great importance because it reflects traditional values; it has 
importance as regards the structure and image of the city; and its 
harmonious relationship too other parts of the whole. 

Unlike other buildings of the same type, the Sarajevo clock tower is in 
good condition. Specific risks to this object, as stated in the decision to 
proclaim the property a national monument (2006), are aerosolization and 
rainwater penetration. Furthermore, there has been minor physical damage 
caused by the 1992-1995 war. 

The first step in the taking of preventative measures is the undertaking 
of degradation analysis. In order to propose adequate protection methods 
to overcome and prevent degradation, the causes of the decomposition of 
the structure need to be determined. 


“Due to the unpredictability of the protection measures, minor damage to 
the building was encountered, mostly related to the overturning of the 
existing roof covering and the high degree of aerosolization that caused the 
facade to be washed out. On some parts of the walls, mortar has come off 
the joints. One part of the cornice (the total length is 1.50 meters) was 
damaged during the war. Furthermore, oil paint has peeled off the metal 
parts of the windows and the door.” 


It is important to emphasize that no significant structural damage, i.e. 
threats to the static stability of the object, has yet been detected. The 
causes of surface damage to the building (i.e. damage to the masonry) 
include the following: soluble salts (when moisture containing soluble 
salts vaporizes, white spots appear on the surface of the stone or salt 
crystals penetrate the pores of the stone; salt crystals are accumulated in 


' Komisija za o¢uvanje nacionalnih spomenika BiH. 2006. “Odluke o proglaSenju 
dobara nacionalnim spomenicima: Istorijski spomenik—Sahat-kula u Sarajevu.” 
Accessed April 20, 2017, 

http://old.kons.gov.ba/main.php?id_struct=6&lang=1 &action=view&id=2847 
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the pores until the stresses become too large and crush the stone); 
atmospheric pollution (sulphur dioxide reacts with oxygen and water 
producing sulphuric acid that destroys the surface of the stone and creates 
so-called ‘black bark’); freezing and defrosting (damage occurs to parts of 
the structure that are often damp and frozen, such as roof cornices, etc.); 
and metal corrosion (the corrosion of copper couplings causes green 
stains, while the corrosion of iron joints causes rust stains that are difficult 
to remove from the stone). Visual inspection has determined that there has 
been no permanent maintenance, supervision, or monitoring of the 
condition of the object by professionals or competent institutions. In order 
to prevent further decomposition of the object, it is necessary to work on 
the outer layer of the building, i.e., the facade, the roof structure, and the 
timber structure inside the building. It is necessary to clean aerosol 
particles from the fagade and apply a protective layer (impregnation) 
whose role is to protect the natural stone. A decision on the method of 
cleaning and the types of impregnative material should be made by an 
expert. Damage to the cornice should be reviewed, stabilized, and 
protected from further decay; and missing parts should be replaced in 
accordance with appropriate conservation action. Renovation of the roof 
structure is necessary to prevent atmospheric penetration into the building. 

Repointing involves removing damaged or shrinking mortar from 
masonry joints and replacing it with new mortar. Successfully conducted 
repointing restores the visual and physical integrity of the wall’s surface. If 
done improperly, repointing not only reduces the value of a building’s 
appearance, but can also cause physical damage to the walls of the 
building. The decision to undertake repointing is most commonly driven 
by obvious signs of deterioration, such as the disintegration of mortar; 
cracks in joints; loose bricks or stone; moisture on the walls; or damaged 
mortar. 

It would be wrong to assume that repointing will itself resolve 
shortcomings caused by other problems. The main causes of decay, such 
as leaky roofs or gutters; a differential imbalance in the object; capillary 
action drawing moisture in; or extreme atmospheric action, should always 
be identified before initiating any work. Without proper repairs aimed at 
eliminating the sources of the problem, the deterioration of the stability of 
the mortar will continue, and repointing works will be a waste of time and 
money. All cracks on the clock tower should also be repaired and special 
interventions should be performed to prevent the entry of birds and other 
animals. The timber inside the building is in a bad condition and it is 
necessary to thoroughly assess and determine the durability of the material 
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used, and to propose its repair (cleaning and impregnating the wood; 
replacing heavily damaged elements, etc.). 
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Fig. 20-1 The Clock Tower in Sarajevo: Seismic Loading & Wind Loading 


The Clock Tower in Gradaéac 


The clock tower in Gradaéac has an almost square 5.23 x 5.11 m base, 
making it the widest clock tower in Bosnia-Herzegovina. The total height 
is 22 m. The masonry clock tower is made of beautifully dressed 0.75- 
meter-thick stone, which is larger at the bottom.” The upper part of the 
building is walled with bricks. An elevated entrance, which is accessed by 
a ladder, is located on the northwest side. Above the entrance door, there is 
an inscription presenting the period when the object was built. There are 
three openings in the stone masonry section and six in the brick wall. 

Along the height of the building, there are openings widening towards 
the inside. Their purpose is to illuminate the interior of the clock tower, 
i.e. the wooden staircase leading to the top. According to an expert on-the- 


? Komisija za o¢uvanje nacionalnih spomenika BiH. 2003. “Odluke o proglaSenju 
dobara nacionalnim spomenicima: Graditeljska cjelina—Stari grad u Gradaécu.” 
Accessed May 11, 2017, 

http://kons.gov.ba/main.php?id_struct=6&lang=1 &action=view&id=2509 
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spot assessment and analysis of the building, it is assumed that the clock 
tower in Gradaéac began tilting towards the right after construction; the 
current incline is a = 50° (measurement taken in the field). This implies 
that it is an alarming condition and requires urgent intervention for the 
purpose of protection. 

Furthermore, cracks have emerged as a result of the tilting of the 
tower. These are most noticeable on the northeast facade, where the 
weakest points occur because the masonry is affected by a heavy load. 

Due to this inclination, the masonry tower is exposed to an external 
torque that is greater than its bearing capacity. On this basis, it can be 
concluded that there is a great danger of the structure collapsing under its 
own weight and/or under the strong influence of horizontal forces, 
primarily the wind. In the case of masonry tower structures, the impact of 
soil slippage is significant. Even the smallest initial imperfection and 
deviation from the vertical can cause the tilting of such structures, thereby 
changing the pressure on the foundation, which is accompanied by the 
occurrence of horizontal tensile stresses or vertical micro-cracks. Soil 
slippage is linear, even if the soil characteristics are such that they cause 
non-linear slippage. Considerable experience and careful testing are 
necessary to determine this situation and to prevent the occurrence of more 
serious damage. Non-linear slippage depends on many factors, such as: the 
type of the building; the relationship between the soil and structural 
deformation; the soil properties; and the type of internal connections in the 
structure, etc. 

Due to the lack of geotechnical data available about the spot where the 
clock tower is located, three hypotheses were presented to explain the 
possible reasons for the tilting of the tower. The first theory is that the 
foundations of the tower are on soft ground, and that a solid rotation of the 
foundation could lead to a tilting of the tower, whose current inclination is 
5.1 °. In this case, the inclination should be progressive. The second 
hypothesis is that the tilt can be attributed to the heterogeneity of the 
stiffness of the soil along the same horizontal level. This can lead to 
differential displacement, which is probably the reason for the tilting of the 
structure. The first two claims are based on the premise that the 
foundations of the structure do not reach the rocky part of the ground. The 
third hypothesis is based on the assumption that the masonry tower is 
placed on an accumulation of different-sized stone blocks that can be 
found in this region. Perhaps erosion has caused significant movement and 
the displacement of some of these stone blocks, thus affecting the vertical 
plane of the tower. The maximum inclination has reached a value of 
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approximately a = 5 °, which, in the current configuration, represents a 
significant angle of inclination relative to the vertical. 
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Fig. 20-2 The Clock Tower in Gradaéac: Seismic Loading & Wind Loading. 


A preliminary investigation of the occurrence of the cracks primarily 
depends on the terrain of the settlement and the building’s sensitivity to 
the settlement of the soil. The masonry tower probably began tilting right 
after it was built. On the northeast side, the masonry tower has cracked 
under the influence of additional weight caused by tilting. There is a risk 
of the tower collapsing under the influence of its own weight and the 
action of the wind in the direction of the diagonal of the base. 

Considering current rotations (a = 5 °), the tower is now exposed to a 
load torque that is greater than the bearing capacity: Mw = W * hw * a, 


where: 


W—the weight of the masonry tower; 
H—the height of the tower’s centre of gravity. 
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The horizontal spectrum of the response corresponds to a return period 
of 500 years, for instance, chosen for the structural assessment of the 
masonry tower with the intent of demonstrating the effect of the low (but 
still realistic) level of ground motion for the current stresses operating on 
the tower. Seismic activities that correspond to a larger return period 
would certainly be more appropriate for estimating a precious historical 
monument. However, there is no agreement within the scientific 
community regarding the return period appropriate for a structure of 
corresponding cultural value. This issue is further complicated by the 
uncertainty that the results of probabilistic analysis of the seismic hazard 
for a longer return period. In the case of tilted towers, an earthquake load 
is applied in the direction of the maximum slope of the tower. It is 
necessary to give a tabular presentation of the maximum response value 
for the bottom shear, the torque moment, and the axial forces for both 
scenarios. By comparing the obtained tensile stress values with the 
permissible tensile stress values, a conclusion is often made about the 
inability to avoid the appearance of horizontal cracks. 

Work on strengthening the clock tower was initiated in 1986, but its 
condition still raises concern, after structural stabilization gave disappointing 
results. The new recommended intervention is to reduce the slope of the 
tower (using a hydraulic system) combined with tightening up of the 
object with horizontal and vertical tension braces. It is necessary to insert 
the tension braces on both sides of the masonry in previously prepared 
holes. Tightening is performed from the bottom to the top, as well as on 
the outside and the inside, if possible. Tension braces have to form an 
enclosed ring around the object. It is desirable to carry out further research 
with the purpose of preserving the masonry clock tower. Detailed studies 
on geotechnical and structural aspects are needed. 


The Clock Tower in Banja Luka 


The clock tower in Banja Luka is the oldest clock tower in Bosnia- 
Herzegovina; it was built in 1587 as part of Ferhat pasha’s endowment. 
The clock tower was closely linked conceptually with Ferhat Pasha’s 
mosque and other buildings in the old Banja Luka CarSija. The site and 
remains of the clock tower in Banja Luka were designated a National 
Monument of Bosnia and Herzegovina in 2003. Considering the 
importance of this building, it is necessary that it remains a key element in 
the identity of the Banja Luka €arSija. At the time of its destruction, the 
masonry clock tower was 18.89 meters high; however, interventions and 
excavations carried out in 1970 after a devastating earthquake showed that 
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the clock tower was actually between 20 and 21 meters high. The 
difference in height is a consequence of the burying of the object with 
layers of soil. Based on the existing documents, it has been determined 
that the base had almost square dimensions of 3.20 x 3.30 meters, and that 
the thickness of the walls was 70 cm.? The shape of the masonry tower 
gradually narrows towards a 14.40 m high-point, followed by a vertical 
section newly built after the earthquake in 1969. Due to the large amount 
of reconstruction work done in the 1980s, various stone types were built 
into the structure.* Originally, the building was made from limestone, with 
cut travertine on the exterior walls and so-called lauS stone (a marly 
limestone of poor quality from Banja Luka) on the interior. The back part 
of the masonry tower, which was added later, was made of Jajce travertine 
with cement mortar. The foundations were made of large, regular 
limestone blocks, bonded with quick lime. Exposed to many types of 
degradation and damage during its existence, the clock tower in Banja 
Luka was completely destroyed with explosives on December 15, 2013 by 
unknown Serb nationalists as part of the implementation of a policy of 
ethnic cleansing. After the demolition, the authorities of Republika Srpska 
organized a complete cleansing of the terrain, and the remains of the ruins 
were taken to the city landfill site. After the reconstruction of the Ferhat 
Pasha Mosque, the plan and program of the Majlis of the Islamic 
Community of Banja Luka for 2016 included the construction, 
reconstruction, and restoration of the clock tower, which would complete 
the complex around the mosque. 

It is an object that has been present for centuries, which, despite neglect 
(inadequate and improvised interventions) and disasters (earthquakes), at 
different times and under different circumstances, never changed its 
purpose or its significant role, thus showing that traditional construction 
techniques and the materials used are adaptive and resistant to different 
conditions. 

The site is ready for construction work to begin, while the remains of 
the clock tower that have been found at different sites, together with the 
remains of the Ferhat-Pasha Mosque, Arnaudija Mosque, and other 
buildings, are stored on a waqf plot in the village of Vrbanja near Banja 


3 Komisija za o¢uvanje nacionalnih spomenika BiH. 2003. “Odluke o proglaSenju 
dobara nacionalnim spomenicima: Podruéje i ostaci povijesne gradevine - Sahat- 
kula u Banjoj Luci.” Accessed April 18, 2017. 

http://old.kons. gov.ba/main.php?id_struct=6&lang=1 &action=view&id=1823 

4 HusedZinovi¢, Sabira. 1989. “Konstruktivno - restauratorski zahvati na sahat-kuli 
u Banjaluci.” Nase Starine, XVIIN-XIX: 143-150. 
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Luka and will be reused in the reconstruction. After demolition, the clock 
mechanism and the door were found. 

Considering what has been stated previously, the only proper 
restoration process involves the method of facsimile reconstruction, which 
involves the reconstruction of the object in its original form, and the 
principle of anastylosis, involving partial reconstruction of buildings with 
original parts—fragments that have been found and which meet technical 
requirements for re-installation. It is necessary to apply the conservation 
method to the foundations of the object if experts affirm its validity and 
feasibility. The reconstruction project should be based on preserved and 
valid architectural, photographic, technical, and project documentation. 
Project-making requires a multidisciplinary approach, 1.e., the cooperation 
of experts in different fields. The analysis and review of documentary 
material determine the vertical and horizontal forms and sizes of the 
object; the dimensions of the building; its structure and construction; and 
the traditional building methods and technologies. 

When intervening in this type of object, CauSevi¢ and Rustempagié 
emphasize that it is necessary to take into consideration the criteria of 
aseismic design, as well as recommended and proven reference materials 
for aseismic construction.> 

The basic aim of the reconstruction project must be to restore the 
object in its original form in terms of its proportion and volume, at its 
original location, with identical horizontal and vertical dimensions, and 
using the same or similar materials and technological processes. The 
method of anastolysis requires all elements of a demolished object found 
at different locations to be stored in one place, and to be registered, 
recorded, marked, and re-installed in the reconstructed clock tower using 
traditional building materials and traditional construction methods. Prior to 
the above-mentioned installation, the degree of damage to the elements 
was investigated and expert opinions on the possibility of re-use were 
analyzed. The conservation of the foundations follows after their 
excavation for the purpose of controlling the object’s dimensions and 
performing static-constrictive checks and consolidations. 


5 CauSevié, Amir and Rustempagi¢, Nerman. 2014. Rekonstrukcija zidanih 
objekata visokogradnje. Univerzitet u Sarajevu, Arhitektonski Fakultet. 
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Fig. 20-3 The Clock Tower in Banja Luka: Seismic Loading & Wind Loading. 


In order to avoid unsystematic and unsuitable interventions, resulting 
in arbitrary, improvised, and scientifically unfounded projects, it is 
necessary to consider all the interventions made during the lifetime of the 
object, apply them again and modernize them using the possibilities of 
modern technology. Therefore, we emphasize that during the years 1985 
and 1986, there was a series of reconstruction works, following detailed 
analysis and recording that included: photogram-metrical recording of the 
object; geomechanical field testing; archaeological probing; architectural 
recording of the object; and, ultimately, the examination of the seismic 
sensitivity of the object done using the vibration-environment method.° In 
order to make the construction work safe, all of the above has led to: 
tightening of the most critical areas of the damaged building with iron 
rings in the years that followed; sanitizing and reinforcing the foundations 
with injection and reinforced concrete walls on both sides; drilling the 
inner surface of the masonry walls and subsequently installing reinforced 
concrete beams at every 240-300 cm, at places of former wooden 
“hatulas”; installing FI 20 mm steel bars in the four corners of the building 
and connecting them to horizontal reinforced concrete with L 120 x 13 
mm anchored joints at the angles and I 120 welded anchors; and injecting 


® Seleskovié, Faruk and Seleskovié, Enisa. 1987. “Fotogrametrijsko snimanje 
sahat-kule u Banja Luci.” Geodetski Glasnik, no. 12: 35-41. 
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all the cracks and entire wall mass up to a height of 14.40 m with cement 
emulsion, which was conducted after vertical rods in the upper zones had 
been tightened. 


Conclusion 


Structural evaluation of a masonry tower is a complex task that 
includes aesthetic and constructional aspects. The financial aspect has not 
been considered in detail, but always plays a significant role. The results 
of structural analysis show the inadequate seismic resistance of masonry 
towers when exposed to severe earthquake impacts. Any decision on how 
to intervene has to be taken carefully, while respecting the principle of 
minimum intervention if possible. It is of utmost importance to preserve 
the aesthetic and cultural value of heritage buildings and objects. 
Successful interventions, related to any chosen method of protection, first 
of all, must be based on an understanding of the historical context of the 
object and its ambience. This type of structure, a masonry clock tower, is 
designed and executed using a simple and proper basic solution, i.e. a 
symmetrical base and a uniform relationship between the mass and the 
height of the object. The second requirement is driven by the fact that 
these towers can have considerable weight, depending on the type of 
material used and its cross-sectional dimensions, as well as the significant 
inertial forces when the ground oscillates. In the case of an eccentric 
position of the mass, there may be a rotation of the tower (minaret) due to 
the horizontal load. 

Due to earthquakes, heavy forces can occur in high structures, such as 
minarets and towers of sacral objects, as a result of the second and third 
forms of individual vibration. In such situations, the second form of 
vibration frequently sees impacts on the upper third of the structure that 
are considerably larger than predicted by usual static assessments. The 
given assessment of the influence of higher forms of vibration on seismic 
forces tells us that discovering the seismic load should always start with an 
evaluation of the basic tonality of the structural vibration, and that higher 
forms should be considered only if necessary. 

These structures belong to the group of slender structures whose 
vibrations depend primarily on the characteristic rigidity and bending such 
structures have. Shear deformations have a slight impact on the rigidity of 
high and slender structures and can be neglected in practical calculations. 

As regards protecting masonry structures of architectural heritage, the 
aim should always be to keep the greatest amount of the original masonry 
without jeopardizing the overall integrity, i.e. the stability of the entire 
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structure. Despite being preferred, this option is often not feasible, so it is 
acceptable to selectively replace the masonry where special attention 
needs to be paid to the stability of the structure. Replacement of the 
masonry parts is also considered appropriate when the outer image and the 
appearance of the object, is considered more or equally valuable than the 
original construction material. The traditional building skills in Bosnia- 
Herzegovina can be seen in masonry structures made of brick or stone. 
This country is located in a seismically active region of southeastern 
Europe. In the case of strong earthquakes, such buildings can suffer heavy 
damage. Furthermore, damage can accumulate through history. Generally, 
masonry buildings in Bosnia-Herzegovina can be classified in the 
vulnerability classes of A to C on the European Macroseismic Scale. There 
is no recipe that will always give favourable results, because each 
operation is specific, and, therefore, it is also necessary to rely on both 
theory and practice. In other words, favourable results can only be 
guaranteed by balancing theory and practice and by following the 
methodology in a consistent way. 
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CONTEMPORARY DESIGN INTERVENTION 
INSIDE THE CULTURAL LANDSCAPE OF ZEPCE 
— AT WHAT PRICE? 


MARKUS SCHWAI, MLADEN BURAZOR 


Abstract 


Zepée, a town in central Bosnia and Herzegovina, is a representative 
example of typical semi-rural development in the region. From a distance, 
one could describe the central parts of this place as follows: arbitrarily 
situated in-between agricultural land, the slightly denser part of the core is 
located around the church and other commercial and public facilities. These 
buildings, some up to three and four storeys high, constitute the town centre. 
All other private development, without exception, consists of single-family 
houses, typically with gardens and agricultural possibilities. 

The municipality of Zepée invited solutions to future development 
challenges through an urban and architectural competition named “Novo 
Zepée”. The operational area for this competition is a prominent, centrally 
located agricultural plot of 12.5 ha. With this change in area usage begins 
the initial change of the cultural landscape. Although there is a political 
agenda behind this, this chapter will be dealing with the architectonic and 
urban qualities resulting from the competition process. 

The method used to approach this case involved actively participating in 
the competition and reflecting on the comments arising from the 
competition. 

During the process, housing density and “urban” appearance seemed to 
be the main objectives of the developing body. 

The refusal of all submitted proposals after stage one and the call for 
revision towards a more “urban” appearance raises several questions for 
discussion that this chapter will try to highlight. In this chapter, we will try 
to investigate the possible reasons for the request to build in an unorthodox 
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and non-space-specific way of using building typology. These fit neither the 
local space-specific cultural landscape nor the imaginable future needs of 
users at this place. 


Keywords: housing development, architectural competition, building 
typology, cultural landscape 


Introduction 


In November 2016, the Zepée Municipality announced the urban- 
architectural competition for the “New Zepée” settlement. The results were 
announced in April 2017 after the second call for revised solutions. The 
purpose of this chapter is to reflect on the entire process from the scope of 
the competition, submission of the first design and later revisions. The 
intention is to examine the shortcomings from an analytical point of view 
and to point out the misgivings in the process. 

To a foreigner, Zepée looks a typical Bosnian village, which grew over 
time to cater to the different needs of Bosnians. The main sources of income 
in villages like this are industry — which gives work opportunities — and 
agriculture, which is the main source of income in Bosnia. Agricultural 
services and support activities are the main sources of income in Zepée, a 
town that is built up around a defined core surrounded by housing, which 
again is surrounded by agricultural land. The centre of the village is 
surrounded by housing in varying densities. The last segment surrounding 
the centre is a piece of agricultural land, which obviously should have been 
used for densification long before this time. Building there now is not a 
problem upon first glance, but it raises several questions. Why use 
agricultural land, since it constitutes the main basis for the income of the 
place? This said, and acknowledged, brings us to the next question: the 
question of density. The role which villages play in establishing the cultural 
landscape in rural Bosnia is one of providing a centre of and for activity 
(leisure, shopping, meeting places and more) always considering the size 
and the peoples’ preferences and abilities, here mainly financial. Taking 
these basic assumptions into account makes it very difficult to understand 
the development in Zepée towards a high-density housing area at the 
suggested places. Although building densely is right from an ecological 
point of view, it gives rise to two main unanswered questions. 

One question is who is going to buy these denser and more expensive 
apartments, although they neither represent what the Zepée people consider 
appropriate nor have money for? People living from and with agricultural 
activities, cannot and do not want to live in an apartment, detached from the 
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ground level. Perhaps the targeted group is Bosnians who live abroad and 
buy homes in their former hometown as a sort of investment. 

The other even more important question regarding the urban planning 
approach is density, seen together with the location. It seems as if the desire 
is to establish a new city centre (not too far from the old), but there is (a) no 
concentrated commercial activity area planned, and (b) no plan for the 
already-established and existing centre. 

It seems that this development is based on an economic gain, not on 
sustainable principals — or at least they have not been communicated. As 
pointed out before, we do not criticize the development, because we would 
need more data to do that, but rather the communication of the basics and 
reasons/background for this development. Also, architects are used here to 
make it look good and feasible, but it is not. 


Methods 


Since one of the authors participated in the competition process and won 
the third prize, a comparative method to the winning design was used to 
analyse the jurors’ points of view and their stand on this matter. Interviews 
were conducted, and the opinions of the competing authors were recorded. 
A descriptive method was used to explain the urban and demographic 
situations, as well as the design entries. Deducing from the known facts and 
their applicability at the level of design entries raises several questions that 
need to be answered. Although some of them remain unanswered and others 
are questionable, they are all still worth examining because of their 
importance in future development plans. 


Results of the Competition and Discussion 


Undoubtedly, the best way to come to the most desirable architectural 
design is to organize a competition. There are two approaches to it: a survey, 
a more flexible approach in which the contestants are asked to suggest the 
use of space and react to it, and another, a more defined approach with a 
predefined programme. With the survey, there is always a need to conduct 
this at several stages of the competition, after suggestions have been taken 
into consideration. When the programme is defined, then it is much easier 
to evaluate competition entries. This, however, implies that the authors 
should not “drift” from the competition scope and the laid-out criteria. With 
that setting, awarding the best solution should be easy. 
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The Scope 


As with any architectural competition, the aim was to obtain the highest 
quality urbanistic and architectural solution that would correspond to the 
surroundings. The final goal was to use the winning design as a basis for the 
new regulating plan for the selected area. The plot size is 12.5 hectares and 


is now used as agricultural land (Fig. 21-1). 
rr 


eg ~ 








Fig. 21-1 Competition area 


Specific points that had to be taken into consideration could be 
summarized as the following: 


- The relation to the contact zones. This means that the area should not 
be seen as a separate entity, but considered as a unique space in 
contact with the industrial zone, the Bosna River, the built part of 
Zepée and the Don Bosco school complex. 

- Anecessity to harmonize the relationship between needs on the one 
hand and natural resources and conditions on the other. This can be 
achieved by an adequate organization of space following natural 
conditions, social priorities and long-term interests. 

- Striving to achieve an urban space with spatial dispersion of 
activities that will not lead to the isolation of the new area, but rather 
enrich the existing content and prevent the creation of isolated 
entities due to the total size of the urban space. 


According to the 2007-2027 spatial plan for the Zepée municipality, 
expansion of the city centre will be extensive, and the primary use of the 
land would be residential (Op¢ina Zepée 2016). The set planning parameters 
were: 


- Occupancy percentage in collective housing in urban areas of 40%; 
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- Minimum gross population density of 120 citizens/ha; 

- A 20.0 m? residential area per capita for the construction of 
apartments; 

- A0.5 ha area provided for the park and recreational areas; 

- Anew public school for 750 pupils and 20.0 m? of open space around 
the school building. 


When working on a competition design, it is not unusual for authors to 
question the programme. This is mainly due to their understanding of the 
users’ needs, economical or aesthetic reasons, which may differ from the 
competition scope. There are two possible outcomes to this behaviour and 
the first one is rejection by the committee since the authors did not follow 
the guidelines, or acceptance because the “bold” alternative approach is 
attractive and may result in an excellent piece of architectural work. A good 
example of the alternative approach is the “Iceberg” housing development 
in Aarhus in Denmark, which received several awards! for the competition 
entry which defied the proposed building heights (CEBRA 2017). In the 
Zepée competition case, there are several problematic aspects of the 
programme, discussed later: 


- First, why establish a second centre in the first place (even to name 
it the “new” Zepée)? Furthermore, is it realistic to double the existing 
functions, and what is going to happen to the existing post office, 
police station, municipality administration, school ...? 

- Second, who are the future residents and users in this area? This 
question is also related to workplaces and existential questions. 


The ultimate question concerns justification for the new development 
and the defined competition scope. Usually, demographic tendencies are 
directly linked to the housing development, but in the case of Zepée, this is 
arguable if we analyse the statistics. 


Future Inhabitants 


The demographic setting in Bosnia and Herzegovina (BiH) has changed 
dramatically due to the recent war. This can be seen from the 2015 data 
(Agency for Statistics of Bosnia and Herzegovina 2016, 17) where the 
population numbers have been cross-referenced with all previous censuses. 


' MIPIM Award 2013, Architizer A+ Award 2013, Archdaily Building of the Year 
2015 
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World War I did not affect the total number of inhabitants, which amounted 
to 1,898,004 in 1910, and 1,890,440 in 1920 (a decrease of 0.39%). World 
War II seemingly did not affect the population decrease since 2,323,555 
people were living in BiH in 1931, and 2,564,308 in 1948 (a 9.38% increase, 
probably due to migration). However, if we compare the 1991 census data 
with 2013, we see a change from 4,377,033 to 3,531,159, which is a 19.32% 
decrease. We may conclude that the effects of the most recent war on the 
BiH demographics were the greatest in 100 years. Population density per 
square kilometre was highest in 1991 at 85.5, while in 2013 it was 69 
(Agency for Statistics of Bosnia and Herzegovina 2016, 17). 

In 2013, there were 30,219 inhabitants in Zepée (Agency for Statisics of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina 2016, 48), which is a much greater number than 
the 1991 census, showing 22,966 inhabitants. However, these figures are 
not directly comparable since the municipality borders changed in 2000, and 
18 local communities were added to the administrative borders; now, Zepée 
consists of 46 local communities (Razvojna agencija Zepée d.o.o. 2011, 10). 
But the population numbers from 2006 to 2010 (Razvojna agencija Zepée 
d.o.o. 2011, 15), show us that the total number has varied over time and 
from the year 2010 to 2013 has decreased by 837. This is significant in the 
sense that the competition proposal requested new housing development for 
1,500 people (Opcina Zepée 2016) which from a demographic point of view 
seems disputable. It is debatable because there is already a decrease of 837 
people who lived in the existing dwellings, yet there is a call for new 
dwellings to accommodate a “growing” population. 



































Year 2006 2007 2008 2009 2010 2013 
Population 30.585] 31.092} 31.089] 31.067} 31.056 30.219) 
Difference compared to previous year - 507 -3 -22 -11 - 





Table 1: Population of Zepée in the last decade 


The competition also included a requirement for a new school with the 
capacity for 750 pupils who would attend lessons in two shifts. Again, based 
on the demographic tendencies, such investment in a public building seems 
a stretch, rather than a realistic goal. 


The Choice of Building Typology 


Once we pass beyond the demographic questions and argue that this is 
necessary and that there are calls from investors to build in this area, the 
next question is what kind of residential buildings to build. This is then 
linked to the workplace and people’s habits, and in terms of typology, we 
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come to the question of individual versus collective housing concepts. In 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, individual housing (single-family and terraced 
houses) accounts for 97.63% of all residential buildings and single-family 
houses contribute to 93.90% of the entire housing stock (Arnautovic-Aksi¢, 
et al. 2016, 24). Although the proportion of individual housing is 
exceptionally high, one should not ignore the fact that there are more 
housing units (apartments) in the collective housing buildings (Salihovic¢, 
Burazor and Zagora 2016). Still, with the 66.47% share in total dwelling 
units, it is reasonable to say that single-family housing is the predominant 
building typology in BiH. According to the official statistical data, the 
average size of a dwelling unit in BiH is about 77.07m? (Agency for 
Statisics of Bosnia and Herzegovina 2016, 222). This number can be cross- 
referenced with the competition requirement of 20.0 m? of residential area 
per capita for the construction of apartments which accommodate on 
average a three-member family each. Having these figures in mind, it is not 
surprising that individual housing dominated the submitted entries. What is 
surprising is the decision of the competition committee to reject all entries 
and ask for alterations in favour of collective housing. 


Competition Entries 


In this section of the chapter, two competition entries will be compared 
and cross-referenced with the competition programme and related to 
previously discussed topics. In the case of the entry that received the third 
prize, the alternative solution was a radical approach compared to the initial 
design. The expected course of action would be the evolution of the first 
design, but here it followed a rather revolutionary turn. 


The Rejected Design 


Considering the remarks from the committee that “The proposed 
solutions do not conceptually meet all the required Terms of Reference” 
(Lovrié, et al. 2017, 2), the revised solution offers a different vision of 
urbanization of Novo Zepée. The only link with the earlier proposal is the 
logical position of the planned school, and the concept is now based 
exclusively on residential buildings up to four storeys high (basement + 
ground floor + four floors) because of the requirement that “There will be 
no individual housing units in Novo Zepée” (Lovrié, et al. 2017, 2). The 
proposed solution aims to reduce public investment to a minimum (i.e. to 
keep the costs for the preparation of the land as low as possible), and, at the 
same time, provide future users with maximum quality of life, allowing 
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interaction with the natural environment. This is achieved by forming 
construction plots adjacent to the existing road so that the central area of the 


site can be treated as a park and recreation area available to all residents 
(Fig. 21-2). 





Fig. 21-2 The first proposal and alternative solution (Author: Mladen Burazor, 
Ph.D., collaborator Ana Boras, BA) 


Although in the case of Novo Zepée the reasons for such a layout are 
different from the case of the master plan for the Norwegian city Madla- 
Revheim (MVRDV 2017) proposed by the architectural team MVRDV and 
Space Group, it is possible to make certain parallels. The approach applied 
here is based on the high population density which occurs in the contact area 
with the existing urban fabric, so the land in the middle is free. This means 
there is a unique and large green space available for different purposes. 
Concerning the longitudinal orientation of the site, it is possible to place 
residential buildings along the existing road to the north, so the southern 
insolation in housing units can be utilized. The view to the south is without 
obstacles or any other physical structures, so one can appreciate the green 
recreational zone. Not to make use of the existing vehicle access to form 
building plots would be irresponsible planning, because in that case, 
investments in infrastructure increase. In addition, the proposed solution 
with a large, single green area, offers the possibility of further intervention 
if it later becomes necessary to increase the population density at a given 
site (“Completely interwoven with green spaces, the resort that will meet 
the needs of modern man and the future” (Lovric, et al. 2017, 2), Fig. 21-3. 
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Fig. 21-3 An alternative solution (Author: Mladen Burazor Ph.D., collaborator Ana 
Boras, BA) 


This proposed concept offers a different vision of urbanization of the town 
of Zepée, based on the inclusion of a natural and an artificial environment. 
Economic viability, cost control and foreseeable construction stages are the 
foundations of the proposed solutions. Zepée, unlike most cities in BiH, 
where urban interventions are reduced to “filling” the available green space 
with buildings, has a unique opportunity to demonstrate what the interaction 
between developed and undeveloped space should look like. 


The Winning Design 


The first prize was awarded to a design that was based on the collective 
housing typology with the heights of the buildings ranging from only a 
ground floor to four storeys (Fig. 21-4). The authors’ intent was to “satisfy 
the human need for socialization and insolation in space” (Botonji¢ 2017). 
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Fig. 21-4 The winning competition entry (Author: Jasmin Halilovic, arch. and co- 
author Aida Botonji¢, MA) 


Given the fact that the area is enclosed by the existing traffic routes, the 
authors utilized the existing conditions of insolation and natural ventilation 
to form building zones. When it comes to typology, their choice was 
multifamily houses and apartment blocks. This approach is responsible for 
the creation of unique places throughout the entire site. 

When we compare the two designs, we can see similarities between the 
first, rejected proposal by the author of this chapter, and the winning design. 
This can be traced to the traffic proposal (connection to the existing roads 
and the perpendicular system) as well as to the positioning of the new public 
school. Also, the orientation of the building blocks is the same in terms of 
acquiring the most natural light. When the alternative proposal is compared 
to the winning design, it is clear that it represents a statement about the 
transformation of agricultural land into a building plot. It shows that is 
possible to have both the built environment and a natural landscape. 
However, the articulation of a “wall” facade is a strong statement, and, at 
the same time, unrealistic and even brutal in form. The point all along was 
to ridicule (yet in an innovative way) the decision not to allow row housing 
and insist on collective housing which seems unnatural in the case of Zepée. 


Conclusions 


Several themes dominated the discussion on urban planning in this 
chapter. The decision to conduct a competition was certainly the right 
choice, but at the same time, many questions needed to be discussed before 
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announcing the programme. What we can see from the demographic data is 
that the fluctuations in the population are not that high and the primary issue 
is that of the target group. It is all right to expect the rise in demand, but, at 
the very same time, securing jobs should be made a priority. The 
transformation from single-family housing typology to collective housing 
implies that the users are working in industries and firms and do not depend 
on farming. Since most of the population (as can be observed on site) uses 
land and owns small businesses (shops, repair workshops, etc.) which are 
dependent on ground floor interaction, it is unrealistic to call for collective 
housing only to create a “town appeal”. The idea that foreigners will buy 
property as an investment is also far-fetched since the return of the 
investment is dependent on the ability to place the property on the market 
for rent or sale. If there are no interested users to live in those apartments, 
then the idea about this sort of investment is not feasible. 

The recurring theme in the chapter is the change of landscape. At what 
cost will agricultural land vanish? Who will profit from the proposed high 
density, and is there a real need for the second “urban” centre? How big 
does a high-density area have to be to be able to out-compete the 
historical/established centre? What is the right density/height/typology for 
development in Zepée? These questions remain unanswered since they 
require a more comprehensive analysis which is beyond the scope of this 
chapter. This, however, stresses the main problem of the competition: the 
lack of such preparation. The main message is that before staging a 
competition, natural, social, cultural and economic influences have to be 
evaluated to create a sustainable urban environment. 
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